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HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH APH is the only double-case 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a single 
finger stroke, and thus fu"y economizes time and labor. 

15,009 CALIGRAPHS are in da'ly use, and are be- 


coming immensely popular for their Pearability, Speed, 
and Wantfolding ability. 
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“JO furnish a table with the daintiest of porcelain and the richest of 
crystal is the aim of every clever housewife. Those who are best 
posted say that nowhere can this be done so readily as at Ovington’s. Not 


e-case only is the variety large, but everything is in perfect taste. 

single 

re be OVINGTON BROTHERS. 

which Eastern House: 240 Furton Street, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


WeEsTERN House; 145 StaTE STREET, Cuicaco, ILL. 


0, 





On receipt of a two-cent stamp, they will send their book on Art Pottery. 
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HE reception accorded to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has been unexpectedly gratifying, and has justified the 


publication of larger editions with successive issues, exceeding an average of 75,000 per month. 


There is no country where periodical literature is so largely read, or where its average standard is so high, as 


in the United States. 
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the Magazine is hampered by no traditions, bound to no party, creed or clique. 
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A KAistaren Idea. 





To the Ladies of America: 





We sometimes are told by Ladies that they did 
not suppose the Singer Sewing Machine was intended 
for family and household sewing, but was designed 
specially for manufacturing purposes. The fact is 
that we annually sell more machines to ladies, for 
use in their families, than are sold by all other.Sewing 
Machine Companies combined. We also sell more 
machines to manufacturers than all other companies; 
but that branch is separate and distinct from our 
‘*Family Machine ’”’ trade, which is our principal trade. 











And we make every style and variety of reliable 
Family Machines, from our splendid ‘‘ Improved 
Family ’’ (lock stitch), or our popular Vibrating Shuttle 
(lock stitch), to our single thread ‘‘ Automatic ”’ (chain 
stitch), all noiseless, light-running, and of newest 
styles. 

All Singer Machines are fitted with the best 
Attachments and most stylish Woodwork, and are 
made of the best materials which the market affords. 





You are invited to call and inspect our Ma- 
chines, or send by mail for circulars. Whatever your 





taste, you can be suited. 


Oe Singer Mfg. Go. 


34 Union Square, 
1,500 offices in U.S. New York. 
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Qaly a Limited Number Made Every Year 
FULL DRESS STR $ STRAIGHT CUT. 


E Unquestionably the choicest cigarette manufactured. 
Under no circumstances will the standard of these 
‘ goods be changed. 
. These cigarettes, although costing more than others, 
‘are well worth the difference asked, and always give the 
:Most entire satisfaction. 


: | Packed 20 cigarettes 


LATEST ENGLISH (new) 
POCKET CASES, 


And the Always Popular 


. ©FULL DRESS” PACKAGE. 





Kinney Tobacco Co., New York, 


Successors to KINNEY BROS. 


‘ Send 15 Cents for Sample Package. 


OUINA-LAROGHE, 
The Great French Tonic. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 





PERUVIAN BARK, IRON, 
CATALAN WINE. 


It has been used in France for twenty-five years, and 





| exceeds in popularity any other French preparation. 

It prevents Malaria, Cures Malarial Fevers, tones up 
| the system and invigorates the life. 
\ 

| 


It is sold universally, or by 


E. FOUCERA & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
| 30 N. William. Street, 
| NEW YORK. 
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% ae « r "COOKING RANCE. 


uick ec al cooker. 





Establi’d 


Richardson & Boynton Co.,"tea0, 














‘* PERFECT’? HEATING FURNACE. 


Best heating furnace made. 
Thousands of these successful goods in use all over the country. 


For parties es and Ranges, they will find it to 
their interest to purchase these goods if universal satisfactory 
operation is desired. Send for Circular, 


232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., & 84 Lake St., Chicago. 
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Ss ALWAYS 
READY 
, GLUE FOR USE. 


Cine; nas four times the strength. NO Heatillg, 





These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsenais 
and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all kinds of 
fine work. 


Pronounced STRONCEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use. 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market, some with high-sounding names ; others 
imitating our trad» marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry 1s: ‘‘Just as good as Le Page’s.” It 1s the best recommendation 
thatthe RUSSIA CEMENT CO, could have of the merits of 
their glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, 
red, yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. 

We have just commenced manufacturing our NEW 
PATENT CAN, which has the following advantages 
The top can be turned on or off readily by the fingers. 
Each can has brush fastened to the inside of cover, and 
a wiper to take off superfluous glue. This arrangement 
enables the amateur or artisan to carry a small can m 
th: pocket ready for immediate use, without danger of 
soiling from brush or can. The NEW PATENT 
CAN is in 3 sizes One-half pint, gill, and one-half 
gill, Regular cans, pint, quart, 2-quart, and gallon. 
2 sizes of bottle. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Gloucester, Mass. 
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Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this yournai, 
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EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Catalogue Col.C J Wricut,B S , A.M. 
to Principals : Joun N Titven, A M.,M D 





BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY. 
N ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL for both sexes. 
Year commences Sept 5, 1487, Best New York references 
given. For particulars address the Principal, 
Rev. M. L. SEVERANCE, Mancuester, Vr. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ledies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, EMBLA P O, Three 
miles from Batetimore, Mid. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Send tor Catalogue 








System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N Y.; 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 








é Habla V. Espaiiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano ? 


sar TRBwW VSS 


you can, at your own home, by 





Send for circulars 
Physicians and Mothers, which will amply prove every state- 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


SITUATION: 
Eos 
Short ANDsitiitions It has been successful in hundreds of cases where other pre- 


entering NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven's pared foods failed. 


For INVALIDS and DYSPEPTICS, 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 





and pamphlets giving testimony of 


Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S | etl we mate agai 


For sale by Druggists 


Meisterschaft System, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BuriincTon, Vr, 





Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 


Specimen Copy. Spanish, Fr'nch, German or 
Itatian, 25 Cents. 


1887--BABIES--1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will send, on ap- 


| 
| 
All subscribers—$5 00 for each Janguage—become actual pupils | plication, a Cabinet Photo. of the ‘Sweetest, fattest, healthiest 


of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, and corresponds 
with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
HERALD Buitp1neG, BOSTON, MASS. |} 


baby-in the country.” It 1s a beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s milk. Much 
valuable information for the mother given. Give date of birth, 


WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Burtincton, Vr. 
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A FACT WORTH REMEMBERING | 


The sales of 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Toilet Soap during the past 
year exceeded in amount the 
importations of all toilet soaps 
from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and all other 
countries combined, as shown 
by the official reports of the 
United States Treasury for 
1886. 

Cashmere Bouquet is but 
one of 108 varieties of Toilet 


Soaps manufactured by 
Colgate & Co. 


The enormous sale of the Cashmere Bouquet Soap has led some 
unscrupulous manufacturers to offer a number of inferior imitations 
of its color, form, and general appearanee. 

See that each wrapper and cake bears the name of Colgate & 
Company, the originators and sole manufacturers of the genuine 
article, 
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LIEUT. C. F. WINTER, 


Governor-General's Foot-Guards, Canada, 
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CARIBBEAN, 


Il. 


BY DR: W.. F. 


WHERE the clear water of the Carib- 
bean assumes its brightest, most trans- 
parent blue, there lies an island whose 
singular outlines, deep, shining lagoons, 
and landscapes quaint with the archi- 
tecture of bygone days, attract and in- 
terest every traveler that fate leads to 
these southern seas. 

Far from the trying winter climate of 
North America, with its changes and 
consequent pneumonias—so very far 
from the noise and confusion of the 
busy world that it is like a Rip Van 
Winkle island—Curagao, our first port 
of call after seven days of sea, offered a 
welcome haven. 

When Captain Hess said at dinner the 
evening before: ‘‘Be up early to-mor- 
row, ladies and gentlemen, for we shall 
get in by sunrise,” the announcement 
was received with hearty applause and 
many orders to be called in time. When 
gray dawn came we were sailing close 
along the land that sloped back from 
the sea in. cliff and valley until its black 
outlines stood out against the lightening 
sky in fantastic shapes of fortress or of 
man, with here and there an entering 
wedge of water parting the shore, or a 
white house perched on a lofty head- 
land, that seemed to watch us gliding by. 

There were but few buildings visible; 


HUTCHINSON, 


but as abodes of men are rarely built 
upon a coast line in any large number, 
this was not strange, and we gazed con- 
tentedly at the green hills that madea 
pleasant change from seven days of un- 
steady sea. An hour later we had our 
pilot aboard—a tall, saturnine native, 
whose face and attire called forth the 
curious questioning that inbound pas- 
sengers always give to pilots in foreign 
ports. There seems to be an idea that 
they ought to be of a new species, and 
the remark of one of our young ladies, 
‘“ Why, he is not different from our own 
pilots at all!” expressed exactly the gen- 
eral sentiment. But this stalwart son 
of the sea grew in interest when we 
learned that he was the fortunate hus- 
band of many successive wives, who had 
presented him with no less than eighteen 
pledges of their affection. ‘‘No won- 
der he wears carpet slippers!” quoth our 
youthful observer. 

After a whirl or two, like a sleepy 
dog looking for a bed, the great ship 
slid into port between two fortresses 
bearing the Holland tricolor, that were 
scarce a hundred yards apart, and the 
vessel was presently moored beside a 
wharf that might have been built by 
order of Peter Stuyvesant in Nieuw 
Amsterdam. There could hardly be a 
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mistake. No; those Dutch facades, those 
narrow, many-storied and much orna- 
mented houses of blue and pink and 
green ; those peculiar dormers; those nar- 
row streets that are all sidewalk; and the 
language spoken by portly, slow-mov- 
ing citizens—we were certainly viewing 
Manhattan Island, moved backward two 
hundred and fifty years and southward 
a score of degrees. 

Curacao does not seem quite like Rot- 
terdam or one of the smaller cities of 
the Zuyder Zee: it has a something 
about it of later date, of a more re- 
cent creation than they ; and, although 
first impressions of places often change 
upon closer acquaintance, ours only 
grew stronger as we crossed the harbor 
in a square punt slowly sculled by a 
muscular native, and then wandered 
about the narrow and wider streets of 
Willemstaat. Each house, every inte- 
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CURAGAO. 


rior and most of the figures might have 
been copied from old prints of Nieuw 
Amsterdam; and when we went to 
church on Sunday, the minister, in 
round black turban hat, with ceremoni- 
ous bowing to his audience before 
mounting the winding stair, and preach- 
ing in fluent Dutch from an ancient 
pulpit, heightened the illusion until it 
seemed quite real. 

Curacao streets are full of dark 
interiors, such as Rembrandt and Ten- 
iers have given us. Some of the streets 
are scarcely four feet wide; into their 
depths the vivid rays of a nearly verti- 
cal sun scarcely penetrate, and their 
very best views are impossible to the pho- 
tographer’s camera by reason of want of 
light. But there are many superb 
cha.ces for the brush if one had time 
and skill; strange contrasts between 
an intense light that pervades the air, 
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CURACAO, FROM OTRA BANDA. 


making all things glow with fervent 
heat and quivering life, and the little, 
dark, wide-open shops where goldsmiths 
sit all day and hammer out filagree 
work of gold, such as Etruscan jewelers 
once made;—quaint figures of blacks 
bending over glowing charcoal fur- 
naces in dim cells, where now and then a 
shaft of fierce white light cleaves its 
way through the darkness to a snowy 
turban, a crimson shawl, or the spark- 
ling eyes of a naked baby; and such 
roofs, hanging gables and picturesque 
balconies !—an artist might spend months 
here, and still find something new each 
day. 

Off shore a little distance from town, 
where a friend took us sailing many 
times in his trim steam yacht, deep la- 
goons stretch out for miles in every di- 
rection, making harbor for a fleet of any 
size, where the largest man-of-war may 
lie hidden to her topmasts from the sea, 





and holding in outstretched shining 
arms pretty islands, where date palms 
grow, and oysters pensively hang from 
smaller trees. 

Looking across the bay .from Otra 
Banda, the picture is very suggestive of 
Venice, and with a gondola or two, 
would be striking in resemblance. At- 
mospheric tints are the same, water 
values are equal, and moonlight on the 
Venetian lagoons is even less lovely than 
upon the enchanted waters of this charm- 
ing isle. <A little bridge spans the narrow 
channel from Willemstaat to Skarlo; 
beyond it a wide bay spreads out, around 
which are built some handsome resi- 
dences; and the towers of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral make a fitting back- 
ground to the view. 

Wheeled vehicles there are none, ex- 
cept a very few private carriages, which 
have a lonesome air as they occasionally 
wait in front of a shop. Most citizens 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 
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CALLE ANCHA: 


go a-foot about the town, or for longer 
distances mount patient donkeys; but 
these animals are not numerous, and the 
visitor may count upon doing consider- 
able walking; though he is the only one 
who will, for life and time move leisure- 
ly in this island of the sun; long years 
ago the residents learned to take both in 
slow tempo. 

The .governor, a courteous Holland 
gentleman with fluent English at com- 
mand, lives in a handsome house that 
forms part of a fortress of olden date, 
when church and state alike needed help 
from good stone walls and ready cannon. 
There was once, so they told me, a hand- 
some park in front of the gray, lichen- 
stained walls that now look bare and 
shadeless upon the bay; but when it 
became a question between water for 
people and water for trees, the latter 
naturally went without. For they do 
not arrange their water-supply properly, 
these Curacaons. When we arrived, it 
was raining in a deliberate fashion from 
out an absolutely cloudless sky, and no 
one minded it in the least. Around our 
ship’s bows, and everywhere upon the 
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deep dark water of the bay, small rain- 
bows danced in jolly play, and sparkling 
drops shone bright on every rope aboard. 
In a few minutes, it was over; a few 
more and another shower came ; the clear 
sunshine continuing steady through all, 
as if it had no part whatever in such 
freaks. This sort of thing had been go- 
ing on nearly every day for fourteen 
months whan we arrived, and the land 
was a wet sponge in consequence. And 
then, on the debit side, until that time, 
it had been eight years since any rain at 
all had fallen! At that time, water was 
brought from the main land in barrels 
sufficient to keep animals alive, and it 
may easily be imagined that but little 
was given to trees. Asa result, the isl- 
and is quite bare. There are occasional 
clumps of cocoa palms, or mangoes, but 
the general landscape is treeless. 

Many remnants of former wealth are 
visible in Curacao. Looking up Calle 
Ancha from the pretty club-house on 
the bay, there is on either side of the 
way a succession of handsome fronts 
with recessed and pillared piazzas that 
must have cost many an easily-earned 
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dollar. They are very picturesque and 
a view of the street is an ornament to 
any collection of photographs. On the 
way out of town in any direction there 
are handsome houses whose owners have 
no longer means to keep them up. 
Gates are open, it is true, but there are 
no hinges to them, and fentes on each 
side are so nearly gone that gates are 
superfluous. Yet, lacking most things 
needful to make a guest's visit luxurious, 
the owners are cordially inclined to 
hospitality, and in their charming homes 
an accredited stranger will always find 
cultivated society and a hearty welcome. 
Indeed in all these cities, a guest prop- 
erly introduced from the great world out- 
side is eagerly received and his company 
sought, for he opens wide the window 
that swings shut for most of the time. 
Wealth, as understood in wider lands, 
does not exist, but hospitality remains ; 
for the keen cold that shuts up Northern 
pockets finds no analogue here, and un- 
ostentatious bits of kindness 
meet the stranger on every 
hand. 

Low prices reign. A steady 
policy of free trade and per- 
haps long lack of much mon- 
ey, have made Curacao shops 
among the cheapest in the 
world. I purchased a suit of 
good cloth, fairly well-made 
by a native tailor, for twelve 
dollars. An island cent is a 
minute piece of copper with 
a value that I could not ex- 
actly ascertain. The standard 
appeared to be the price of 
ferriage across the harbor ; 
and as this varied from eight 
little coins to all one had, it 
was not constant enough for 
me to compute by. Prob- 
ably twenty of them would 
make an old-fashioned cop- 
per penny. There were a few 
pieces of silver about, rem- 
nants of a coin famine, when 
Holland cut Mexican dollars 
into triangular fifths, stamp- 
ed each one and sent it into 
circulation as twenty cents. 

Of course, the state religion 
is the Dutch Reformed; but 
goverment is liberal, extend- 
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ing to other denominations a helping 
hand by assisting to pay all clerical sal- 
aries, and Roman Catholics have much 
the finest church established upon the 
island. 

One of the liveliest drives in Curacao 
is across to Hato Cave, an excursion by 
no means easy to bring about, in view of 
lack of carriage, nine miles being a long 
walk in the tropics. However, all ob- 
stacles were finally overcome by devoted 
friends, and we drove out of Otra Banda 
one lovely Sunday morning just as people 
were going to church. They came into 
town in gala dress, carrying shoes care- 
fully under their arms, to be put on only 
when at church doors. Some of the girls 
we met were very pretty, and all greeted 
us with a polite smile and the equivalent 
of ‘*Good morning.” 

Our road was perfect for a mile or two, 
and then began to show the desolation 
that appears to have fallen upon the 
island as a whole. Once those curving 
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hills were covered with rich forests of 
mahogany and cedar, the plains between 
yielded so bounteous a harvest of Indian 
corn that it was largely exported, and the 
handsome residences that are so fast go- 
ing to decay were homes of hospitable 
and wealthy planters. But trees were 
cut for sale, and when they were gone, 
rain went too, and one of Nature’s richest 
island gems became the home of flocks of 
goats and kids, whose skins now give to 
Curacao its only celebrity and material 
of export. 

Occasionally there were a few stubby 
orange and lemon trees; but the fruit, a 
rare and costly orange whose peel sells for 
two dollars a pound to flavor a liqueur 
that is named after the island, is almost 
unknown. Like the Madeira wine from 
California and French brandy from Ho- 
boken, the name remains, although the 
cordial is made in Holland from some- 
thing else than island oranges. 

We came to numbers of manchineel 
trees. Theseare so far identical with the 
deadly upas that their effects are nearly 
the same; quite, so far as testing them and 
getting away alive permit me to say. If 
arain-drop glides from 4 manchineel tree 
and strikes the skin of an unwary stran- 
ger, it poisons instantly with effects some- 
thing like those of ‘‘ poison ivy.” I did 
not know the tree when arain-storm drove 
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two of us to shelter beneath its low, thick, 
glossy-leaved branches, but in a few min- 
utes dizziness and nausea came on, with 
great languor, and we got out of its in- 
fluence at once, to give it a wide berth 
forall future time. Neither of us entirely 
recovered from the poison for two or three 
days. It appears to exhale from the 
leaves, is densest in a rain-storm, and is 


soluble in water; but its nature has not’ 


been investigated so far as I am aware. 
Natives say that even handling its wood 
will poison the hands of susceptible 
people, although it may have been cuta 
long time. 

Once upon a time, as storybooks say, 
Captain Kydd came down here in one of 
his voyages, and finding the island admir- 
ably suited to his profession, disembarked 
and took possession of the north side, 
farthest away from thé madding crowd 
on the other shore where the towns were. 
There, where precipitous limestone bluffs 
climb up thirty. feet or more, he found 
an entrance to a cave. Inside, a wide, 
spacious passage, carpeted with white 
sand, and thoroughly ventilated, led—in 
fact, still leads—to a chamber that any 
pirate king might be proud to call his 
throne room. Overhead, in the center 
of a domed roof, whose walls are a sue- 
cession of scallop-shell excavations in 
soft graystone, an oval window lets in 
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the sunlight, that presently plays pranks 
with pillars of reflecting crystal scattered 
all around. It is so high, this window, 
that none of us could strike it witha 
pebble, and its outside opening is so well 
hidden by overhanging bushes and weeds 
that it can be found only with great 
difficulty. 

About the hall were splendid natural 
couches where a hundred sleepers might 
have taken their rest, and no cloak be 
needed. No dampness penetrated here. 
Two dark gloomy mouths open upon 
passages leading no one knows where, 
that would have made famous retreats 
for our gallant captain and 
his men in case of attack. 
None came, however. In- 
deed, the colonists upon the 
other side of the island, who 
were always in hot water 
with some one, were far more 
likely to make alliance of- 
fensive and defensive with so 
powerful a neighbor than to 
try to drive him out. 

So he lived here at will 
and departed when he chose. 
No doubt there may be stores 
of golden ingots from Span- 
ish galleons lying buried 
somewhere beneath the dry 
sand of Hato Cave; but no 
one appears to take stock 
enough in the story to begin 
digging for the lucre, and the 
iron-barred door that closed 
the outer entrance remains 
peacefully ajar, unless some 
curious traveler swings it 
shut to try how cave-dwell- 
ers used to feel at home. 
From the rugged entrance a 
beautiful view of land and 
sea and sky is spread out, that can only 
be equaled for brilliancy of color, inten- 
sity of high lights and softness of dis- 
tance by other tropical islands, never by 
scenes in northern lands. 

From a rare history of Curacao writ- 
ten many years ago in quaint Spanish, 
I glean a few facts of its earliest san- 
guinary story. When Columbus made 
his second voyage of discovery to the 
West Indies, he was accompanied by a 
bloodthirsty Spaniard, Ojeda, who was 
so struck with the beauty of the island, 
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its peaceful and unresisting natives and 
their apparent wealth, that he then and 
there determined to seize and hold it for 
his own. After his return to Europe 
with Columbus, he went to a well-known 
enemy of the latter, Fonseca, stated his 
plans and asked for aid. Willing to 
spite one whom he thoroughly hated, 
and being assured himself that this 
offered an excellent opportunity, Fonseca 
fitted out an expedition, placed it under 
Ojeda’s command, and started it off to 
secure by fraud the fruit of Columbus’s 
toil. Sailing for the Spanish Main, 
which was so called because it was the 
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main route from Mexico to Spain, the 
first pirates landed upon this island, 
then called Gigantes, and began to prey 
upon its defenceless inhabitants. 

After a short time, being disappointed 
of expected rich gold mines, and tired 
of luxury that was mostly confined to 
their chief, Ojeda’s men revolted, seized 
him and sent him in chains to Santo 
Domingo, where he shortly after died in 
misery. 

He was followed by several other 
Spanish governors until after the reign 
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of Felipe II., King of the Netherlands, 
when a force of Hollanders under Boude- 
wyn Hendriks set out for Curagao, 
where they arrived upon Easter Day, 1626, 
and gradually dispossessed the Spaniards. 

By the peace of Munster in 1648, it 
was formally ceded to Holland, to which 
it has belonged ever since, although its 
ownership has not been wanting in 
bloody episodes of war with France, 
England and pirate chiefs, each of whom, 
in turn, coveted and fought for the beau- 
tiful island. 

And it is a valuable prize. Lying in 
a direct line from Europe to Panama, 
with the only harbor between the con- 
tinents except St. Lucia, to which it is 
far superior, with healthful climate and 
riches in phosphate beds that are little 
known in the commercial world, it would 
scarcely remain an undisputed territory 
long after a completed canal should 
unite two great oceans and send past 
this magnificent seaport great fleets of 
ships; or, if it did, there would be speed- 
ily constructed a series of docks, for 
which nature offers rare advantages, 


which Holland might draw a 
revenue recalling ancient dreams of El 
Dorado. 

Consul Smith showed me a snug cor- 
ner in one of these deep, quiet lagoons, 
where an immense dry-dock could be 
built at small expense, with water and 
space enough for any ship afloat. In- 
deed, for boldness of shore, ease of ac- 
cess, and protection from danger, there 
is little left for science to add to natural 
advantages. 

It is especially healthful. During win- 
ter months a steady, average tempera- 
ture of 70° Fahrenheit obtains, with 
strong northerly breezes that sweep the 
old Dutch streets clean, and there are 
no epidemic diseases. Nights are cool 
and quiet, and if there were a decent 
hotel in the island, there is not a winter 
resort in the world where invalids could 
be more comfortable or have a better 
chance to improve. Equality of tem- 
perature, dryness of soil, and absence of 
dissipation, fit Curacao admirably for 
consumptives, especially those to whom 
economy is a desideratum. 


from 
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Steps are already taxen toward build- 
ing a hotel upon a cliff that is above the 
city and yet in it, whence a series of 
charming pictures may be enjoyed, and 
where a delicious breeze blows all day 
and all night long. Consul Smith has 
projected a winter home for visitors, 
that shall be handsome and home-like. 
With the fine steamer service of the Red 
D ships every ten days from New York, 
this ought to make our distant island 
gem as well known as Nassau or Ber- 
muda. 

From Curacao to Maracaibo is about 
two hundred and fifty miles; twenty- 
four hours one way with the wind, and 
two or three days, as the case may be, 
against it. Before leaving home, this 
far-away city with musical name had 
been a chief point of attraction, the west- ©: 
ern boundary of my journey. In the 
great inland sea upon whose farther 
bank the city stands, I had read of lake 
dwellers, the only ones upon a western 
continent, except a few scarcely worth 
mentioning, in one of Amazon’s broad 
estuaries, and I was anxious to study 
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them. No one seemed to know much 
about the subject—another reason for 
going. Every one with whom I talked of 
it warned me against terrible heat, aw- 
ful accommodations, and still more, yel- 
low-fever, that promptly marked every 
stranger with its orange seal of death. 
My anxiety to get there increased. 

From Curacao the pretty steamer 
Maracaibo” runs across twice a month 
or so, and a careful study of her pleasant 
officers (who denied all rumors of Yel- 
low Jack) and of her comfortable quar- 
ters, kindly tendered as residence while 
away, settled the question ; and the visit 
has been a matter of  self-gratulation 
ever since, 

Captain Reith, the jolliest of hosts, 
and his steward, one of the Virginian 
darkey cooks of the olden time when 
they were the best to be found, made 
the small voyage so pleasant that we had 
crossed the bar, passed its guardian one- 
gun castle of San Carlos, and were steam- 

A aa ES a ates cok ing up the lake, before departure from 
ae Beene SURAgAO. PROTESTANT CHURCH, Curacao had time to be fairly realized. 
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The story of Maracaibo’s christening 
runs thus : It was almost four hundred 
years ago, when Spanish invaders came 
sailing up the lake to see what stores of 
gold or precious stones might be plun- 
dered from the rulers of its shores, and 
found where the city now is a native 
town called Coquivacca, governed by ¢ 
powerful chief named Mara, who re- 
sented the coming of foreigners with 
fierce warfare and many battles. But 
mail-clad soldiers were more than a 
match for naked Indians, and one by 
one the villages succumbed, until the 
last one only remained.. A determined 
stand was made here, and in heat of bat- 
tle the chieftain fell. Seeing his death 
a Spanish soldier raised a cry of victory 
that resounded throughout the attacking 
force, Mara cayé! Mara cayé! ‘‘ Mara 
has fallen!” And around the spot where 
Mara fell, the fair town has grown that 
perpetuates his name. 

Twenty-five miles from a ten-foot bar 
at the lake entrance, a city of 35,000 in- 
habitants stretches its red-tiled roofs and 
many spires backward from the water, 
until lost in distance of treeless cliffs or 
dark red sand-hills; and we cast anchor 
a hundred rods from shore, opposite a 
lovely grove of cocoa palms, whose low 
waving fronds shaded close the build- 
ings of the boating Club de Lago, pos- 
sessors of a fourteen-oared practice shell. 
Situated at a sharp angle of shore, the 
city extends north and west from the 
club grove for about a mile in each 
direction, with no trees except a few 
cocoa palms and the ones growing in 
the plaza in front of Government 
House. It is essentially a tropical town, 
yet not always, and certainly not in 
early spring, subject to tropical heat. 
From the northward sea there came a 
steady cool breeze all day and night that 
kept my thermometer down to an aver- 
age of 70° F. while the sun was shin- 
ing, and made nights cool enough for a 
blanket. Yet over those shadeless streets 
there poured a steady stream of fierce 
glaring sunlight that pierced into every 
nook and threw shadows upon pave- 
ments almost as black as those beneath 
electric lights. When I wondered at 
the coolness, so different from the in- 
ferno that had been pictured, one of my 
friends said that it was exceptional— 
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that usually the weather was much 
warmer, and that in summer the heat 
was steadily above 90°. It seems curi- 
ous that every place I remember visit- 
ing in thirty years of travel, has always 
presented exceptional weather; but as 
this was exceptionally good, no protest 
was entered. 

Going ashore early, before sunrise, 
our first visit was made to the market- 
place, to see what Maracaibans live up- 
on. A better and a cheaper market 
would be hard to find. Excellent beef, 
goat, pork and fowls averaged ten cents 
a pound, and all varieties of tropical 
fruits abounded at corresponding prices. 
Tied together in bunches were great 
green lizards, two or three feet long, 
with brown warts all over them, and 
vicious black beads of eyes. They 
snapped at us like dogs as we passed, 
and when teased with a stick, clung to 
it like bull terriers. These were iguanas, 
whose delicious white flesh is eagerly 
eaten by all classes. It tastes like chick- 
en, but is more delicate. Of course, con- 
siderable hunger would be needed to 
make them appetizing to a stranger who 
should recognize them in a stew. Far- 
ther on, an animal with head and tail 
like a rat, feet like an alligator, and a 
coat of mail like an ironclad man-of- 
war, was tied to a post. Upon receiv- 
ing a poke it rolled itself promptly into 
a ball, head and all being quite covered 
by its plates, and thus defied further at- 
tack. This was an armadillo, also a 
tidbit when properly stewed or roasted. 

Monkeys were scarce in the market; 
and the old school-book fable of travelers 
making use of them to get cocoanuts from 
lofty trees, by shying stones up at them 
and dodging nuts that came down in re- 
turn, came to mind as I watched the antics 
of a few of these poor brutes waiting their 
turn to besold. The fact is, monkeys are 
very shy of their human cousins, and 
retreat from civilization with all speed. 
Cocoanut trees do not grow wild, but 
require careful cultivation and constant 
care, being planted for profit or for orna- 
ment near houses; so that a monkey is 
almost as likely to be found upon an 
apple tree as on a cocoa-palm. And 
owners of plantations would probably 
welcome any stranger, whether two or 
four-handed, who attempted to steal 
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their fruit, very much in the same man- 
ner as they would with us. I fear that 
the story of monkey usefulness is exag- 
gerated, not to say mythical. 

Maracaibo streets are free from wheeled 
vehicles, except a few carts for hauling 
goods. A single livery stable has two 
or three carriages, which are rarely let. 
The reason became plain after a single 
drive about town and in the outskirts. 
Except along the docks and upon Calle 
Derecho—the street called Straight— 
driving is difficult by reason of poor 
pavements, while outside the town there 
are no roads whatever. Hence no one 
drives. 

The windows are: Moorish, projecting 
a foot or more into narrow streets, hav- 
ing no sashes or glass, and mostly occu- 
pied by naked babies and listless women, 
who amuse themselves by industriously 
staring at nothing all day. When dark- 
ness comes they go to bed or otherwise 
disappear, and after eight o'clock the 
city seems deserted. But it is both clean 
and healthful. Even in narrow slums 


where Indians live, no offensive sights 
or smells were encountered, and diligent 
enquiry established the fact that there 
had been no epidemic sickness for months. 
There was not a case of fever of any 
kind in the hospitals, and natives every- 
where seemed robust and well. An ex- 
cellent water supply comes from a spring 
several miles away. 

Not only is the city healthy, it is well 
governed. Crime is rare and sternly 
punished—an improvement over former 
years, when great license reigned. Fine 
public buildings and schools, a hand- 
some well-kept park, fairly good hospi- 
tals, and a thriving trade in coffee and 
hides, all attest that municipal matters 
are prudently managed. 

Literature does not seem to flourish. 
There are two daily newspapers, but 
their average circulation of three hun- 
dred copies apiece indicates a want of ap- 
preciation, or that while intelligence and 
culture are by no means lacking, the 
reading class is not numerous. 

Beyond this ‘western seaport of the 
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republic, there is nothing except wilder- 
ness and fierce natives. The Goajiras, a 
warlike and savage race inhabit the vast 
peninsula called by their name that ex- 
tends from Lake Maracaibo to the north 
and west and covers over a thousand 
square miles of territory. Here they 
live in small bodies with some attempt 
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vide themselves with food—i. e., the rest 
of the prisoners. 

A gentleman of Maracaibo gave me a 
half dozen poisoned arrows from these 
natives, and one of their bows. The 
latter is of some brownish wood, not 
very strong nor elastic, for it is not nec- 
essary that its projectile should go very 
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at tribal rule, but acknowledging no 
supreme chief except in times of war, 
when the most skillful or the boldest 
soldier takes command. 

Money they neither have nor use; and 
all trade is carried on by barter of cattle 
and hides for goods. Vast herds are 
raised and form their chief wealth. 

They are singularly jealous of whites, 
and such is their known ferocity that 
travel is practically barred. The par- 
ticulars I give were furnished me by 
Mr. Cowgill, U. 8. Consular Secretary, 
who has spent years wandering among 
the wilds of South America. He in- 
stanced a case of a man who traveled at 
will among the Goajiras, by marrying a 
daughter of every tribe that he met, and 
thus formally becoming a member thereof 
—the only possible guaranty of safety, 
but one that I should hesitate to recom- 
mend. 

Near this nation, on the south, are the 
Motilunes, a race of natives still fiercer 
than their neighbors. They are reported 
to be polygamists and cannibals; making 
periodical war upon the nearest tribes to 
obtain a supply of women, and to pro- 


deep. The arrows are made of single 
joints of bamboo, with barbless iron points 
upon which some variety of woorara 
had been rubbed, which still retains its 
venom. An experiment upon a dog 
showed them to be as dangerous as when 
first dipped. The animal in two minutes 
after being wounded with a tip, expired, 
without pain or struggling, from sus- 
pension of heart’s action. When struck 
by this poison, animals appear as if 
paralyzed, rarely moving until they fall; 
which makes it invaluable to hunters 
who chase their game through the dense 
under growth of a tropical jungle, and 
would lose nine-tenths of it if not ren- 
dered at once incapable of motion. 

Game abounds in every part of Vene- 
zuela. Across Lake Maracaibo, where 
blue mountains break into soft curves a 
sky that is still more blue, there are 
primeval forests of mahogany, ebony, 
wine and gold woods, in whose depths 
deer, antelopes and tigers roam at large. 
Sometimes the tiger grows to great size, 
and I saw a recent skin that measured 
eight feet from nose to root of tail. 
Hunting parties are frequently made up, 
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and with such game as this there are 
plentiful chances of dangerous adven- 
ture. 

The lake is full of excellent food 
fishes, and near its mouth, gigantic saw- 
fish, Pristis Perrotteti, abound. These are 
genuine sea-tigers and attack sharks at 
sight, rarely coming off second-best. We 
fished for them with dynamite, a cartridge 
of which exploding beneath the surface, 
stunned every animal within its concus- 
sion distance, and our boatman picked 
them up as they came to the surface. 
The method involves no useless destruc- 
tion of finny life ; unless speedily capt- 
ured, the fish soon recover from the 
shock and swim off as well as ever. 

Into the southwestern end of the lake, 
the Zulia river comes from the south 
and west through a rich and fertile 
country ; its headwaters are in the foot 
hills of the Andes. Thousands of acres 
of splendid wheat land here await culti- 
vation ; rich mines of metal and precious 
stones are still unwrought; fruits and 
climate of temperate zone are here to 
tempt immigration, and yet the whole 
region is a wilderness. Nothing need 
hinder emigrants going there. Guzman 
Blanco is anxious to have them, and the 


Venezuelan government makes liberal 
offers of aid to bodies of colonists. Yet 
the tide has never gone that way, and a 
vast country lies virgin until the settler 
comes. Down the Zulia, the Catatumbo 
and the Escalente, light-draft stern- 
wheel American- built steamers bring 
coffee, hides and a little cocoa that go to 
make up Maracaibo’s exports, and a 
goodly part of the coffee is afterward 
sold under name of ‘‘ Java,” which it 
closely resembles. A railway has been 
projected into this fertile region, but not 
yet surveyed, and an English engineer 
who came out for that purpose gave up 
his journey for some unknown reason. 

But the day must soon come when rest- 
less capital seeking investment and rich 
lands awaiting it, will be brought to- 
gether here by means of a sagacious 
government, and the northern part of 
South America will find outlet for its 
immense wealth through Maracaibo. If 
it were possible so to improve the bar as 
to provide deep water, this would become 
the leading northern port of the Southern 
continent. But this is doubtful. In 
place of a sharp submarine precipice end- 
ing a shallow terrace, forming a perma- 
nent receptacle for mud and sand, such 
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as terminates the sea bottom beyond New 
Orleans jetties, we have here a level floor 
scarcely increasing in depth for many 
miles northward. There is but little 
water motion to keep a bar clear, and for 
a large part of the year prevailing winds 
are from the north, setting what small 
amount there is, backward into the lake. 
It therefore seems as if improvement of 
the bar must be postponed until some 
other methods besides those now known 
shall be discovered; and meanwhile com- 
merce must be restricted to vessels draw- 
ing less than ten feet of water. Indeed, 
with a stanch steamship like the ‘‘ Mara- 
eaibo,” commanded by an officer who had 
been years running into the lake, we were 
detained twenty-four hours inside, until 
the sea on the bar went down enough to 
make its passage possible. 

In Venezuela, as elsewhere in South 
America, an immense commerce awaits 
enterprising merchants. Every govern- 
ment upon the continent is favorable to 
the United States, and our people are 
welcome guests at every court. Yet with 
strange fatuity, we abstain from grasping 
rich prizes held out to us, and let Euro- 
pean competitors take them. We have 


one line of steamers running there; Eu- 
rope has about twenty. Beside the Boul- 
tons, I could learn of no single American 
commercial house; while of Germans, 
English and French, there are scores. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

To traveler and archzologist, there is 
nothing more interesting than the town 
of Santa Rosas, where the lake-dwellers 
have built their curious homes, and where 
customs and manners of an epoch too 
far distant for history, remain in their 
primeval condition. Even tradition can- 
not say when they began to live in these 
water houses; they were there when 
Spanish invaders passed them by as too 
poor for plunder, too insignificant for 
prey. 

No one knows exactly where they came 
from. Perhaps from the powerful Goa- 
jiras, although one of their chiefs denied 
it; perhaps from some other of the many 
nations that once lived upon the great 
lake. They cannot themselves tell, and 
all history is lost, every tradition for- 
gotten. 

Even from Maracaibo it is no such 
easy matter to reach them, for their 
home is ten miles down the lake, and 
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the only means of communication are 
those a traveler succeeds in finding for 
himself. But in the kind hands of Capt. 
Reith, I fared better, and set out in a 
steam-launch one charming morning 
early, expecting to be back in good sea- 
son for dinner, and have a whole day 
there. But the launch proved a failure, 
and Laksy and I had to pull the eight 
miles against head wind and sea to reach 
our point. Part of the way was charm- 
ing, a novel experience of its kind. It 
lay through a narrow canal a mile or 
two long, where dense jungle kept us 
in semi-darkness, and we could hear, 
not see, numbers of amphibious brutes 
scuttling off before the boat’s advance. 
“There goes a boa!” remarked Laksy, 
cheerfully; or, ‘‘ That was a big  alliga- 
tor,” as a crash among the rushes made 
evident the presence of some great ani- 
mal. Scores of birds of brilliant plum- 
age fluttered around, and the air was 
dank with heavy odors from unknown 
plants. Most of the channel was too nar- 
row for oars, and we poled the boat 
along, carefully taking into considera- 
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upon piles, aquarter of a mile from shore, 
with which they had no communication 
except by pirogues—dug-outs. Drawing 
nearer, they were seen to be entirely sep- 
arate, some twenty-five yards apart. A 
dozen natives of both sexes and all ages 
came wading out to meet us. All were 
decently clad except young children, and 
greeted us with simple courtesy, many 
of the men speaking Spanish fluently. 
Their houses were composed of four 
corner-pieces and sharply-angled thatch- 
ed roof, with sides of wattled bulrushes 
and floors of round poles laid length- 
wise two inches apart, covered here and 
there with rush-mats. Access from the 
water was had by a notched tree-trunk 
driven into the lake bottom; it was 
easy to climb four or five feet up it into 
the single room where two or more fam- 
ilies lived contentedly. There are six- 
teen lodges in all) containing about two 
hundred and fifty people, who are hale, 
hearty, and fine specimens physically. 
Food is cooked, chiefly stewed, over a 
little wood-fire built in a box of sea-sand, 
and is eaten with a large wooden spoon 
made of totuma, a 
species of gourd. 











In an iron pot I 
saw a dinner cook- 
ing that contain- 
ed, among seething 
vegetables, alliga- 
tors’ claws, fish, 
and what looked 
like sections of 
snakes, although 
they might have 
been eels. We were 
cordially invited to 
dine, but were not 
hungry. ~ 
Inside, each dwell- 
ing was one cham- 
ber, if, indeed, an 
enclosure without 
other rear wall than 
a mat, and a front 
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tion the unhealthiness of an involuntary 
bath in such a place. 
At last Santa Rosas came in sight—a 
group of palm-thatched houses standing 
VoL. VI.—34 





entirely open may 
be so called. Vari- 
ous household uten- 
sils hung from roof 
poles. Beds or couches were entirely 
absent, a simple arrangement for the 
night being made by unrolling a mat 
and lying down upon it. 
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Many of their young women were 
very good-looking. They are reared for 
sale; but upon account of general busi- 
ness depression, the chief said, prices 
were low. ‘‘ Here is my daughter,” he 
remarked, pointing to a bright lass of 
sixteen, tawny brown in color and beau- 
tifully formed. ‘‘ I will sell her for two 
maracottas and a half.” A maracotta is 
Venezuelan for an American twenty- 
dollar gold piece. 

‘*No,” said I, ‘I do not care to buy 
her. In my country there are no slaves; 
besides, what would I do with her? She 


can speak only your language. We 
could not talk.” 
‘That is nothing,” eagerly; ‘‘she 


will learn your language in a month. 
Besides, she can cook your food, and I 
must sell her—times are hard.” 

‘No, it would never do,” I replied. 
I am not going home direct, and do n't 
care about buying to-day.” 


‘Take her at two maracottas ... one 
and a half! No? Well, then, caballero, 


you shall have her for one. 
young, strong, and can work. 

3ut no inducement was of avail, and 
the chief reluctantly gave me up as im- 
practicable. My friends here tell me 
that these girls are chiefly sold for im- 
moral purposes, and that most of the 
ready cash that the tribe sees comes from 
the traffic. They are very social in 
nature, constantly visiting about between 
different houses, and a dozen of all ages 
may be seen at any time in the shallow 
water. 

But civilization is slowly driving them 
away. Young Maracaibans make Sun- 
day excursions to Santa Rosas, invade 
their dwellings, and paint the amphibi- 
ans’ town so red that almost all their 
time is spent in bleaching out again, and 
they fail to see the joke. Peaceful by 
nature and long training, they never 
think of resisting, but hide away in- 
stead; and a number have migrated 
across the lake to Punta Palma, where a 
half-dozen dwellings may be seen as the 
steamer rounds that lovely point. 

It is probable that early lake-dwellers, 


See, she is 


in these regions at least, built their 
original huts in the water to avoid 


ravenous wild beasts with which sur- 
rounding woods were then filled, and to 
give time to prepare for defence if at- 
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tacked by human enemies even more 
ferocious. When steam whistles and 
railway tracks came, both human and 
quadrupedal tigers fled further inland; 
but habits of centuries’ growth are not 
quickly unlearned, and the Juanos still 
build and inhabit their watery houses, 
and are among the disappearing races of 
our Western Continent. A few isolated 
houses of this kind are found along the 
mouths of the Orinoco and Amazon, but 
their owners are migratory in type, they 
have no tribal system, and their dweil- 
ings will not repay a visit; while in 
Lake Maracaibo they must for 
time yet remain a chief attraction to 
travelers who are fond of ethnological 
research. 

Between Santa Rosas and the 
there are evidences of late volcanic 
action. Upon the western shore, where 
our consul has erected a battery of two- 
ounce brass cannon around his flag- 
statf, the soil is disintegrated lava, full 
of half-caleined wood or casts of nuts, 
almonds, that were growing along these 
shores in ages long past—so long that 
the entire range of mountains that once 
covered the western as they still do the 
eastern shore, has retreated many miles 


some 


town 


inland, leaving tracks of ancient seas 
and prehistoric eruptions in marine shells 
and slag lying scattered upon the sur- 
face of the rocky sterile land that is 
their representative. Masses of 
mineral paint are frequent, and some 
cliff faces are seamed with strive of bright 
tints, much as are the sides of far west- 
ern-cafons in our own land. Tropical 
vegetation is rampant. A path cut 
through thick undergrowth to-day with 
much labor of machete, is grown so close 
again in forty-eight hours that another 
cutting is needed to open the way; and 
yet, with proper care and in the season 
that I have indicated, Lake Maracaibo 
is as safe to visit as Lake Superior. And 
to a naturalist, its shore is almost terra 
incognita. 

In the palmy days of Spanish rule, 
Jesuits came here and built a beautiful 
college, whose architecture carries one 
back to sunny Southern Spain. Bal 
conies, window and gables are distinctly 
Moorish, with just so much of Anda- 
lusian in arrangement as to mark the 
later hand. It is now in process of de- 


sole 
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SANTA ROSAS INDIAN GIRL, LAKE MARACAIBO, 


molition, and I was fortunate to secure 
a photograph before the work began. 
The city claims to be more learned, more 
studious than others of Venezuela ; and 
some influence of an educational center 
still remains in the scholarly attainments 
of her native gentlemen, and their very 
general interest in public schools. 

I regard a journey to our sister re- 
public as incomplete that does not in- 
clude a visit to her wonderful inland 
sea, and to its remarkable water village. 
But the country is interesting from 
nearly every point ; and I trust these 
articles have indicated at least a small 
portion of its attractions. 

Sitting on the ‘* Maracaibo’s ” deck the 


evening when we sailed into Curacao 
harbor, homeward bound, a half-dozen 
Venezuelan gentlemen and the writer 
sat talking of travel, of pleasant ac- 
quaintances made and lost, and of the 
great unlikelihood that all of us would 
ever see again the hospitable shores to 
whose blue mountain peaks we had 
waved a last adieu on distant horizon 
line only a few hours before. Sunset 
changed quickly to darkness as we ran 
into port, and, parting, I said to my 
new-made friends, ‘‘ Perhaps we may 
meet again in Venezuela; who knows 2?” 

They gravely answered with uncov- 
ered heads, Si Dios quiere, caballero : 
‘Sir, if God wills.” 
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IX. 


Outvia’s aunts had purposely re- 
frained from mentioning to her the ill- 
ness of Mr. Delaplaine. They had decided 
that such information could carry with 
it no force of inducement. Besides gout 
was such a volatile sort of complaint; it 
pounced upon you to-day and darted 
away from you to-morrow. In a short 
time Mr. Delaplaine might be well, and 
able to continue whatever work they, 
the coadjutors in his cause, might suc- 
cessfully have started. 

But Olivia’s reception of their ad- 
vances had been worse than merely un- 
favorable. She would not marry her late 
father’s partner, as she bluntly but rather 
picturesquely said, though he should 
promise to clothe her in cloth-of-gold 
and to hang her all over with diamonds. 
Mrs. Auchincloss’s most dexterous quib- 
bles and jesuitries were effete as imple- 
ments for undermining a prejudice like 
Olivia’s, founded upon youth, health 
and nature, and similar to the enclasp- 
ing outgrowth of all three. As for Mrs. 
Satterth waite, she left the house consid- 
erably more hopeful than her sister. 

“Only give him another chance or 
two,” she said, with an oracular nod, as 
the carriage rolled away, through that 
section of Twenty-Third Street where the 
boarding-houses are, so to speak, epi- 
demic. ‘‘He’s an extremely attractive 
man, is Spencer, and I don’t believe 
many girls could resist him, even at his 
present age, if he really made up his 
mind that they must surrender.” 

‘*T knew you always thought him re- 
markably fascinating,” replied Mrs. Au- 
chineloss. There had been those bitter 
little breezes of scandal in other days, 
and perhaps the elder lady had now 
made some stealthy allusion to the fact 
of their having once blown. Still, if this 
were the case, she gave her very insinu- 
ation a sort of non-committal harmless- 
ness by immediately adding: ‘* But don't 
you think he can plead his own cause in 


alittle while? Is this last attack so seri- 
ous a one, after all?” 

‘Tam afraid it’s the worst he has 
ever had,” said Mrs. Satterthwaite, ‘‘ and 
he has had two or three rather bad ones. 
I sent to his house early this morning to 
inquire how he was, and the answer 
same that he had passed a painful 
night.” 

That evening at dinner the Satter- 
thwaite family freely discussed Mr. Dela- 
plaine’s offer of marriage to Olivia. Mrs. 
Satterthwaite had neither the conscience 
nor the temperament of one who keepsa 
secret well; she had found herself unable 
to refrain from ‘‘ just telling Emmeline,” 
after holding a rather long talk with her 
husband on the subject of their friend's 
infatuation. Emmeline had soon after- 
ward found her sister, Elaine, and with 
a little scream of excitement had seized 
the latter by each of her shoulders, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Oh, such a piece of news! 
Mamma says I mustn't breathe it yet; 
but I can’t help letting you know what 
itis, Elly...” And after that, in a 
very short time, nearly the whole Sat 
terthwaite household proper had become 
aware of it, and before the dinner-hour 
this same day one of the French maids 
had succinctly and exhaustively con- 
veyed it to one of the footmen. 

The Satterthwaites always talked in 
the most unrestricted manner before 
their servants. ‘* Oh, d—— it,” Bleecker 
Satterthwaite had once said, with that 
mixture of a yawn and asneer which his 
son Aspinwall had tried zealously to imi 
tate ever since the great territory of 
dude-dom had found in him one of its 
most loyal denizens, ** if our servants like 
listening, let them listen. It’s about the 
only real pastime they have—that and 
pilfering the sherry or the cigars. There 
are certain acts of mischief that I expect 
from a servant in my employ; but what 
Tecan not and will not stand is their 
having the impudence to allow me to find 
them out.” 

Sentiments of this kind had more than 
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once wakened a disgusted shudder in 
Archibald Auchineloss; but then between 
the large-nosed, judicial, moralistic law- 
yer and his red-haired, red-moustached, 
jaunty, world-worn, devil - may -care 
brother-in-law lay a big, tossing channel 
of uncongeniality. 

The Satterthwaite dinner had nearly 
reached its completion, but the two 
youngest members of the fam- 
ily, Peyster, aged twelve, and 
Lulu, aged ten, had been de- 
tained by the gayeties of an 
afternoon dancing -class, and 
had not yet appeared. Their 
continued absence had just been 
referred to by their mother; 
and Elaine, who would have 
been pretty in a placid, creamy 
style if her eyes had not had so 
much languid superciliousness 
in them, had drawlingly said: 

‘“Tt’s a perfect luxury to 
have those two children away. 
I always dread the evenings 
when we dine alone and they 
do n't have to stay upstairs.” 

‘You'd better hurry, then, 
El,” said her father, reaching 
out for an olive, ‘‘Lulu will 
be coming down for good and 
sending you to the background, 
as sure as you ’re born.” 

‘*T declare,” pouted Elaine, 
“it makes one nervous the way 
you and mamma are forever talking 
marriage to us girls. Doesn't it you, 
Em ?” 

‘No; nota bit,” said Emmeline, crack- 
ing an almond too thoroughly, and then 
hunting for its edible fragments amid 
the chaos of tawny shells on her plate. 
‘Tf the worst comes to the worst I can 
always get somebody. So can you, 
Elly. Marriage is a good deal like the 
German, J find. No girl, if she plays 
her ecards right, need go home from a 
ball without a partner. There’s always 
somebody you can hint to at the very 
last minute, even if you’ve snubbed him 
for twenty evenings before, and who'll 
be willing to dance with you if you only 
hint hard enough. My last minute 
has n’t come, though, when it’s a ques- 
tion of marrying. And if it had...why, 
look at Olivia.” 

Aspinwall here giggled. He sat su- 


perb in evening-dress, with collar so high 
that you could scarcely imagine his 
wearing it without much physical pain, 
and so glossy and stiff-looking that it 
appeared to be made from some new 
material, like a snow-white tin. 

**Pon my word, Em,” scoffed her 
brother, ‘‘ llike your conceit. I wonder 
what Spencer Delaplaine would say if he 
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heard you underrate him like that. For 
my part, I don ’t see how Olivia could do 
much better—or how any girl could.” 

‘* Neither do I,” declared Elaine, who 
prided herself on regarding marriage 
with a freezing philosophy in whose air 
the most hardy spray of sentiment needs 
must perish. ‘‘ And what an idiot she ‘11 
be if she does n’t take him!” 

‘* There ’s only one objection to it all,” 
mused Emmeline, as she cracked another 
almond. 

‘“What is that?” said her mother, a 
little sharply. If any one in their most 
undomestic of domestic circles ever be- 
‘ame guilty of stupid sentimentality 
it was sure to be Emmeline. But the 
daughter of Mrs. Satterthwaite agree- 
ably disappointed her, this time, as she 
now went on, between her spasms of 
squirrel-like munching. 

‘*T don’t know why, but there’s al- 
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Ways something about a young widow 
that isn’t precisely Yes, 
young somehow vulgar. 
Their mourning is so apt to give them a 
fast look.” 

Elaine replied with a recognizing nod. 
‘*T understand that feeling,” she said; 
‘*T’ve had it myself about young widows, 
without just being able to explain it.” 

* Oh, children!” cried Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, throwing back her head in laugh- 
ter. ‘* What will you say next?” 

‘*T should n't be surprised,” said Mr. 
Satterthwaite, ‘if Delaplaine lived 
twenty years yet. He can count on his 
fingers every cocktail he ever drank be- 
fore dinner, nodoubt; and he never drew 
into his lungs those vile cigarettes that 
Aspy’s killing himself with.” 

‘It ’sa pleasant way of dying,” smiled 
Aspinwall, above the pale acclivity of 
collar. 

** Oh, of course Olivia will,” exclaimed 
Elaine, as though the improbability of a 
permanently negative side of the ques- 
tion had just struck her in a fresh con- 
vineing light. ‘‘Common-sense will 
come to her rescue.” 

‘She hasn't much common-sense,” 
said Emmeline. ‘‘ Just see how she be- 
haved in going—.” 

‘*Em!” broke in her mother, chiding- 
ly; and Emmeline stopped short. 

There was, after all, a rien neva plus 
to the topics which the Satterthwaites 
aired before their servants. They did 
not desire that quite everything should 
be heedlessly spoken of. It was well 
enough that their majestic, white-cra- 
vatted butler and his decorous, white- 
cravatted assistant should hear them 
say gossipy, daring, heartless, or even 
ill-bred things; but it was wholly an- 
other affair that these functionaries 
should learn a syllable from their em- 
ployers’ own lips about that horrible 
Mrs. Ottarson. The Satterthwaites cer- 
tainly lived with a quiet commingled 
“ase and splendor which few of the 
‘“*new people” whom Mrs. Auchincloss 
tabooed could effectually have imitated, 
even in these days of plentiful upholster- 
ers and eager caterers. Their money 
was very probably at the root of all 
their tastefulness, but they had the art 
of spending it, somehow, as if it were 
drawn from no brand-new pocket-book. 


rag 0d style. 
widows are 


And yet there was the tone of a certain 
hard, crude Americanism about their 
household which might have taxed the 
severest condemnation of foreign critics. 
They lived in the midst of beautiful 
statues, tapestries and pictures; they ate 
off glittering silver and costly china; 
on every side of them was refinement, 
grace, elegance, dignity; and yet as per- 
sonalities, characters, human 
they all seemed to delight in a sort of 
mechanical, dispassionate, semi-wooden 
inditference. Almost the only thing 
which any of them appeared to do with 
much real earnestness was to ridicule 
the people forming his or her acquaint- 
ance. It should not be forgotten how- 
ever, that out-of-door sports roused them, 
Tobogganing and skating at Tuxedo dur- 
ing the recent winter had pricked the 
younger members of the family into a 
positive enthusiasm. The girls would 
sometimes drive their father out while 
in town, and at Newport they incessant 
ly drove with merely a coachman at the 
rear of the vehicle. Down to little Lulu 
they were all devotedly fond of horse- 
flesh. Aspinwall was a_ noted polo- 
player, and his young brother, Peyster, 
only twelve years old, longed for that 
hour when the paternal veto should be 
withdrawn from a clipped pony and a 
mallet. 

Lulu and Peyster came into the room 
soon afterward, and were at once rather 
tartly reprimanded by their mother for 
being so late home from the dancing- 
They need not have stayed so 
long, ran the maternal expostulation; 
they knew perfectly well the hour for 
dinner, and that to-day was one of their 
days to dine with the family. Mamma 
announced that she had a great mind, 
as it was, to make them both dine up- 
stairs. 

Meanwhile the two men-servants were 
waiting on them, there in the big, state- 
ly, ornate dining-room, as ‘f they had 
been a little prince and princess. Pey- 
ster was an awkward, sluggish-looking 
boy, with a pair of salient, fan-shaped 
ears; but Lulu had a bewitching, elfin 
little face that seemed to be set within 
the centre of a golden cloud of hair as 
the disc of the sunflower is set midmost 
its yellow leaves. 

‘‘IT know it was dreadfully wrong of 


beings, 


class. 
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us to stay so late,” Lulu said, taking a 
cautious spoonful of the hot soup which 
had just been handed her: ** but oh, I 
was having such a glorious time!” 

**Now, she kep’ me,” blurted Peyster, 
who swallowed his soup lke 
a young ploughboy, and with 
whom the word ** now” was 
ubiquitous in his discourse, 
like the “vp” of Homeric 
text. ‘‘ Now, I wanted to 
come sooner. Ask Francoise 
if I didn’t. Now, it ain’t fair 
to blame me. Is it, Lulu?” 

**Oh, how tiresome you are, 
Peysty !” exclaimed Lulu, 
with the manner of a girl 
twice her years. Emmeline, 
Elaine and their parents ex- 
changed glances as the quaint, 
old-young little creature con- 
tinued: ‘' Please have the 
goodness to let me explain to 
mamuna.” 

‘*“Go ahead.” sanctioned 
Peyster, stolidly, putting the 
point of his spoon into his 
mouth, although he had been 
told a hundred times that he 
must not commit this illicit 
act. 

The whole family, inelud- 
ing young Peyster, thought 
little Lulu capital fun. Her 
precocity was a source of end- 
less entertainment to them, but their feel- 
ings appeared definitely to stop just 
there. They never petted Lulu, or show- 
ed her the least spark of tenderness. 
But then tenderness, or the slightest ex- 
hibition of anything that resembled it, 
had no place whatever among any of 
their home relationships. None of them 
ever seemed to have time enough for a 
revelation of brotherly, sisterly, or even 
conjugal fondness, provided he or she 
had the faintest desire to indulge it. 
They all appeared to be rather fairly 
pleased with one another, not to be by 
any means bored with one another, to 
like one another's society moderately 
well when nothing of a more exciting 
quality offered ; and there it stopped. 
Affection was a word of obsolete mean- 
ing with them. Emmeline had given 
signs of possessing a certain warmth and 
sensibility that corresponded to it, but 


long ago these had been discountenanced 
and shghted by her kindred. 

‘You see, mamma,” re-commenced 
Lulu, **T had a perfectly splendid part- 
ner for the German—Charlton Van Dam. 





WAS TAKEN OUT TWELVE TIMES.”* 
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He is awfully old, you know—he’s four 
teen and a half, and he never dances 
with any girl under eleven; he makes 
a point of it. To-day everybody was 
surprised when he asked me. And we 
danced second couple— Beekman Van 
Horn led, and oh, it was all just too 
lovely! I was taken out twelve times. 
Carrie Livingston, who danced next us 
with Willie Winthrop, said ten. But 
she told a story, and she knew she told 
it. She was jealous of Charlty—Oh, 
what do you think?) He asked me to call 
him Charity! I laughed, and I said: 
‘Oh, no, sir; I guess I won't do anything 
so bold as that.’ And he said, ‘ What 
makes you think it bold? And I said, 
‘Why, you seemed to think it se the 
other day when you snubbed Lily Van 
Vechten for calling you Charlty.’ And 
he got just as red as ever he could get, 
and says he, ‘Lily Van Vechten and 
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Miss Luiu Satterthwaite are two very 
different persons.” And oh, during the 
German he was just too sweet, and I 
had to wait till 1t was over, because if I 
had n't I know he'd have been angry, 
and would never have asked me again.” 

‘* All of which I think a rather lame 
excuse, Lulu,” said her mother. ‘‘It’s 
getting worse and worse, the way that 
children like you imitate the manners 
of their elders. I don’t know where it 
will stop. If Charlty Van Dam is a con- 
ceited little boy (and his mother told me 
afew days ago that he was getting so 
conceited she didn’t know what to do 
with him) that is no reason why you 
should n't find plenty of other partners.” 

‘* Now, Lalways get partners,” here as- 
serted Peyster, having finished his soup 


and begun to attack his fish. ‘*And 
(now) I don’t beg for ‘em, either. Only 


(now) I fight shy of the old girls that 
put on fearful airs, and (now) think 
themselves to be such mighty big swells.” 

“Oh, Peystey’s contented with any 
sort of trash!” exclaimed Lulu, tossing 
her head, with its fleece of nebulous 
gold, in fine disdain. 

They all laughed at this, and Elaine 
said, soon afterward, in her frigidly crit- 
ical way, to her little sister: 

‘Lulu, you’re thinking of these mat- 
ters quite too soon. They'll give you 
heartburnings enough when you get 
older.” She turned to her mother: 
‘“Mamma, you must make that child go 
to bed earlier and have less excitement. 
She’s dark rings round her eyes at this 
moment.” 

‘* Perhaps they ’re engagement rings; 
coming events casting their shadows be- 
fore,” said Aspinwall, who prided himself 
on smartness of this nature, and had won, 
by reason of it, the repute of being witty 
among a little band of rosebud maidens 
whom it plunged into giggling eestasies. 

‘*So much excitement is killing to the 
child,” said Emmeline, but in a lazy 
tone, as if she rather thought her state- 
ment open to contradiction. 

‘“T’m no longer a child,” bristled 
Lulu, quite haughtily. ‘* Some girls of 
my age are children, it’s true. But 
I’m extremely advanced; I heard 
mamma say so to Mrs. Arcularius, the 
other day at school, and of course it’s 
true ; everybody thinks it of me. I 


don’t know how many times I’ve been 
complimented on it during the past few 
months.” 

‘: Lord Searleteoat says that he has n't 
seen any children since he has been in 
America,” said Elaine, ** and I’m almost 
inclined to think he’s right.” 

Lulu made a wry face. ‘I should 
like to have Lord Scarletcoat presented 
to me,” she said, with that look as of a 
wise little fairy which so often over- 
spread her features. ‘‘J could show 
him a great many children. Poor Pey- 
stey, there, for instance. Why, I some- 
times think Peystey does n't know enough 
to come in when it rains.” 

**You know enough,” said her father, 
‘but I think that in most cases you'd 
rather stay out and have the fun of 
getting wet.” 

‘*That depends on who staid out with 
me,” murmured Lulu, drooping her eyes 
and shaking her nimbus-clad head. ‘If 
it were only Charlty Van Dam I think 
I could stand a good deal of wetting, 
papa, and not feel it.” 

This created more laughter, in which 
Mrs. Satterthwaite did not join; for just 
a minute or two previous a note had 
been brought her, which she was now 
intently reading. Her face presently 
wore a most troubled look as she said 
across the table to her husband: 

‘*Delaplaine’s a good deal worse.” 

‘**You do n’t mean it,” was the answer. 
‘**Seriously ill?” 

‘** They ’re afraid so.” 

‘*Who writes?” 

‘That young Adrian—his secretary, 
or valet, or whatever he calls him. 
Don’t you remember whom I mean?” 

‘*“No; but that’s of no consequence. 
What ts it that he writes?” 

‘*He sends word, at Delaplaine’s dic- 
tation, that pneumonia is feared, and a 
bad night is expected—much worse than 
last night was.” 

‘*Pneumonia, and at Mr. Delaplaine’s 
age?” broke.in Lulu, as if she spoke to 
her own thoughts. ‘* That certainly is 
serious.” 

There was irresistible comedy in these 
grave words as the tiny child uttered 
them, and they were quickly answered 
by a burst of laughter to which possibly 
the servants contributed their involun- 
tary share. 
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“Lulu!” exclaimed Emmeline. ‘“‘I 
declare there ’s something about you 
positively uncanny, at times. You make 
me afraid of you, with that queer-looking 
little face of yours under its fluffy hair 
—as if you knew ten times more than 
you ‘ve any business to know.” 

The little face looked, indeed, as if 
some feverish, unwholesome influence 
might be at work in the frail body be- 
low it. Two touches of color nearly 
always burned vivid in its cheeks, and 
its hazel eyes had constantly that dry 
sparkle which betokens in a child of 
Lulu’s years an overplus of perilous men- 
tal activity. There are some children to 
whom surroundings of continual gayety 
are like the effects of a daily nervine. 
Mrs. Satterthwaite would have been of- 
fended and wounded if any one had told 
her that she was bringing up her little 
daughter with the most imprudent dis- 
regard of a nervous system curiously 
sensitive and an _ intellect exceptionally 
premature. She was really not bringing 
up Lulu at all, but letting the clever, 
wayward, brig htly-gifted creature breathe 
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just the luxurious, fashionable atmos- 
phere on which Emmeline and Elaine 
had flourished well enough in their ju- 
venile days. Often for a full twenty- 
four hours she would not even see Lulu 
at all. Butshe had perfect trust in the 
French bonne who was appointed to 
guard the child. Of course Francoise 
would instantly notify her if there 
should be anything the matter with Lulu. 
But Francoise never brought any ill-re- 
ports of asanitary kind. Sometimes the 
nurse would come to her with sad tales 
of Lulu’s rebellion and contumacy. 
Then a maternal scolding would occur, 
severe or light, as the derelict behavior 
demanded. But no bodily ailment was 
ever spoken of, and Mrs. Arcularius, 
principal of the very select school where 
Lulu had lately been enrolled as a pupil, 
had no accounts to render except of the 
dear pet’s highly amusing speeches and 
her occasional mischievous proclivities. 
Mrs. Arcularius was that kind of school- 
disciplinarian who never bored the 
parents of her scholars (especially when 
they were persons of great social impor- 
tance like the Satterthwaites) by depress- 
ing tales about either the moral or phys- 
ical condition of their offspring. She 
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was a lady who had long ago found this 
course of action militant against her 
widely-conceded vogue as a successful 
instructress of aristocratic younger New 
York. 

A short time after dinner, that same 
evening, and while her husband was 
smoking a cigar and playing a game of 
billiards down-stairs in the billiard-room 
with his son, Aspinwall, Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, cloaked and bonneted, sought 
her easy-going lord, and said: 


‘* Bleecker, I’m going to see Dela- 
plaine. I suppose there ’s no impropriety 


in it, as he’s so ill. But of course you 
ean go too, if you like.” 

‘Thanks, Augusta. I don’t think I 
will go.” He stood with his cigar between 
two fingers and his back against the bill- 
jard-table, while Aspinwall, who was 
bored at being interrupted in the game, 
had dropped, with a simulation of dreary 
exhaustion, upon one of the lounges that 
lined the apartment. ‘I’ve an engage- 
ment at half-past nine and” (he took out 
his watch, giving it a glance) ‘‘it’s not 
long from that time now.” 

**Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite. She did not ask what the en- 
gagement was. She had expected to find 
her husband unwilling to go with her. 
If he had expressed a desire to do so 
she would have been somewhat an- 
noyed. She had no concern whatever 
with his engagements. He might go or 
come as he chose. He was the father of 
her children, but she had never loved 
him as a wife should love a husband. 
She had married him because he was 
Bleecker Satterthwaite and a ‘“‘ catch.” 
The engagement to which he had referred 
might or might not concern an infidelity. 
It caused her no thrill of jealousy to 
think on this unsavory conjugal subject. 
She did not want to géner herself with 
Bleecker’s private affairs. Every man 
had them, and so long as he kept himself 
out of a scandale publique she was per- 
fectly contented that he should follow in 
the beaten footsteps of all the other men 
who resembled him. 

She entered her coupé a little later, and 
had herself driven to the house of Spen- 
cer Delaplaine. In a short time after 
crossing the threshold of the Tenth Street 
house, she stood at Delaplaine’s bedside. 
The sick man received her with a cordial 


clasp of the hand. He looked ill; his 
face was nearly colorless. 

“It’s you, Augusta?” he faintly 
said. ‘‘How good of you to come !” 

‘Not good at all, my friend,” said 
Mrs. Satterthwaite. ‘* And so you’re not 
as well as when we last 
other ?” 

‘‘No. The fact is I’m pretty ill. Dr. 
Clancey and Dr. Robeson have just been 
here together. I don’t think they ‘re 
at all sure that I am going to pull 
through. It’s this right lung, 
with the other threatened.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite had by this time 
seated herself near the bed. ‘ You 
must not dream of giving up,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘There is so much in that 
not giving up. Have you a nurse?” 

‘* Adrian has gone to fetch a nurse. 
Meanwhile I’ve one of my servants ; 
she’s there in the next room. But | 
want to speak with you before Adrian 
comes back.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite had a chilled, nery- 
ous feeling, now. She dreaded lest she 
should be made the recipient of some- 
thing funereally moribund, and she was 
not at all the sort of woman to whom 
any confidence of this character would 
be endurable even on grounds of charity. 

To be intimate with Spencer Dela- 
plaine while a flourishing and popular 
millionaire was a decidedly different 
position from that of sitting at his bed- 
side and hearing him breathe forth some 
farewell charge that would have about 
it the very odor of the grave. She had 
never precisely believed Delaplaine’s 
story that this handsome young Adrian 
was no closer to him than being the 
son of a distant relative who had died 
as a clerk in his employ ; it might 
prove (why not ?) a horrible little history 
that would bring the two into much 
nearer relations. Besides, Augusta Sat- 
terthwaite was not the woman to ‘‘ put 
herself out” in any way whatever for a 
friend. If it came to a question of 
whether or no she cared to have friends 
at all, she might, under cover of secrecy, 
have confessed to you that successful, 
accomplished or fascinating acquaint- 
ances continually stood for her in the 
place of them. She was prepared to 
make no amicable sacrifices, and she de- 
manded none from What so 


saw each 


how, 


others. 
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many critics have condemned as the 
superficiality of social life pleased and 
satisfied her. She wanted nothing truer 
or deeper. Nor did she wish it to ap- 
pear, after the way of her sister, that 
she wanted anything truer or deeper. 
In her callous worldliness, at least she 
was not hypocritical. She now keenly 
regretted having come this evening. It 
might turn out a visit with odiously 
compromising results; for she could 
not in decency refuse to grant him al- 
most whatever he might ask, provided 
he asked itasa dying man. There were 
things one might hate most heartily to 
do, but having the courage to risk its 
getting abroad that one had refused them 
was challenging a still stronger disin- 
clination. 

‘“What is it you would like to say, 
Spencer?” she asked, and without the 
least ring in her voice of the selfish anx- 
iety she felt. 

He was silent for some time, staring, 
as it seemed, at one of the rare engrav- 
ings which lined the walls of his charm- 
ingly tasteful chamber. <A clock on the 
velvet-draped mantel ticked audibly in 
the stillness, and shaped, with its brisk, 
sharp vibrations, imaginary words of 
foreboding to her who sat and waited 
there at the bedside. Her relief was ex- 
cessive when she at length heard Dela- 
plaine answer: 

‘‘T want to speak to you about... 
Olivia.” 

‘* Olivia?” she repeated, trying not to 
let him see how glad that one name had 
made her. There were no unpleasant 
revelations that he could utter concern- 
ing her niece; she was well enough 
aware of his inability here. But he 
might say, on the other hand, what it 
would prove very welcome to learn. He 
might say that he had altered his Will (or 
had had one drawn up for the first time) 
in favor of his old partner's only child. 
Then Olivia would perhaps discontinue 
‘sasting shame upon her father’s people 
by dwelling with that horrid aunt on 
her mother’s side, and the abased Van 
Rensselaer standard would be reared 
again from the dust. 

‘* Yes,” Delaplaine went on, very slow- 
ly at first. ‘‘ You’ve seen her by this 


time, I suppose, and you ’ve done as well 
as you could.” 
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‘**Oh, yes; I’ve done my best.” 

‘Well, what was your best ?” 

‘I’m sorry to tell you it was failure.” 

‘* Failure?” He gave a low laugh as 
he repeated the word. But the rattle 
that went with this laugh showed the 
congested state of his lungs, and set him 
coughing in a wheezy, senile, though 
not violent way. ‘*She would n’t marry 
me, eh?” he at length went on. “I 
thought not—I feared not. She hushed 
vou right up, I suppose, and would n't 
hear of it.” 

“ies” 

‘She grew angry, eh?” 

**Yes—and it became plain, also, that 
she was deeply wounded. Finally, she 
refused to listen, and I thought she 
would be rude enough to leave the 
room. No doubt she would have done 
so, too, if the whole question of the 
marriage had not been abandoned.” 

Another silence now followed, and 
Mrs. Satterthwaite began to assure her- 
self that her friend had no dying act of 
beneficence to perform toward Olivia. 
He had merely wanted a report of his 
ambassadress’s proceedings. As for his 
dying at all, now that his watcher had 
become more used to the dim light in 
which his face had first dawned upon 
her, she began to have solid doubts of 
any such demise. Of course pneumonia 
must go hard with one of his years. 
But then, on the other hand, why should 
there not be an excellent chance that he 
might recover—and marry her niece 
yet? Meanwhile, it was very nice to 
reflect that on his recovery he would 
certainly bear in mind her own friendly 
endeavor, not to speak of visits like the 
present one. (Twenty horse - power 
could not have dragged her near him if 
it had been anything catching, like ty- 
phoid or scarlet fever; but then he need 
never dream of this.) Possibly, at the 
opening of next season, he might give a 
ball for Elaine, just as he had given one 
for Emmeline. And in that case how 
very fit and chic it would look for Elaine 
to receive at the side of her young cous- 
in, Mrs. Spencer Delaplaine, née Van 
Rensselaer! 

She had time for these musings amid 
the pause which had followed her last 
sentence addressed to the invalid. But 
they did not require many seconds. The 
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pleasurable tingle of the egotist takes 
no longer than the philanthropist’s most 
heroic one. 

“Tf I should get well, Augusta,” the 
sick man presently said, ** I should want 
to have that girl for my wife, just the 
same.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite 
should imagine,” she acceded. 

‘But I have been thinking 
Here he came to a dead stop, letting his 
voice fall suddenly. 

“You mean that you may not get 
well? Oh, do’nt allow your mind to 
brood upon that subject in the least. I 
must say that so far you ’ve disappointed 
me very agreeably. You don’t seem to 
be half as ill as I first thought you.” 

A sparkle crept into his dull eyes as 
he fixed them on her over-bending face. 


bowed. “So I 


‘‘Suppose she were to come here 
and . and bid me good-bye. Her 
father’s old friend, you know. I don’t 


believe shed refuse it, do you ?” 

‘*Refuse it? No; how could she ? 
You mean ‘, 

“Oh, I mean a genuine death-bed 
farewell. Don't faney that I don't. 
I admit I’m not yet past hope, but 
that doesn’t prevent me from being 
very sick—very sick indeed—with in- 
ternal gout and pneumonia in compli- 
sation Well, now, suppose Olivia 
“ame here to-morrow and found me a 
little worse we ‘ll say not exactly 
dying yet, but nearer to it than I am 
to-night, and and a proposition 
were made to her. . .” 

‘*A proposition ? Yes ? 
proposition ?” 

The sparkle in those gray eyes of his, 
which she had so often seen lit by the 
crafty, algid humor peculiar to the man, 
grew more keen now as he murmured: 

‘‘A proposition of marriage.” 

** Marriage ?” 

He stared up at her from the white 
pillow. ‘*Can’t you guess, Augusta, 
what I’m driving at ?” he said. 

‘‘No,” she answered, with a 
look. 

“Then I'll tell you”... And long 
before she left him he had given her a 
thorough explanation. Once or twice 
she repressed a shudder while she listen- 
ed, for it all struck her as not merely 
novel, but even ghastly as well. 


Well? What 


blank 


? X. 

The note which Olivia received that 
same evening had been written by Mrs. 
Satterthwaite herself at the residence of 
Delaplaine. It conveyed the tidings that 
the latter was exceedingly ill, but it bore 
no request that Olivia should pay a visit 
on the friend of her dead father. 

The next morning, however, by about 
eleven o'clock, came a second note. As 
Olivia read this the blood rushed to her 
face and her eyes filled with tears, 

It also was written by Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, and ran as follows : 

No. West Tenth Street, 
. May —, 188-. 

““My Dear Otivia: Ihave just been holding a very 
sad talk with poor Mr. Delaplaine. The doctors think 
there is still less hope of his living, now, as the pneu- 
monic symptoms are worse instead of better, This 
morning he has been in great pain, and yet he would 
hold a few words with me, and they have been words 
which have had you for their subject. Mr, Delaplaine 
feels that his end has almost come. He had made a 
Will several years ago, leaving all his fortune to chari 
ties of various kinds. But now he has determined to 
alter the willin your favor. He says that there is no 
earthly reason why he should not do this act of help- 
fulness to the child of his oldest and dearest friend. 
His few distant relations will not suffer from the 
change of the plan, for in any case they would not 
have received a dollar of his money. Mr. Delaplaine 
begs that you will come to him, at the above address, 
by two o'clock this afternoon. I will be here to meet 
you. My dear child, although I am losing a devoted 
friend in Spencer I cannot but congratu 
late you because of the immense windfall of good 
luck that promises to become yours. My loss will be 
your gain, but is it not thus in all the events of lifey 
Pray do not refuse to come. But I know that I need 
not make this petition of you, Olivia, since your nat- 
ural humanity will not permit you to remain away. 

Your loving aunt, 
AUGUSTA SATTERTHWAITE.”* 

Mrs. Satterthwaite had seen one of the 
attending physicians privately just be- 
fore she wrote this note to her niece. Dr. 
Clancey was a man of extraordinary 
medical position, and he gave an opinion 
of Delaplaine’s case as unhesitating as 
it was discouraging. He apprehended a 
failure of the heart in his patient, though 
the lungs might resist even the severe 
congestion burdening them. They were 
remarkably strong lungs, but the diag- 
nosis revealed a cardiac weakness from 
which it might be difficult for the patient 
to rally. Twosinking turns had already 
occurred; there was reason to believe 
that the patient would not resist a third. 
Mr. Delaplaine had held a conversation 
with his lawyer between ten and eleven 
that morning, in obstinate contradiction 
to the orders of his physicians. No bad 
result had yet shown itself, but now at 
any moment the invalid might again 
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collapse. His tenacity was admirable, 
but he had already trifled with it most 
recklessly. 

“Tf heis conscious at two o'clock,” 
said Mrs. Satterthwaite, ‘he will, I know, 
desire to see Miss Van Rensselaer, the 
daughter of my brother, his former part- 
ner, whose recent death you are 
of course aware of.” 

Dr. Clancey gravely nodded. 
**He will see the young lady, or 
any one except his nurse, Mrs. 
Satterthwaite,” was the answer, 
‘Sat his own imminent danger.” 

Soon after this, Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite wrote to her sister, im- 
peratively urging that she should 
come at once to West Tenth 
Street. Mrs. Auchincloss obeyed 
the summons. The two sisters 
met in Delaplaine’s exquisite 
lower drawing-room. 

‘*My dear Letitia,” began Mrs. 
Satterthwaite,” I fear you may 
think that I have been behaving 
imprudently.” 

‘*Tmprudently, Augusta?” As 
Mrs. Auchincloss thus spoke she 
shook her head in apparent depre- 
cation and looked down at the 
black-gloved hands which she 
had folded in her lap. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite gave a little 
agitated preliminary cough, and 
then softly plunged into the sub- 
ject. ‘“‘Spencer Delaplaine, my 
dear, sent for me last evening. 
We had a long talk together. 
He is possesssed with the idea 
of settling all his money upon 
Olivia.” 





Mrs. Auchineloss abruptly 
started up. ‘Upon Olivia!” 
she exclaimed. ‘* Before he dies? He 
is then so sure of death?” 

‘* Not so perfectly sure.” 

The eves of the two sisters met. Mrs. 
Auchincloss perceived that something 
was being withheld from her. But she 
made no reply; she waited, with her 
most composed expression, for some fur- 
ther announcement. At last it came. 

‘He is bent upon asking Olivia to 
marry him—to have the ceremony per- 
formed at once. But Here Mrs. 
Satterth waite averted her eyes, and bit her 
lips very worriedly. ‘‘ Well, Letitia, he 





does not wish that Olivia, when she 
comes, should know there is any chance 
whatever of his recovery.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss started again. ‘‘ And 
pray on what account, Augusta? Does 
he .. 7?” The lady rose, with a flutter- 
ed, appalled air, and then re-seated her- 
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self. ** You can “t mean that he wants to 
—to trick the girl into marrying him!” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite threw up both 
hands toward the ceiling, and lifted her 
eyes at the same time. ‘That is what I 
have been so terribly afraid of, Letitia!” 
And then the sisters looked at one 
another quite steadily again. Each had 
her own special kind of worldliness, of 
artificiality, perhaps of real evil as well. 
But each also had her own method of 
concealment. If, just at present, there 
were to be anything culpable done, no 
such neat policy could be adopted, the 
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younger sister had reasoned with herself, 
as that of a mutual masquerade. If 
Letitia chose to approve the whole odd 
business and lend a hand to its further- 
ing, let her take the cue offered. And 
so Mrs. Satterthwaite, with the skill of 
one adroit in all such tactics, offered the 
cue, 

‘It would be perfectly fearful, would 
it not,” she now went on, ‘‘if he should 
conclude to get well after such a mar- 
riage? I suppose he has a kind of hope 
that he will: and loving Olivia, as he 
undoubtedly does, he wants to . . to. 
(dear me, Letitia! how shall I express 
it?) to give himself the . . benefit of . .” 
Mrs. Auchincloss here inter- 
rupted the speaker, in the midst of this 
intentional stumbling. ‘‘ You spoke a 
minute ago, sister, of his concluding to 
get well. People do not usually accom- 
plish such ends as that by their own 
volition. And you say that the doc- 
tors give him up ?” 

pe Se 

‘Still, he may live ?” 

**Oh, it would n’t by any means be a 
miracle if he did.” 

‘*T see,” again murmured Mrs. Auch- 
incloss, gazing fixedly at the floor ; ‘‘I 
see,” 

Her sister felt that she saw—and very 
lucidly, by this time. It looked as if 
she were going to slip into the little plot 
that should raise, if it were successful, 
her niece out of pauperism and depend- 
ence. Her next Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite knew, would decide what part 
would take—whether one of non- 
compliance or of codperation. And her 
next words did so decide, as they fell 
with lingering delay from her lips— 
those lips that could press together their 
pink rims with such untold prudishness 
when occasion made it seem desirable. 

‘*“My dear Augusta, I think that if 
Mr. Delaplaine chooses to believe there 
is a hope for him, in spite of all that 
the doctors have said, it is quite his 
affair and not ours. Naturally the in- 
telligence of anyone so ill as he is must 
be weakened. I should advise that we 
grant. . his little . . er . . stipulation, 
or... er request, regarding Olivia 
being told there is . . er any chance 
of his recovery. Humor him in this 
why not? And as for Olivia herself, I 


‘*T see,” 


words, 


she 
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only hope that she may see the spiritual 
sweetness in such an act as that which 
he shall ask of her, besides the more 
er . . more material aspect it will pre 
sent.” 

Augusta Satterthwaite rose from her 
chair with a short nod. 
she said, with cold laconism. It 
very pleasing to secure her sister as a 
confederate in this proposed little enter 
prise, but she could not help a pang or 
two of aggravation at Letitia when the 
latter threw on her puritanic, not to say 
hypocritic, mantle, and began mincing’ 
about in it; for she had long ago assured 
herself that Letitia was never so apt to 
do this as when was on bad terms 
with her own vaunted conscience, 

‘The great point is here,” Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite now went coolly on, in matter- 
of-fact tones that contrasted noticeably 
with her former perturbed and insecure 
“Will Olivia consent to such a 
marriage ? You and I, Letitia, have al- 
ready had rather full proof of just how 
obstinate she can be.” 


a hope so, 


Was 


she 


ones : 


** Yes—indeed, yes ! 
‘** But the girl, I think, has her fair 


share both of pity and gratitude. These 
must be appealed to. She must see 


Delaplaine. I shall make a point of 
that ; we both must. If anything should 
be said afterward, you know, we must 
have it in our power to vindicate our- 
selves thoroughly.” 

‘Oh, thoroughly,” struck in Mrs. 
Auchineloss. Both sisters at length un- 
derstood exactly how to conduct them 
selves to one another ; their réles were 
to be those of the most blameless appar- 
ent innocence. And now Mrs. Auchin- 
closs continued : ‘‘We want to stand 
hereafter, if anything should happen, in 
the very clearest colors before that girl. 
For she is hasty-tempered (we've seen 
that) and she would not hesitate to bring 
an accusation of some sort against us, em- 
barrassing enough, however undeserved.” 

The masquerade, as Mrs. Satterth waite 
now realized, was being most skillfully 
conducted on the part of her sister. 
She, in turn, proceeded to enact her own 
due share of it. 

‘‘Yes, Letitia; we cannot be too 
mindful of how delicate a position we 
will occupy. If Olivia should consent 
to this marriage, and if he should 
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better after it, the girl will of course 
pour blame on us for not having dis- 
tressed poor Delaplaine by making her 
aware of one little remote probability 
that he might get well.” 

‘And yet,” answered Mrs. 
Auchineloss, with a dainty 
upward gesture of the black- 
gloved hands, ‘at least there, 
Augusta, we shall be justified 
in using actual deceit. We 
need rot let Olivia know that 
we ever knew of that remote 
little probability Still, 
her consent to the marriage 
looks very uncertain,I should - 
say.” Here the lady grew 
visibly excited, as she drew 
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grette and placed it at either ha 
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thin pink nostril. **Oh, no, 
no,” she proceeded, with 
sidelong dips of the head to- 
ward her restorative salts 
till the sprays of jet on her 
black mourning bonnet sen- 
sitively tinkled, ‘‘I’m sure 


she ll never do it. Don’t 
depend on her Augusta. 


She would simply fly from 
the house in amazement if 
we made her any such prop- 
osition. And I doubt if she 
will even come here, unless 
you ask her in the most cau- 
tious way.” 

‘I’ve done that. I did 
not mention in my note that 
Delaplaine desired to do any- 
thing except alter his Will in her favor. 
Oh, she will come; it would be despic- 
able in her if she remained away at the 
hour I appointed—two o'clock this after- 
noon. She certainly could not refuse to 
stand at the bedside of a dying man— 
and that man so old and prized a friend 
of her father.” 

‘“No.. as you have put your request 
she will of course accede to it. But this 
change in the Will. . . has it been made 
already?” 

‘‘T think so. His lawyer was with 
him for some time this morning—and 
against his two doctors’ positive orders.” 

‘*The Will zs no doubt altered, then,” 
said Mrs. Auchincloss. She was in- 
wardly very much exercised about the 





whole affair. Had she been too reckless 
in her late tacit little compact? Ought 
she not to have waited and discussed the 
advisability of it with her reverenced 
Archibald ?- And yet could she do more 





ADRIAN ETHEREGE, 


than fancy that this oracle of tranquil 
wisdom would fail to commend the course 
she had taken ? Such a marriage as this 
one for Olivia might savor of sensational- 
ism and of theatric coarseness. But then, 
how ameliorating it might prove to the 
girl’s future! 

Singular enough was the diversity be- 
tween these two sisters when their con- 
geniality was also fairly regarded. Both 
were astute, both lacking in that guid- 
ance of disinterested principle which 
makes the honor and creditable hope of 
all human progression. Both were self- 
ish women, enswathed in supercilious- 
ness, degraded by ambitions of shallow 
and idle reach. And yet a gulf sep- 
arated them, since Mrs. Auchincloss’s 
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paltry ideal of conduct was to worship 
some perfectly meretricious god that she 
named good-taste, and the morale of Mrs. 
Satterthwaite was to worship an ideal, 
just as paltry, of temporal eminence, 
and glittering though tawdry power. 
Neither woman had the least vital valua- 
tion of abstract right; neither would have 
scrupled to sell her finer self-respect for 
that mess of pottage which the unsoiled 
spirit defines by mere external and cir- 
cumstantial acquirement. But the elder 
sister wanted her mess of pottage in a sil- 
ver dish, with a cover that hid from all 
prying glances the homely quality of the 
viand; while the younger sister, willing 
enough that it should be set before her in 
earthenware, clung to the desire of hav- 
ing it brought by a liveried domestic and 
in a frescoed dining-hall. They were both 
snobs to their finger-tips, but one was 
the scandal-fearing and one the seandal- 
daring snob. Mrs. Auchincloss dreaded 
to risk a speck of odium upon her scarf- 
skin of respectability ; Mrs. Satterthwaite 
jauntily snapped her fingers at the in- 
fliction of any such petty soilure, so 
long as she maintained the gracious pre- 
rogative of going everywhere, knowing 
everybody, and of putting everywhere 
that she went and everybody whom she 
knew in the rose-tinted light of conces- 
sion rather than of recipiency. All 
things considered, Mrs. Satterthwaite 
‘undeniably had the best hand in the 
cheap, trifling, fleeting game. To place 
the parallel much lower, it is the repro- 
bate with a vestige or two of decency 
who picks a pocket under conditions of 
smaller individua! gusto. 

At two o'clock that afternoon Olivia 
punctually appeared. She disliked com- 
ing with as much strength as that by 
which she had felt herself urged to come. 

There had been no evading the neces- 
sity of presenting herself at Delaplaine’s 
side; she would have despised her own 
shadow for months afterward if she had 
refused so simple a boon. But the be- 
quest of his fortune to her on the part of 
her father’s old friend—that had placed 
her in a kind of dizzying dilemma. Her 
pride revolted at once; for was it not a 
deed of charity which she would have 
refused without hesitation if the donor’s 
hand had been a living and not a dying 
one? But self-rebuke struck an imme- 


diate blow at such pride, and bade her 
hold at its rightful worth the kindliness, 
beneficence and devotion of so magnifi- 
cent a legacy. Perhaps the enthusiastic 
gratulations of Mrs. Ottarson had not a 
little to do with the final calming of her 
bewildered mind, which had almost lost 
the power to think coherently amid the 
rush of unaccustomed thoughts that be 
sieged its faculties. 

‘Livia!’ quivered her aunt,in a voice 
between laughing and weeping, ‘‘I ‘clare 
t? goodness it jus’ can't be true! It can't 
be, an’ "tain’t! I’m dreamin’; I’ve got 
one 0’ those spells o’ dreamin’ I some- 
times get from layin’ flat on my _ back 
... Oh, no, I ain't, though! It’s all 
true ’s it can be!” 

And here the benignant if unsyntacti- 
eal being caught Olivia to her breast and 
kissed her. ‘‘ Of course it’s awful to 
think of him dyin’ so sudden; but then, 
as your Aunt Satterthwaite says in her 
letter (an’ the Lord knows she’s ‘cute 
*nough “bout all such things!) it’s an ill 
wind, deary or something kind 0° 
like that. °T seems a reg’lar sin to 
laugh, don’t it? An’ *t seemsa sin to ery 
’s well, seein’ ’t I ery on’y from joy, jus’ 
’s I laugh Oh, my sakes ! To think 
o’ you havin’ wat you was born and 
brought up to, after all! . . ” 

Generalities now gave place to parti- 
culars, and in a trice Mrs. Ottarson was 
viewing the whole recent event with 
practical vision. ‘‘I s'pose ‘t won "t be 
very pleasant to go all alone. I wish I 
could be there too, an’ kind 0’ stay some 
wheres round so’s you knew I was near 
while he kep’ you talkin’ in the sick-room. 
You ’ve just come from so much sufferin’, 
Liv, it don’t seem right you should see 
any more, f’r ever so long; does it! W'at 
you goin’ to wear? I'd put on, *f I was 
you, the black dress with the ruffles up 
the sleeves; it suits you to a jiffy 
an’ then, you know, if the room’s warm 
you can slip your sacque off, an’ evenif 
the old gent’man is goin’ fast *t won't 
make him go any quicker “f he sees you 
lookin’ ’s pretty ’s possible.” 

Olivia wore the dress with the ruffled 
sleeves, but, as it turned out, she slipped 
off her sacque, with Mrs. Satterthwaite’s 
assistance, very soon after she had en- 
tered the house. She felt excited, and 
knew that her cheeks were glowing hot- 
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ter as her aunt kissed her ; 
but she did not know how 
sparklingly blue her eyes had 
become. She was not even 
aware that she had shaped 
the question ‘‘How is Mr. 
Delaplaine?” until Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite answered it by 
saying: 

‘‘He’s easier now, and 
ready to speak with you.” 

Then Olivia looked full 
into her aunt's eyes. ‘‘It’sa 
great kindness on his part. 
Aunt Augusta,” she said, a 
little brokenly. ‘‘{—I hardly 
know how I ought to receive 
it—or whether I—I ought to 
receive it at all.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite put her 
hand on Olivia's shoulder. 
‘* Receive it all, Olivia!” she 
softly exclaimed. 

Just then a young man 
entered the room. It was 
Adrian, of whom we have 
heard mention before. Dur- 
ing four or five years he had held a 
position in Delaplaine’s 
household, not exactly explainable as 
to the question of its being secretary- 
ship or servantship. His full name 
was Adrian Etherege. He sometimes 
would spend an hour or two with 
Delaplaine at the bank. He lived here 
in the West Tenth Street house, and had 
a room beyond any of the servants’ 
rooms in appointment and preference of 
location. He could not have been more 
than twenty years old; perhaps he was 
still younger, though there was a cer- 
tain mature look about his large, velvety 
brown eyes. They were feminine eyes, 
and his extremely slender and graceful 
figure, just tall enough to surpass that 
of most women, made an imaginative 
observer regret the unpicturesque limi- 
tations of our modern male costume; 
for Adrian Etherege, this boyish young 
beauty, with his smooth, oval face, just 
touched about its upper lip by the 
downy growth of a blond moustache, 
and with the clustering mass of yellow 
curls lying negligent and too profuse 
above a broad, sculpturally white fore- 
head, would have acquitted himself so 
admirably as a page of earlier romantic 

Vou. VI.—35 





“HER GAZE WANDERED TO THE YOUNG MAN." 


times! What gave him the appearance 
of being perhaps a little older than 
twenty years, was a pensive expression 
that instantly revealed itself when you 
squarely confronted the lovely delicacy 
of his countenance. 

Olivia was at once won by him as he 
paused before Mrs. Satterthwaite. It 
swiftly struck her that he was one of 
the most beautiful youths whom she had 
ever seen. His dress, quite out of the 
prevailing fashion and yet as modestly 
inconspicuous as any garb of to-day 
could well be cut or worn, heightened 
the sweet, adolescent charm of his bear- 
ing. It darted through Olivia’s mind, 
in spite of her anxiety and perplexity, 
‘““What a wonderfully winning and 
fascinating presence he has!” But he 
roused in her only the delight we be- 
stow upon some thrifty and splendid 
plant, with its knots of bloom lifted 
clear and perfect to the view. He 
caused her almost to forget the melan- 
choly mission on which she had entered 
this abode of her dead father’s friend, 
while she heard him address Mrs. Sat- 
terth waite in these few, low-toned words: 

‘‘Mr. Delaplaine wishes to know if 
the young lady is here yet.” 
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‘ Yes,” answered Mrs. Satterthwaite. 
She turned away from the speaker and 
put a hand on either of Olivia’s arms, 
while she scanned the girl's flushed face. 
‘*You are ready to go up and see Mer. 


Delaplaine now, are you not?” she 
asked. 
Yes,” said Olivia. Her gaze wan- 


dered to the young man while she thus 
replied. It seemed as if she made her 
reply to him rather than to her aunt. 
A moment afterward, having transient- 
ly fixed his superb brown eyes upon 
Olivia’s face, he passed from the room. 

‘“Who is he?” quickly whispered 
Olivia, her look following hiin as he, re- 
ceded. 

‘* His name is Etherege—Adrian Eth 
erege,” responded Mrs. Satterthwaite. 

‘* Adrian Etherege,” Olivia repeated. 
“How handsome he is! What a charm- 
ing face he has! It makes me think of 
faces in pictures that I saw somewhere 
abroad in Dresden, Venice, Flor- 
ence, somewhere among the galleries I 
used now and then to visit with poor 
papa.” 

‘*Tsn’t he just too enchanting,” cried 
Mrs. Satterthwaite. ‘‘I’m so glad to 
hear someone say he is, for I’ve thought 
I ‘ve only seen him 
once or twice before,” she went on self- 
correctively. Mr. Delaplaine has now 
and then sent him with a message to me 
since since he engaged him about 
three or four years ago. He lives here, 
you know—he’s a sort of servant.” 

** A servant—he ?” murmured Olivia. 

aes, A sort of servant. You 
would n’t believe it, would you ? Neither 
would I at first. But he’s educated : 
he’s not a real servant.” 

‘*T should suppose not.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite laughed. ** You ‘ve 
fallen in jove with Adrian. So have LI. 
He’s adorable. And yet Mr. Delaplaine 
thinks him dull and rather stupid. But 
men don’t see with our eyes, do they ? 
I’m so glad youre éprise with Adrian, 
poor little fellow. But we must n't 
talk of him. We must talk of doing 
what he told us to do.” 

‘Going up to. . to 
plaine,” faltered Olivia. 


so a perfect age. 


see Mr. Dela- 


‘Yes. You're not afraid to go, are 
you ?” 
Olivia drew backward a few steps. 
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‘Afraid ?” she repeated. ‘‘No. But 
this great act of kindness he wants me 
to benefit by. That makes me almost 
afraid.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite was looking stead 
ily into her eyes. ‘‘ You know, Olivia, 
that he was in love with you before he 


was taken ill. You know that. He 
told you so. 
‘Yes he told me that he wanted 


me to marry him.” 


‘“He told you that he was in love 
with you,” persisted her aunt. ‘‘ Yes, 
he did, Olivia. And we—your Aunt 


Augusta and I—assured you of it after- 
ward. 

Well yes,” replied Olivia. 

“Now, my dear girl,” suddenly broke 
forth Mrs. Satterthwaite, ‘‘ he wants you 
to accept this great favor at his hands.” 

‘“*T know. You wrote me.” 

‘*But I did not write you all.” 

‘*Not all ?” 


‘“No. He has changed his Will. The 
lawyer was here this morning. But 


there well, there is something else.” 

‘* Something else? ” 

‘Yes. Don't look so startled. How 
can I tell you if you look so startled? . . . 
He is dying, you know.” 

‘Ido know. You wrote me that.” 

‘*But, my dear girl, there was some 
thing I did not write you.” 

‘*No?” said Olivia, with a child’s in 
nocence of purpose.: ** What was it?” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite shrugged her 
square, firm shoulders (so different from 
the drooping, fragile shoulders of her 
sister, Mrs. Auchincloss) and half turned 
away. ‘* You shall soon know, my dear. 
He will tell you. It’s it’s something 
he will want you to do.” Suddenly Mrs. 
Satterthwaite veered about and caught 
both Olivia’s hands in both herown. ‘‘] 
won't tell you, my dear. ‘‘It'’s a dying 
request of his. Remember that.” 

‘A dying request?” Olivia said, in a 
dazed way. She felt weird 
trap were about to be sprung upon her. 
She had always distrusted these two aris- 
tocratic aunts of hers. Now one of 
them seemed to her brimming with guile 
and stratagem. She silently regretted 
that she had not allowed the stanch and 
incorruptible Mrs. Ottarson to accom- 
pany her hither, as that doughty lady 
had proposed, if not insisted. 


as if some 
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‘““A dying request?” she 
‘Tell me what it is.” 

But Mrs. Satterthwaite went up to the 
girl and put one of her arms within her 
own, drawing her resolutely and deter- 
minedly toward the door. ‘‘ Now, don’t 
be frightened,” Mrs. Satterthwaite ad- 
monished. ‘‘You’ve nothing on earth 
to be frightened about. . . . Come.... 
What he asks of you, my dear, you can 


repeated. 


‘refuse or accept, just as you choose.” 


Olivia allowed herself to be led. The 
staircase in the outer hail was broad 
enough for them to ascend it, two abreast. 
When they had reached the second hall 
and paused before a closed door, the first 
that they met, Mrs. Satterthwaite said: 

‘*Now goin. You'll find him very 
gentle and sweet. And, recollect—he’s 
dying.” 

The next moment Mrs. Satterthwaite 
opened the door before which they both 
stood. She pushed Olivia into the cham- 
ber. Then she closed the door, leaving 
her niece alone with the sick man who 
was himself alone amid an artificial 
gloom, waiting for her, having dismissed 
every attendant. Whatever was the 





No! No!” 


SHE CRIED.” 


communication which he desired to im- 
part, he had made up his mind that it 
should be for one pair of ears only. 

Olivia, seeing the bed and the dim face 
outlined against its pillows, drew quiet- 
ly forward. 

“Olivia,” called a faint voice. ‘Is that 
you?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Delaplaine.” 

‘* Come nearer.” 

She went nearer. He stretched out 
his hand, and she took it, standing at his 
bedside. She looked down at his face. 
It seemed wan and drawn and changed 
to her. 

‘*Olivia,” said the sick man, ‘‘you 
have come to me like the dear, good girl 
that you are . . They say I can’t last 
very many hours longer.” 

‘*T hope it isn’t true, Mr. Delaplaine.” 

‘*T know you hope that, Olivia. But 
if I really must go, I’ve arranged that 
you shall have all I leave behind me. 
I’ve arranged it. Did they tell you?” 

‘*They said you had done me this 
goodness,” she answered. ‘‘ But” . 
And then she paused, while the hand 
that he clasped trembled and he felt it 
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tremble . . ‘‘are there no others, Mr. 
Delaplaine, whom... ?” 

‘No others—no,” he interrupted her, 
with a feverish, peevish ring in his 
husky voice. ‘‘ But there are others 
relations of mine whom I don’t care for 
—whom I’ve helped now and then, but 
not even seen since I was a man of forty 
or thereabouts, and these might dispute 
my Will.” He paused, and gasped a little 
for breath, with a rattling in his throat 
that made Olivia’s heart throb for pity. 
‘* Now, Olivia,” he presently resumed, 
speaking with difficulty, ‘“‘I want to 
make your claim sure. Sure, do you 
understand?” 

“Yes . . I understand.” 

She felt his fingers grow tenser about 
the hand that still lay within his own. 
‘*No, you don’t understand. There ’s 
only one sure way of making all their 
future litigation useless. Only one sure 
Way.” 

He closed his eyes and drew a long, 
stertorous breath, still clasping her hand. 

She watched him. She did not know 
just what to answer, except to ask him 
concerning the avoidant way to which 
he had alluded. So, presently, she said: 

** What is that way, Mr. Delaplaine ?” 

He unclosed his eyes and fixed them 
upon her attentive face. ‘‘ By marrying 





you here, inside the next hour. You'll 
only be my wife for a little while . 

I’ll die soon afterward. I ’‘ll—there, 
don’t try to drag your hand away like 
that. Listen!” 

She let her hand stay in the clasp of 
his. But if the room had not been so 
dusky he could have seen what a pallor 
had overswept her face. 

‘**T—I will listen,” she managed to an- 
swer; ‘‘ but I—I can’t do what you ask.” 

He raised himself in bed, taking her 
hand, now, in both his own. A new 
effect of light showed her how haggard 
he was. ‘‘ Olivia,” he cried hoarsely, 
‘*do this for me! No—not for me—for 
yourself! It isn’t only that I love you 
—it’s far more—it’s that they ’ll try to 
take the money away from you if you 
won't consent! Don’t be foolish, Olivia. 
You ’ll be my wife only for—for a few 
hours: Sut..." 

‘““No! no! no!” she cried, dragging 
her hand away from both his clinging 
hands. She stood for a moment, watch- 
ing him as he sank back upon the pil- 
lows. ‘‘No! no! no!” she repeated. 
And then, with her heart beating so 
that it seemed almost as if it would leap 
out of her breast, she hurried toward 
the door of the dim chamber, opened 
it, and fled into the hall beyond. 





[To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DESERTED FARM. 


FAR up the slope of yonder eastern hill, 

A lonely farm-house lingers in decay : 
Deserted, cheerless, desolate, and gray, 

The sport of winds that mock it at their will. 
The farm is barren ; but the stony rill 

That babbles through it, answered to the play 
Of children once, who grew, and went away, 
With recollections that are tender still. 

Now, in the new New England of the West, 
Offspring of this, have other homes upgrown ; 
Whence loving thoughts fly back to yonder crest, 
Like birds of passage from a kindlier zone ; 

In fond remembrance of the parent nest, 

As once it was, before the brood had flown. 


—F. W. Clarke. 
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OUR NEW NAVY. 


BY LIEUT. W. S. 


No public question of the day is of great- 
er importance to the people of this coun- 
try than that of rebuilding the American 
navy. While the United States is essen- 
tially a nation of peace, judging from the 
past we may reasonably expect the recur- 
rence of war; but, until a very recent 
period, probably few of our citizens were 
aware how totally unprepared we would 
be tomeet such anemergency. The public 
press of the country has lately done much 


HUGHES, U. S. N. 


remedy this dangerous condition of af- 
fairs. The initial step in this direction 
was taken March 3d, 1883, when Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the con- 
struction of four steel ships. These ves- 
sels were to consist of one cruiser of 4,000 
tons displacement, two of 3,000 tons each, 
and a dispatch boat of about 1,500 tons. 
They are the now noted steel cruisers 
“Chicago,” ‘‘ Boston,” ‘ Atlanta,” and 
‘** Dolphin,” about which so much has 








United States Sloop of War “ Boston,’ 


towards awakening us to a sense of na- 
tional danger. Gradually it has begun 
to be realized that, long before any ade- 
quate preparations could be made for 
defence, any one of a half-dozen coun- 
tries of Eurone, or of South America, 
could send to our Atlantic coast a squad- 
ron of ironclads; and that such ships, 
armed as they would be with modern 
cannon of enormous power and range, 
could approach in safety near enough 
to pour tons of their shot and shell 
into the heart of New York City or 
Boston. 

It is gratifying to know that efforts 
have at last been made by Congress to 











Steel Frigate ** Chicago,’ and Dispatch Boat ** Dolphin,” ° 


been said in the newspapers of the coun- 
try. The last named three of these ships 
are now in commission for service, while 
the ‘‘Chicago” is practically finished, 
and awaits only the completion and 
mounting of her battery before proceed- 
ing to sea. They are all provided with 
auxiliary sail-power; are divided into 
numerous water-tight compartments by 
transverse and longitudinal bulkheads, 
or partitions, and are built wholly of 
steel of domestic manufacture. But, 
while built of steel, they are by no means 
what is popularly known as ironclads. 
Their outside plating is 7+tle more than 
half an inch in thickness, and would be 
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easily pierced by even the smallest of 
modern machine-cannon. 
The ‘‘ Chicago” is 325 feet long, 48 





Kight-inch Breech-loading Steel Rifle, mounted, also Steel Shell 
and Cartridge. 


feet wide, draught of water 19 feet, and 
is expected to attain a speed of 15 knots 
per hour. She carries a crew of 300 
men. The ship is provided with two 
propellers (twin-screws) and double en- 
gines, to give greater facility in turning 
and manoeuvering and to guard against 
the possibility of being disabled in battle 
by an accident to one set of engines. 
She has a displacement of 4,500 tons, a 
coal-carrying capacity of 940 tons, and 
the engines are designed to 
develop 5,000 horse - power. 
Four of the middle water- 
tight compartments of the 
ship, extending through 150 
feet of her length and enclos- 
ing the engines and boilers, 
are covered by a steel pro- 
tective deck one and one-half 
inch thick, arched or curved, 
not unlike the ‘‘ turtle-back” 
over the forward part of some 
of our trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers. Between the machinery 
and the ship's sides are spaces 
9 feet wide filled with coal, technically 
known as “ coal-armor.” 

The armament is carried upon two 
decks. That of the upper or spar deck 
consists of a battery of four 8-inch 
breech-loading steel rifles, such as is 
shown in one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations, and mounted in projecting 
half-turrets, or ‘‘sponsons.” These guns 
are of the new, American type of steel 
rifled cannon, now in course of manu- 
facture at the Washington Navy Yard. 
They fire acharge of 125 pounds of pow- 
der and a steel projectile weighing 250 
pounds, with an approximate range of 


eight miles, and have proved to be, size 
for size, equal if not superior to any guns 
turned out by the most famous ordnance 
foundries of Europe. They 
are constructed upon what 
is termed the ‘built -up” 
system—that is, around the 
central tube of steel, to give 
it additional strength, are 
shrunk a series of short 
tubes, or bands, covering 
two-thirds of its length and 


gradually diminishing in 
thickness from the breech 
towards the muzzle. Hith- 


erto, guns of five, six, eight, 

and ten inches calibre, only, have been 

manufactured, but it is the intention soon 

to increase the sizes to twelve and even 
sixteen inches. 

On the second or lower deck of the 

‘* Chicago” will be mounted in broad- 


side eight 6-inch and two 5-inch rifles, 
the former firing a charge of 50 pounds 
of powder and a projectile of 100 pounds, 
and the latter a charge of 30 pounds and 
a projectile of 60 pounds. 


The range of 





Six-inch Breech-loading Steel Ritle, mounted, for the new Cruisers. 


the 6-inch rifles is six miles, and that of 
the 5-inch rifles about five miles. In ad- 
dition to the armament already described, 
the ship has an iron prow for ramming, 
and carries six rapid-firing, single-shot 
or revolving Hotchkiss cannon and a 
number of Gatling guns, mounted in 
bullet-proof towers on the upper deck 
and so placed as to sweep an entire cir- 
cle within the limits of their ranges. 
The former of these weapons is capable 
of firing 15 explosive steel shells per 
minute, each weighing from 1 to 4 
pouads, and at a distance of a mile can 
pierce the sides of an unarmored ship. 


‘ 
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The * Boston” and ** At- 
lanta” are ‘‘sister-ships,” be- 
ing alike in every particular 
of their construction. Below 
the upper deck they are very 
similar to the ‘‘ Chicago” in 
their internal arrangements, 
but their outward appearance 
and the disposition of their 
batteries diverge widely from 
those of that vessel. These 
ships are of the sloop-of-war 
class—that is, having but one 
deck upon which guns are 
mounted—and carry a crew 
of 230 men. They are 276 feet long, 42 feet 
wide; draught of water, 16 feet 10 inches, 
and attain a speed of 14 knots per hour. 
Like the ‘“‘Chicago,” their machinery and 
boilers are protected by a steel deck and 
coal-armor, and the bows are provided 
with iron rams; but, unlike the former 
vessel, they have but one screw propel- 
ler, and one set of engines. 

The armament consists of six 6-inch 
and iwo 8-inch breech-loading steel rifles 





Ammunition for Hotchkiss Rapid-firing Gun, four 


. Pereussion Fuse for Shell, 4. Steel Shell. 
2. Common Shell. 5. Base Fuse for Shell. 
3. Canister Shell. 


carried upon the upper deck. The bat- 
tery is enclosed in a central superstruct- 
ure, so constructed that every part of 
an imaginary circle drawn with the ship 
as a centre would be always under com- 
mand of one or more of her guns. Eight 






Hotchkiss Rapid-firing, 57-millimetre Gun, Part of armament 
of the new vessels. 


Hotehkiss cannon, either of the revoly- 
ing or of the single shot, rapid-firing 
type, are mounted in bullet-proof tow- 
ers, one at each angle of the superstruct- 
ure and .one between each two of the 
guns. 

The ‘‘ Dolphin,” the smallest of these 
pioneers of the new navy, though the 
first to be placed in commission for sery- 
ice, is designed for use as a dispatch- 
boat. Having been built with the view 
of maintaining a high rate 

f speed, she does not differ 
greatly in her construction 
from that of an ordinary 
ocean steamer. The length 
of the vessel is 256 feet, width 
32 feet, draught of water 14 
feet, and the speed attained 
is about 15 knots per hour. 
Although not intended for 
fighting purposes, the ‘‘ Dol- 
phin” carries one 6-inch 
breech-loading steel rifle and 
Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon, the latter mounted 


6, Complete Cartridge and Projectile. 10 bullet-proof towers. 


The adage that ‘‘a navy 
cannot be built in a day ” is clearly illus- 
trated by the history of the construction 
of these vessels. Although four years 
have elapsed since work upon them was 
begun, only twoare at the present writing 
ready for service at sea. Nor is it strange 
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that this should be true. The experience 
of foreign governments shows that de- 
lays in the building of modern ships are 
inevitable. The science of ship-construc- 





United States Steel 


tion is a progressive one, and changes in 
the plans of vessels even after the work 
of building has commenced, are often 
unavoidable. But with the experience 
our manufacturers have already gained 
in the production of steel for ships, and 
with the aid of the Office of Naval In- 
telligence, a bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment, whose duty is to keep informed 
upon the latest developments in all 
branches of naval science throughout 
the world, it may be reasonably expect- 
ed that in the future such delays and 
changes will be reduced to a minimum. 

In March, 1885, the President ap- 
proved an Act of Congress authorizing 
the construction of five vessels for the 
navy. The law requires that they shall 
be built of American steel with a ten- 
sile strength of 60,000 pounds per square 
inch. Three of these ships are to be un- 
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armored steel cruisers, and have been 
recently christened the ‘‘ Charleston,” 
the ‘‘ Baltimore” and the ‘‘ Newark;” 
the remaining two, as yet unnamed, are 





Cruiser ** Baltimore.” 


designated upon the navy list as ‘‘ Gun- 
boat No. 1” and ‘‘Gunboat No. 2.” All 
are now under construction except the 
‘*Newark”—the ‘‘ Charleston” at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, at a 
contract price of $1,017,500; the ‘‘ Balti- 
more” and the ‘‘Gunboat No. 1” at the 
Messrs. Cramp’s shipyard, Philadelphia, 
at a contract price of $1,325,000 and 
$450,000 respectively ; and ‘‘ Gunboat 
No. 2” at the Columbia Iron Works, 
Baltimore, at a price of $247,000. All 
of these vessels will be divided into 
numerous’ water-tight compartments, 
and provided with electric incandescent 
lamps for interior lighting, and will 
have powerful search-lights for illumi- 
nating the surrounding water at night: 
and all, excepting the smaller gunboat, 
will have the bows additionally strength- 
ened to withstand the shock of ramming 
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Deck Plan of United States Steel Cruiser ‘* Baltimore,” showing Battery. 
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United States Twin-screw Steel Cruiser ‘* Newark.” 


anenemy. Their engines, boilers, and 
steering machinery will be covered vy a 
steel arched, or ‘‘ turtle-back ” deck, and 
protected on the sides by coal-armor. 
The ‘‘Charleston” and ‘ Baltimore ’ 
will have what are technically known as 
‘*military masts ”’—iron masts fitted with 
circular platforms elevated thirty or forty 
feet above the upper deck, and designed 
for working Gatling or Hotchkiss ma- 
chine guns. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
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Deck Plan of Gunboat No. 1, showing Battery. 


give the reader an accurate idea of the 
general appearance of the ships when 
completed. 


The ‘* Baltimore,” the largest of the 


at ‘e) nh ‘ me: 


Deck Plan of the ** New: 


cruisers, will be 335 feet long, 48 feet 8 
inches wide, with a draught of 19 feet 6 
inches of water and a displacement of 
4,413 tons. She will carry a crew of 
320 men. The engines will be of the 


triple-expansion compound type, de- 
veloping 7,500 horse-power with a nat- 


ural draft and 10,500 horse-power with 
forced combustion. The ship will have 
twin propellers, and is expected to at 
tain a speed of 19$ knots per hour. 
Her coal-carrying capacity will be 600 

tons, but provision can be made 

in case of necessity for 900 tons 

—an amount sufficient for a 
~—~s—_ passage of 8,500 miles at 11 
knots, or 14,000 miles at 8 knots 
per hour. 


The armament consists of 
four 8-inch and six 6-ineh 
breech - loading steel rifles ; 

eight single-shot and two revolving 
Hotchkiss cannon; one Gatling gun, 


and five launching-tubes for discharg- 
ing torpedoes. 


tae 


irk.”* showing Battery. 
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The ‘‘ Newark,” upon which the work 
of construction has not yet begun, will iN ' 
be a twin-screw steel vessel of 4,083 tons \' 
displacement, 310 feet long, 49 feet 1] wf 
inches wide, with a draught of 18 feet 9 / \ 
inches of water. The vessel will be pro- 
vided with auxiliary sail-power, the rig 
being that of a barque, and will carry a 
complement of 300 men, She is expect- 
ed to develop 6,000 horse-power with 
natural draft, or 8,500 horse-power with 
forced draft, and to attain a speed of 18 
knots per hour. The battery will con- 
sist of twelve 6-inch breech-loading steel 
rifles; six revolving and two single-shot 
Hotchkiss cannon; one Gatling gun and 
six launching-tubes for discharging tor- 
pedoes. 

The ‘‘ Charleston ” will be practically 
a duplicate of a ship recently built in 
England for the Government of Japan, 
the ‘‘ Naniwa-Kan,” which has proved 
to be the fastest vessel of her class in the 
world. This ship is 300 feet long, 46 
feet wide, with an average draft of 18 
feet 6 inches of water, and a displace- 
ment of 3,750 tons. The complement of 
men is 325. Her coal-carrying capacity 
is sufficient for a voyage of 8,500 miles 
at 10 knots per hour, or 11,000 miles at 8 
knots. 

The armament consists of two 10-inch 
breech-loading steel rifles, capable of 
piercing 20 inches of solid wrought-iron 
armor; six 6-inch steel rifles; a number 
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Ten-inch Breech-loading Steel Rifle, in process of construction at Washington Navy Yard, D. C. 
Cutting Secrew-thread for Breech-closing Apparatus, 
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United States Gunboat No. 1. 


of Hotchkiss and Gatling guns, and four 
launching-tubes for torpedoes. The two 
10-inch rifles are mounted on the upper 
deck upon pivot carriages, one forward 
and the other near the after end of the 
ship, and are provided with hydraulic 
machinery for revolving the guns so as 
to fire in any desired direction. The 
6-inch rifles will be mounted in broad- 
side, as shown in the accompanying 
deck-plan of the vessel. 

‘*Gunboat No. 1” will be 230 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, with a draught of 14 
feet of water and a displacement of 1,700 
tons. She will carry a crew of 150 men, 


is expected to attain a speed of 16 knots 
per hour, and will be armed with six 
6-inch steel rifles, in addition to four 
Hotchkiss cannon and one Gatling gun. 
The rig will be that of a three-masted 
schooner. 

‘*Gunboat No. 2” will be considerably 
smaller than her companion, the length 
being 175 feet, width 31 feet, draught of 
water 11 feet 10 inches, and displace- 
ment 870 tons. The complement of men 
will be 100, and the speed about 12 knots 
per hour. Her battery consists of four 
6-inch steel rifles and four Hotchkiss 
cannon. The rig will be that of a bark- 





United States Dynamite Cruiser. 
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United States Gunboat No. 2. 


entine. The batteries of the gunboats 
will be mounted in broadside. 

Within the limited space allotted to 
this paper little more can be said than to 
touch briefly upon the main features 
that will characterize the ships of the 
new navy. There is another class of 
vessels, as yet unmentioned, which, al- 
though comparatively old in design, will 
constitute an important factor in the 
new navy. They are the five double- 
turreted monitors, ‘‘ Terror,” ‘‘ Puritan,” 
‘‘Amphitrite,” ‘‘ Miantonomoh,” and 
‘*Monadnock,” about whose completion 
Congress so long hesitated in spite of 
urgent recommendations of the Naval 
Advisory Board that they be promptly 
finished. These vessels were begun in 


1874-75 and launched in 1883, but before 
the completion of their turrets and while 
otherwise in an unfinished state, work 
upon them was stopped for want of the 
requisite appropriation of funds. By a 
recent Act of Congress this obstacle has 
been removed, and they will be, conse- 
quently, soon completed and ready for 
service. One of our illustrations shows 
the ‘‘ Puritan,” the largest of these ships, 
as she will appear when finished and 
equipped for sea. Her turrets are to be 
of steel 16 inches in thickness, while the 
sides of the vessel will be protected by 
12 inches of the same metal, and she 
will be capable of attaining a speed of 
13$ knots per hour. The remaining 
four monitors will have 11-inch turrets 

















Deck Plan of Dynamite Cruiser. a aa, Dynamite Guns. 
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United States Double-turreted Monitor " Puritan.” 


and 7 inches of side armor, with a speed 
of about 10 knots. 

In August, 1886, the building of five 
additional ships was authorized by Con- 
gress. They are to consist of two sea- 
going armored vessels of about 6,000 tons 
displacement, capable of maintaining a 
speed of 16 knots per hour; one partially 
armored cruiser of between 3,500 and 
5,000 tons, to attain the highest practi- 
cable speed; one torpedo-boat, and a 
‘* pneumatic, dynamite-gun cruiser.” 

Only the last named vessel has yet 
been designed. The contract for build- 
ing this remarkable craft has been award- 
ed to Messrs. Cramp, of Philadelphia, at 
a price of $350,000. The vessel will be 
239 feet long, 265 feet wide, with a 


draught of 7} feet of water and a speed 
of 20 knots per hour. The chief peculi- 
arity lies in the proposed armament. 
This will consist of three pneumatic, 
dynamite torpedo-guns, of 10} inches 
calibre, each capable of throwing a tor- 
pedo charged with 200 pounds of dyna- 
mite a distance of at least one mile. The 
largest of these novel pieces of ordnance 
yet constructed is of 8 inches calibre and 
has a range of 2} miles, so that the in- 
ventors confidently expect that the pro- 
posed 103 inch guns will easily exceed 
the stipulated range of one mile. The 
guns will be placed side by side in the 
forward part of the vessel, as shown in 
one of the accompanying plans, and each 
will be capable of discharging a torpedo 





United States Single-turreted Monitor, with deck cleared for action. 
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United States Torpedo-boat ‘* Stiletto.” 


once in two minutes. They consist of 
tubes, or gun-barrels, made and lined 
with brass to give a smooth interior, each 
upwards of 60 feet in length. The rear, 
or breech end of the gun is connected 
with an air reservoir kept under great 
pressure by a steam air-pump. The 
gun is loaded at the breech. The pro- 
jectile is a steel torpedo provided with 
either a fuse which causes the explosion 
upon impact with the enemy’s ship, or 
with an ‘‘immersion-fuse” which re- 
quires to be moistened before igniting the 
charge, and thus explodes the torpedo 
after it has sunk below the surface of the 
water. The discharge is effected by 
means of a ‘‘ firing-lever” which opens 
the connecting valves and permits the 
highly compressed air to enter the gun- 
barrel behind the torpedo, and as the 
latter leaves the muzzle the valves close 
automatically. 

One of the final acts of the last Con- 
gress was the passage of a law, March 
3d, 1887, authorizing the building of four 
more new vessels. Two of these are to 
be steel cruisers of about 5,000 tons each, 
and are to attain a speed of 19 knots; the 
remaining two are to be gunboats of 
1,700 tons, capable of attaining a speed 
of 16 knots per hour. The designs for 


these vessels have not been fully decided 
upon, but itis probable that the cruisers 
will be similar to the ‘* Newark,” and 
that the gunboats will be closely mod- 
eled after the ‘‘Gunboat No. 1” already 
under construction. This same act of 
March 8rd, 1887, authorized also the pur- 
chase of the famous steam yacht ‘‘Stilet- 
to” with the view of transforming her 
into a torpedo boat, and the purchase 
has been recently effected at a price 





Hotchkiss Revolving Gun. 


of $25,000. The “Stiletto,” already so 
widely known for her phenomenal speed, 
has thus acquired the added distinction 
of being the first United States torpedo 
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boat of anything like a modern type. 
She is built of wood with iron braces; 
length 94 feet, width 11 feet, draught 
of water 3} feet, speed 265 miles per 
hour. The armament will consist of 
number of automobile torpedoes, and 
perhaps one or two Hotchkiss revolving 
pannon. The torpedoes are designed to 
be carried on board the boat, whose 
great speed would enable her to over- 
take the fastest iron-clad, and upon com- 
ing within their effective range they are 
to be discharged at theenemy. The tor- 
pedoes are launched from the _ boat 
through guide-tubes arranged for that 
purpose, after which, upon reaching the 
water, they are propelled by their own 
engines and explode upon impact with 
any solid body like the hull of a ship. 
It is probable that in the event of war 
an auxiliary navy would be called into 
service from the regular lines of Ameri- 
“an steamers. These would be armed 
with a few of the small, high-powered 
modern guns and turned into ‘‘ com- 
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merce destroyers.”” With the object of 
ascertaining the number and speed of 
such merchant steamers as could be 
quic kly transformed into lightly armed 
cruisers, a series of investigations has 
been recently made at the instance of 
the Government. The results show that 
there are now sixty-nine vessels that 
would be available as an auxiliary naval 
force. Of these, eleven are capable of 
maintaining a speed of 15 knots per 
hour; fifteen, a speed of 14 knots; six- 
teen, 13 knots; eleven, 12 knots, and 
sixteen a speed of 11 knots per hour. 

The subjoined tables, prepared in the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, at the Navy 
Department, give a résumé of the ves- 
sels that are to compose our new navy. 
A comparison of their numbers with 
those of other nations, shown at 
the bottom of the table, will indicate 
that we have as yet taken only the first 
steps towards the defence of our coasts 
and the protection of our ocean com- 
merce. 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF CANADA. 


BY J. 


THE Canadians are not naturally a 
war-loving people. The vast majority 
of them are far more expert at handling 
the pen or the plough than the sword or 
rifle, and would very much prefer drivy- 
ing a good bargain over the counter to 
winning a brilliant victory on the tented 
field. But, for all this, the warm blood 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and La 
Belle (may I not say, bellicose) France 
has not turned to gelid milk since it 
crossed the ocean from the mother- 
lands; and, as past history proves, should 
any foe, rashly presuming upon this 
practical peace-loving temper of the na- 
tion, ‘‘ery havoc and let slip the dogs of 
war,” the unanimous vigor with which 
the Canadians would put into effect the 
famous jingo song : 

We don‘t want to fight, 
But—by Jingo! if we do, 


We've got the men, and we ‘ve got the might, 
And we ‘ve got the money too. 


could hardly fail to convince their 

assailant of the sound wisdom taught by 

the old adage, ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
The foregoing words may perhaps 
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have a boastful sound, but that it is not 
by any means an empty boast let the 
brief review of the military system of 
Canada, which it is the purpose of this 
article to present, bear witness. 

Previous to the confederation of the 
Canadian Provinces into one Dominion, 
the British Government assumed almost 
entire responsibility for the country’s 
defence. It held fortifications, barracks, 
and military and naval reserve lands, 
and maintained garrisons in each of the 
Provinces, while every Province had: a 
more or less efficient volunteer militia 
as an auxiliary force. At the same 
time it has always been a part of the 
Imperial policy to urge upon the Col- 
onies in all parts of the world the im- 
portance of providing so far as possible 
their own means of defence—by land at 
all events ; and one of the chief reasons 
why the British authorities took -so 
hearty an interest in the scheme of con- 
federation, was that when thus united 
together under one government, the 
Canadian Colonies would be in a far 
better position to provide adequate means 
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of self-defence than when 
they were simply a chain 
of independent provinces, 

It was in 1867 that Con- 
federation was consum- 
mated, and the newly 
formed Dominion of Can- 
ada evinced a commend- 
able alacrity in accepting 
the responsibility of look- 
ing after herself, by passing 
two years later Cartier’s 
famous Militia and Defence 
Act, upon the lines laid 
down in which statute the 
present very creditable and 
complete military organ- 
ization has been gradually 
built up. 

From the outset the Im- 
perial authorities afforded 
every possible assistance by 
lending the services of ex- 
perienced officers, furnish- 
ing supplies at cost price, 
and otherwise giving facili- 
ties ; and these important 
privileges are still con-. 
tinued. Moreover, when 
sarrying out the work of 
evacuation, they performed 
it very gradually, in order 
to give the people time to 
accustom themselves to the 
new order of things, so 
that it was 1871 before all 
the garrisons were with- 
drawn, with the exception 
of two, namely at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Victoria, 
British Columbia. Those 
two ports, being the key to 
the British possessions on 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, are still maintained 
as strongly fortified mili- 
tary and naval stations. 
The year 1871 therefore 
marks the beginning of 
Canada’s) military  inde- 
pendence. Thenceforward 
she was in the main to be 
her own champion, al- 
though it need hardly be 








said that in event of any 
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mother country would be as much round 
her as before. 

While of course it was very flattering 
and delightful to feel that they were 
now to be permitted to go alone, so to 
speak, the withdrawal of the British 
troops was much regretted by the Cana- 
dian people. Particularly was this felt 
by the fairer portion of the population, 
for whom, ever since soldiers sported 
red-coats, that special style of habiliment 
has had more potent attractions than any 
other kind of masculine garment; and 
by the shopkeepers, who had found Cap- 
tain De Boots and Tommy Atkins very 
liberal purchasers, if not always very 
good pay. But in due time, with the 
exceptions above noted, the British 
soldiers were all gone, and the ladies, 
the shopkeepers, and the country gener- 
ally had nothing better than homemade 
warriors wherewith to content them- 
selves. 

The present military system of Can- 
ada may be thus summed up: 

1. A Permanent Departmental, or Ad- 
ministrative Organization, located at Ot- 
tawa, and presided over by the Minister 
of Militia and Defence, who holds a seat 
in the Cabinet, and in many respects 
corresponds to the Secretary of War of 
the United States. 

2. A Permanent Military Staff at head- 
quarters, presided over by the general 
officer commanding the forces, who is 
always some distinguished officer of the 
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British Army lent to Canada for a pe- 
riod. There is also a small permanent 
staff in each of the twelve military dis- 
tricts into which the Dominion is di- 
vided. 

3. Asmall number of Permanent Corps, 
whose members enlist for three years’ 
continuous service under pay; and while 
doing garrison duty, and available at a 
moment's notice for field-service, their 
organizations form schools of military 
instruction, to which officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the volunteer 
service can attach themselves for courses 
of training and study, under pay, in or- 
der to qualify themselves for commis- 
sions in the militia. A more thorough 
and elaborate course of study is further 
provided by the Royal Military College 
at Kingston (the Canadian West Point), 
where a four-years’ course for cadets 
under a highly organized staff is obtain- 
able. 

4: The Active Militia, consisting in 
round numbers of 37,000 volunteers, are 
citizen soldiers in the truest sense. They 
are armed and equipped by the Govern- 
ment, but paid only for the short periods 
of annual drill required by the regula- 
tions, or when called out by the Crown 
for the defence of the country from in- 
vasion, or for the suppression of rebel- 
lion, or when ordered out in aid of the 
civil power upon requisition of magis- 
trates—as, for instance, in the event of 
actual or apprehended riots. 
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In Command of Canadian Militia. 


The law provides for the maintenance 
of a due strength of active militia by 
ballot, should that be necessary. But it 
is not. On the contrary, to so large a 
degree have the people inherited the 
martial spirit of their ancestors, that the 
Militia Department has continuously had 
applications for permission to organize 
volunteer corps, much in excess of the 
quota for whose proper equipment and 
training the resources of the department 
can provide. 

5. And last 


is the Reserve Militia, 
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consisting, as the statute 
declares, of the ‘‘ whole 
of the men who are not 
serving in the Active Mili 
tia,” between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, with 
some few clearly defined 
exceptions. It comprises, 
therefore, the entire able- 
bodied male population, 
liable to military service 


upon grave emergency, 
but neither mustered. 


armed, nor drilled. The 
strength of this Reserve 
at present, according to 
the census statistics, would 
be about 1,000,000 men, 
whom the law divides 
into four classes accord- 
ing to their age and the 
strength of family claims 
upon them for support. 
In order that the en- 
rolment may be carefully 
taken, and the Militia 
organization perfected for 
purposes of command, the 
whole country is divided 
into Military Districts, 
sub-divided into Brigade 
Divisions, again into Reg 
imental Divisions, and 
lastly into Company Div- 
isions. So as to interfere 
as little as possible with 
ordinary routine, the lim 


its of these regimental 
and company divisions 


are made as nearly as 
practicable identical with 
the limits of the territorial 
divisions for electoral and 
municipal purposes. 

The heart of the entire system is, of 
course, at Ottawa, where one of the 
most extensive and important govern- 
ment departments is that devoted to 
militia and defence. It is presided over 
by Sir Adolphe Caron, K.C.M.G., who 
has been Minister of Militia for the past 
six years, and has shown himself to be 
possessed of every quality requisite for 
a successful discharge of the duties ap 
pertaining to that responsible office. <A 
lawyer by profession, and a _ politician 
by preference, the battles in which he 
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has been engaged have, it is true, been 
fought out either at the bar, the hus- 
tings, or in the House, but he has, not- 
withstanding, had full scope for the dis- 
play of those administrative abilities 
which are not less necessary than strate- 
gic genius in the head of a great mili- 
tary system. His knighthood he owes 
to the remarkable energy, resource and 
resolution shown by him during the try- 
ing and troublous times when the Riel 
Rebellion threatened to split the Do- 
minion asunder. 

Next to him in importance, from the 
military point of view, comes Major- 
General Sir Frederick Middleton, K.C.- 
M.G., C.B., who is the general officer 
commanding the militia of Canada. He 
bears the honorable reputation of being 
one of the best and bravest soldiers in the 
British army, having served with great 
distinction against the Maoris in New 
Zealand and the Sepoys in India, and 
having been present at the relief of Luck- 
now, and in the campaign in Oude. He 
was again and again mentioned in the 
despatches, and was twice recommended 
for the VictoriaCross. Altogether he has 
had his full share of fire-eating and has 
everywhere displayed the highest sol- 
dierly qualities. Canada has enjoyed 
the benefit of his experience since 1884, 
he having been Commandant of the 
Military College in England previous to 
his assuming command of the Canadian 
militia, So brilliant was his manage- 
ment of affairs during the Riel Rebellion 
that Her Majesty was moved to confer 
the honor of knighthood, while the grate- 
ful Canadians voted him the sum of 
$20,000. 

The administrative work of the Militia 
Department is divided into two branches, 
which may be called the Military and 
Civil; the latter, under the direction of 
the Deputy Minister, Colonel Panet, 
holding the purse-strings and attending 
to all questions of property, material and 
supplies; the former, under the Adju- 
tant General, Colonel Walker Powell, 
having the management of the men, and 
generally of everything that pertains to 
the drill, efficiency, and development of 
the different corps scattered over the 
country. 

As Adjutant-General, Colonel Powell 
takes command whenever General Mid- 


dleton is away from headquarters, and 
may therefore to that extent be consid- 
ered his assistant. His position during 
the rebellion was one of extreme re- 
sponsibility and anxiety, for the burden 
of providing and organizing the forces 
fell chietly upon him; and although he 
had not, like General Middleton, the 
opportunity of winning glory in the field, 
he did not fail to obtain the admiration 
and respect of all by the energy and tact 
with which he met and overcame diffi- 
culties. 

Reference was made in a preceding 
paragraph to the military spirit of the 
Canadians, as evinced by the fact that 
there were always more wanting to enlist 
than the annual appropriations would 
permit. This fondness for the pomp and 
trappings of war is found particularly 
throughout the English provinces. In 
the French province it is largely confined 
to the cities, the rural population caring 
little for such things. From the Atlan- 
tic ocean to the Pacific the blare of bugle, 
the roll of drum, and the measured tramp 
of marching feet may be heard in every 
city, town and village during certain por- 
tions of the year. 

In addition to the drill done at their 
own homes, the City Corps, which num- 
ber about 10,000 men, and the Rural 
Corps, comprising the rest of the 37,000 
on the Active Militia roll, are drilled in 
camps of exercise for a period of twelve 
days, the former every year, the latter 
once in two years. This camping out is 
very thoroughly enjoyed by the men, 
combining as it does some of the experi- 
ence of actual campaigning with the 
pleasant phases of a huge picnic party. 
The strictest military discipline is of 
course maintained at the camp, and the 
officers in command, naturally enough, 
lose no opportunity to assert their power 
over those under their martial sway. 
Indeed, if the stories that sometimes 
stray into civilian cireles from these 
military gatherings be true, there are 
those who when dressed in a little brief 
authority, play such fantastie tricks as 
to make their fellow-men laugh very 
heartily, even if angels do not weep. 
We all love to exercise a little tyranny, 
and human nature will reveal itself even 
through the disguise of a huge busby, 
a red coat richly bedizened with gold 
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lace, broad-striped trousers and a clank- 
ing sword. 

One of the most potent attractions 
that enrolment in the militia holds out 
to the young man with strength enough 
to handle a rifle, and nerve enough to 
shoot straight with it, is the system of 
firing competitions, which is about as 
complete as it well could be. It begins 
with each company in a regiment hav- 
ing its annual competition, which is 
confined to its own members. Then the 
whole regiment unites for a competition 
on a larger scale. Then each province 
gathers its riflemen together into one 
general contest, at which substantial 
prizes are held out to the successful 
shooters. Finally, the Dominion au- 
thorities every autumn summon to Ot- 
tawa the picked men from each proy- 
ince, and these compete with one an- 
other on the Rideau Rifle Range, Ottawa, 
for really splendid prizes in the form of 
trophies, cups and money, the latter 
-anging from sums like two hundred and 
fifty dollars down to five, while the for- 
mer comprise some costly works of art. 

Tempting as these prizes are, however, 
there is an honor which the contestants 
value more highly than the best of them, 
and that is to be among the top twenty 
in the grand aggregate; for this means 
being one of those lucky fellows who 
will the following year be sent by the 
government across the ocean to try their 
skill in marksmanship against the rifle- 
men of Great Britain, India, and Austra- 
lia, upon the historic Wimbledon Com- 
mon. Naturally therefore a position on 
this Wimbledon team is very eagerly 
coveted, for it means a delightful trip 
under the pleasantest possible auspices, a 
jolly good time in merry old England, 
an opportunity to compare notes with 
some of the finest volunteer forces in the 
world, beside of course the chance to win 
both glory and gold by doing well at the 
butts. 

The Canadians have, as a rule, done 
well too. It is a poor yearin which they 
do not carry off many more prizes than 
are proportioned to their numbers com- 
pared with the total of competitors, and 
in some years they have fairly covered 
themselves with glory. 

They have for instance several times 
varried off that much coveted trophy the 
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Kolapore Cup, for which Mother Eng- 
land competes against her colonial chil 
dren. 

Another trans-Atlantic competition in 
which the heroes of the Canadian forces 
engage is in the management of artillery 
and heavy ordnance. This takes place 
annually at Shoeburyness, and a team of 
artillerymen whose brawn is equalled 
only by their skill, is carefully chosen 
from the different batteries and 
over. The success of this .team has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. Year 
after year it has swept everything before 
it, winning almost every prize for which 
it entered, and causing the highest opin- 
ion of Canadian means and methods to 
be entertained by the military magnates 
of Great Britain. 

It would be a very pleasant, and sure- 
ly profitable thing, if some friendly com- 
petitions along similar lines could be ar- 
ranged between the picked warriors of 
Canada and the United States. Now 
that so hearty and amicable a rivalry 
has developed between the two nations 
in the arts and sports of peace, it might 
surely be extended to the operations of 
war. We would like to see something 
come of this suggestion, for the scheme 
if wisely carried out could hardly fail to 
prove mutually advantageous. 

The Canadian authorities fully recog 
nize that it is not sufficient to have 
plenty of men willing to serve in their 
militia, and abundance of equipment 
for them when enrolled. An equally 
important matter is that they should be 
provided with well-trained and com- 
petent officers, who will command their 
respect and obedience. Accordingly, a 
very excellent system for the instruction 
of the officers (dating from the year 
1864, when apprehensions were enter- 
tained of serious international trouble 
arising out of the Trent affair), has been 
arranged, whereby military schools are 
maintained in nearly all of the provinces. 
Thus the ancient citadel of Quebec, al- 
though no longer garrisoned with the 
red-coated infantry and blue-coated artil- 
lery of old England, has in their place 
a permanent corps of Canadian militia, 
known as B Battery, and also a troop of 
cavalry, the duties of both including 
the training of officers who come there 
for courses of instruction. At Kings- 
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ton, Ontario, A Battery, and at Victoria, 
3ritish Columbia, C Battery, have the 
same work to perform: while infantry 
school corps have been established for a 
like purpose at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick; St. John’s, Quebec ; 
Toronto and London in On- 
tario; and finally there is a 
school of mounted infantry 
at Winnipeg. There are 
thus nine schools in all, so 
located as to afford officers 
desiring to make themselves 
thoroughly conversant with 
their drill and duties the op- 
portunity of doing so with- 
out having to go very far 
from home. 

The apex of the Canadian 
system of instruction in mar- 
tial matters is to be found at 
Kingston, where the Royal 
Military College, established 
in 1875, has been steadily 
growing in prestige and suc- 
cess. The object of this in- 
stitution is to impart a com- 
plete education in all branches 
of military tactics, fortifica- 
tion, engineering, and gen- 
eral scientific knowledge in 
subjects connected with and 
necessary to a_ thorough 
knowledge of the military 
profession, thereby qualify- 
ing officers for command and 
for statf appointments. 

As I have already re- 
marked, it is the Canadian 
West Point. There are, how- 
ever, certain differences to be 
noted between the two insti 
tutions. Thus the number of 
radets admitted each year 
must not exceed twenty-four, 
that is two for each of the 
twelve military districts into 
which the country is divided. 
Those who make the high 
est marks at a searching 
competitive examination are 
chosen, without reference to the district 
from which they come, so that one dis- 
trict may get half-a-dozen candidates in, 
and others none at all ; whereas the 
radets at West Point are appointed on 
the recommendation of Members of Con- 


gress, and a comparatively low standard 
of educational test is applied. Again 
the subjects taught at West Point have 
exclusively a military bearing, and the 
graduates as a rule pass directly into the 
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Commanding Officer Princess Louise Dragoon Guards, 


army; but at Kingston, much attention 
is paid to subjects of direct value in 
civil life, and very many of the gradu- 
ates return to private spheres, taking 
with them, however, a knowledge of 
military matters that would render their 
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COL. WALKER POWELL, 


Adjutant-General of Canadian Militia, 


services of special value should any 
emergency arise. 

The course of instruction provided at 
this college covers a period of four years, 
and is very complete. The professional 
staff is not surpassed in ability or exper- 
ience by that of any other educational 
institution in the country, and in ad- 
dition to a thorough military training 
the cadets acquire a knowledge of civil 
surveying and engineering, physics, 
chemistry, and other subjects which can 
not fail to be of great service to them, 
and to render them very useful in after 
life, even supposing they do not take 
commissions. While at the college the 


cadets are subject to the Army Discipline 
Act, and the Queen’s Regulations, so 
that they have to mind their p’s and q’s 
as if they were in the regular army. 
Many of them do go into the regular 
army the Imperial Government 
offering a certain number of commissions 
every year; and in this way there are now 
some three-score Canadian youths serv 
ing in the cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and infantry of the mother country. 
Other graduates of the college have 
been appointed to the mounted police, 
whose duty it is to keep the Indians of 
the North-West in 
others: still 


too, 


behavior, and 
to the teaching staff of the 
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different schools, and of the college it- 
self. Of the cadets who have not ob- 
tained military appointment the greater 
portion have become civil engineers, 
and their services as such have been 
much appreciated, not only in Canada, 
but in the United States also. 

Besides attending to the education of 
the cadets, the college staff carry out 
every year a three-months’ course of in- 
struction in military engineering, strat- 
egy, tactics, surveying, etc., which mil- 
itia officers have to undergo in order to 
qualify for long-course certificates. 

So large and important a class as the 
military element of the population of 
Canada now constitutes, could not in 
these days of multitudinous newspapers 
be without its own special organ; and 
accordingly we have an excellent jour- 
nal, by name The Canadian Militia 
Gazette, which is edited by Major An- 
derson, one of the biggest and _ best-in- 
formed officers in the service, and is 
held in high estimation by those for 
whose instruction and entertainment it 
is particularly intended. 

From the foregoing details it will be 
seen that the Dominion of Canada has 
by no means neglected the shrewd ad- 
vice: ‘‘ When at peace, prepare for war”; 
and although the possibility of her do 


mestic fire-eaters ever being called upon 
for active service, either on the frontier 
or outside her boundaries, is, happily, at 
present very faint, still, there is nothing 
better than being forearmed. Indeed, 
there have been events in the quite re- 
cent past of her history which plainly 
showed not merely the advantage, but 
the absolute necessity of her maintaining 
a military establishment in good working 
order, ready to be called out at an hour’s 
notice. The country would have been 
in a sad plight in the year 1866, when 
the Fenians loomed up on the United 
States frontier in threatening masses, 
whose exact proportions and capability 
for harm-doing it was impossible to esti- 
mate, if they had not been met at Ridge- 
way by alittle army of volunteers, which, 
though much smaller in numbers, show- 
ed so stern a front that the invaders were 
glad to take to their heels; not, however, 
before they had suffered severely them- 
selves, and had succeeded in killing and 
wounding a good many of their oppo- 
nents. 

And again, in 1870, that pompous pre- 
tender, General O’Neil, had all his bril- 
liant schemes brought to naught by the 
handful of brave volunteers that put his 
Fenian hordes to ignominious flight at 
Keeles Hill. 
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43rd Rifles, Editor ‘‘ Canadian Militia Gazette.” 


But the most important military sery- 
ice the Canadian volunteers have yet 
had to perform was the crushing of the 
Riel Rebellion in the year 1885, when 
nearly six thousand of them were en- 
gaged in active operations for a period 
extending from March to June ; six en- 
counters with the rebels and their Indian 
allies taking place, and no less than 
twenty-six men being killed, and over 
a hundred wounded in these combats. 
Never before in the history of the Do- 
minion was so severe a strain placed 
upon the resources for self-defence. The 


situation for a time was indeed very 
grave. If the rebellion were not checked 
at once, it would infallibly spread from 
the Half-breeds to the (Indians, and then 
the whole North-west would be deluged 
with blood and’ fire. Every nerve had 
to be strained to get troops in sufficient 
numbers to the scene of action. When 
it is remembered that those troops were 
chiefly men from the offices, stores, and 
factories of the different cities—one_bat- 
talion coming all the way from Halifax, 
on the Atlantic coast—the fortitude, 
spirit, and bravery shown by these 
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citizen soldiers proved them to be made 
of sterling stuff, and equal to any de- 
mand their country might make upon 
them. They endured all sorts of hard- 
ship with the utmost composure, went 
into battle without the slightest signs of 
flinching, chased the Indians over the 
prairie until they fairly ran them down, 
and altogether did honor to themselves 
and their country ; returning to their 
homes and taking up their ordinary oc- 
cupations again just as if they had only 
been out for a summer's holiday. 

The preceding outline, for it is little 
more than that, is enough to show 
clearly that the development of appro- 
priate means for self-defence, which is 
naturally not rapid in countries the 
chief energies of whose people are con- 
centrated upon the struggle for com- 
fort and competence, has made prog- 
ress in Canada to a greater degree than 
might reasonably have been expected. 
While, no doubt, the present military 
system would prove altogether inade- 
quate for offensive action, it is as com- 
plete for defensive purposes as the cir- 
cumstances of the country or the possi- 


bilities of the future render necessary. 
The strength of that system lies not so 
much in the educational and instrue- 
tional facilities provided, as in the fact 
that the law under which the force is 
maintained applies uniformly to the 
whole Dominion. Service is compulsory 
either for drill, maintenance of internal 
order, or purposes of defence, whenever 
volunteers do not come forward for en- 
rolment in the required number; and 
finally when at drill, on service, or in 
uniform, both officers and men are subject 
to the same discipline that governs the 
soldiers of the Imperial regular army. 
(Lieut. C. F. Winter, of the Governor- 
General's Foot-Guards, whose portrait is 
the frontispiece of this number, has seen 
more service than his youthful appear- 
ance would suggest. He went through 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882 in the 
British army, winning the Imperial 
medal and clasp for Tel-el-Kebir and 
the Khedive star. He also served 
during the Northwest Rebellion, being 
severely wounded at Cut Knife Creek, 
and receiving the medal and clasp 
granted by the British Government.) 


KEEPING THE TRYST. 


NEXT year, you said, will see us stand, 
God willing, here upon the shore, 

And I will hold my true love’s hand 
And look into her eyes once more. 


Dear heart, He has not willed it so: 
I keep the tryst, to-day, alone, 
And wonder if you do not know 
The hour is come and you are gone; 


And if the fields of Paradise 

Are greener than this strip of land; 
If you remember, still, my eyes, 

And the light touch of my warm hand.’ 


All foolish fancies: well, I know 
You are a saint, and dwell with saints, 
Who reck not of the world below, 
Whose ears are closed to our complaints. 


And yet, this is our tryst: I pray, 
Lord, if such thing could ever be, 
Give him a human heart to-day: 
A wish to come to me. 


Ruth Hall. 











IN LOUISIANA. 


Ir was a lowly cottage, yet en- 
robed 
With gold-green vines and roses 
royal-red, 
So close the keenest sunbeam hardly 
probed 
Its chambers dim, with many a 
cobweb spread. 


Ancient it seemed, though loved by 
Nature’s young— 
Her evanescent, ever - nascent 
things— 
Bright birds and brighter butter- 
flies, that flung 
Prismatic splendor from their 
sumptuous wings. 
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In the quaint court, the opulent orange trees, 

With bud and bloom, with fruitage green and gold 
Commingling, from the wooing of the breeze 

Turned coyly, as rich dames from suitors bold. 


Oh! lovely is that land, on which the sky 

Leans like a lover; where the golden hours 
Leave a delicious music as they fly, 

While night but deepens the perfume of flowers. 


And in that land of love, a man might well, 
In passing, fancy that some maiden sweet 
Must in that lowly cottage surely dwell, 
So shyly hidden from the staring street. 


But one day from its cool shades came a cry, 
Keen as a woman’s at her first-born’s birth; 
A piteous long-drawn wail of agony, 
That chilled the passers-by, and stilled their mirth. 


And so they entered with expectant thrill 

For something strange: and, on a snow-white bed, 
They found a woman lying stark and still— 

A poor old negro woman cold and dead. 


The large, white curtains fluttered in the breeze 
Like flapping sail upon the billowy deep, 
And a caged bird, on high, sang little glees. 
As if to coax its mistress from her sleep. 


But, prisoned in her arms, her master’s son, 

A fair, white child, she held with clasp so strong 
That to unloose him it took more than one 

Of the stout men among that wondering throng. 


Yet still he clung to her, with sobs and tears 
Calling her ‘‘ bonne maman”: and it is said 

That stern men wept, who had not wept for years, 
Thus to behold the living love the dead. 


* * * * * * 


Now, to some hearts the meaning of all this 
May only be the pathos of man’s wild 
Attempt to bridge the infinite abyss 
With love as feeble as a little child. 


Yet to my soul, a butterfly of dreams 

And flowery thoughts with morning radiance rife, 
As in this picture, so forever seems 

Death—like a fond, black nurse embracing Life. 


Henry W. Austin. 








A WOMAN WHO FAILED. 


BY BESSIE 


WHEN Molly Graham married Irving 
Tracy, they lived for a time in _ pictur- 
esque poverty. Now picturesque poverty 
is not a bad thing to live in; it is not un- 
comfortable, and is very apt to be jolly. 
It is as different from true poverty, as 
that in its turn is from squalor. They 
are all steps in the stairway which leads 
from absolute starvation to millionaire- 
dom. The trouble with picturesque pov- 
erty is that it rarely lasts. Itis apt to 
make progress into the next step of being 
well-to-do, or to sink slowly into the re- 
gion of real want. The latter direction 
threatened the Tracys at the end of the 
second year after their marriage. 

Irving Tracy was a doctor, who had 
apparently every requisite for a success- 
ful career. He was young and strong, 
devoted to his profession, and more than 
ordinarily clever. He was full of enthu- 
siasm and energy, and looked ‘‘ upon the 
world as his oyster,” which he was de- 
termined to open as speedily as possible. 

He was called ‘‘a very promising 
young man,” by the elder citizens of 
Greenville, whither he had come about 
three years before hismarriage. During 
that time he had succeeded in gaining a 
considerable practice. He had a frank, 
pleasant way, which soon made him 
popular, and the older doctors had been 
very cordial to him, even while they 
laughed a little at his very progressive 
ways and modern sanitary notions. 

Every one in Greenville was glad 
when he married Molly Graham, for she 
was as popular in her way as he was in 
his. 

She did not live in Greenville, but 
had come there for several summers, to 
visit her old school-mate, Anna Carter. 
She was an orphan, with a little sum of 
money, which had heen enough to clothe 
and educate her, and she had stayed at 
her boarding-school after she was grad- 
uated, teaching the younger classes. 
She was very pretty, though with a deli- 
cate, undecided sort of prettiness, that 
might possibly develop as she grew older 
into real beauty, or might on the con- 
trary, disappear entirely. She was a 
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great favorite and had many friends and 
at least two lovers in Greenville, but 
though John Carter was financially a 
much better match than Dr. Tracy, Molly 
had not hesitated a minute between love 
and money. Her marriage was for her 
as full of sentiment as any romance that 
the poets sing about. She told Anna 
Carter that she would rather marry 
Irving Tracy and live in a hut on the 
prairie, than marry any other man she 
knew. And Anna was not unkind 
enough to remind her that she knew few 
men any way, and had never even been 
in, much less lived in, a hut, or on a 
prairie. 

Irving loved her in the intense, whole- 
hearted devoted way, that is just at pres- 
ent, a little out of fashion. She was for 
him ‘‘the world’s one woman.’ He 
could no more have analyzed his emo- 
tions concerning her than he could have 
criticised Molly herself. That sheshould 
love him, seemed to him as surprising 
as it was beatific, but that loving him 
she should marry him, not only will- 
ingly, but gladly, in spite of his pov- 
erty, did not seem to him strange at all. 

‘I’m afraid we'll be poor, Molly, for 
a few years,” said he, ‘‘but if I only 
have you, I have every thing in the 
world I want,” and he meant every 
word he said. 

In fact, Molly and he were so much 
in love with each other and seemed to 
care so little about their slim purses, 
that older people, who had, some of 
them, tried the experiment of living on 
bread and cheese and kisses, watched 
them with pity and envy. 

Irving rented a small picturesque cot- 
tage, painted red, with olive green 
blinds, and drew upon his slender store 
to furnish it. -Molly took a part of her 
money, too, and together they made the 
little home very bright and cosy. 

She gave pretty little dinners, and 
jolly little luncheons. At her first din- 
ner she forgot to have the legs of her 
turkey tied down and it kicked wildly 
into Judge Carter’s very face, but the 
spray of golden-rod beside his plate, 
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ought to have made up to him for that. 
The macaroni was badly burnt too, but 
it was served in the scooped-out half of 
a cheese, and the guests eyed it suspici- 
ously and ate it warily. When guests 
act like that, a hostess always feels that 
she has at least furnished a novelty, and 
Molly regarded the macaroni as a suc- 
cess, in spite of its burnt flavor. So the 
law of compensation prevailed in Molly's 
household, and the young people of 
Greenville found it charming. A few 
of the older ones thought it would be 
just as well, if it were not quite so free 
and easy, and Mrs. Scofield, the wife of 
the Presbyterian minister, plainly said 
it would be better if Molly knew ‘‘ more 
about cooking and less about decorat- 
ing.” She said this spitefully, in nasal 
tones, for she had taken an awful cold 
at Molly’s last dinner, from sitting near 
the pantry door. There was a small 
Japanese screen in front of it, which did 
not keep out the draught, and Mr. Sco- 
field at the same time contracted bron- 
chitis, from being backed up against the 
grate where his back was nearly broiled. 
Molly's dining-room was small, but she 
did the best that she could with her 
guests, and seldom injured two members 
of a family at one time. 

Irving was very proud of her, and 
thought her a wonderful housekeeper 
and manager. He was as much in love 
as when he married her, though, to be 
sure, he had detected a few weak spots 
in her character. But he treated them 
as a good skater does thin ice, glided 
over them as soon as possible, and tried 
in each instance not to go near that 
place again. 

At the end of the second year things 
began to wear out in the Tracys’ home. 
Many of the wedding-presents, which 
had done so much toward beautifying 
it, were broken, and others had _ lost 
their freshness. 

The pretty cretonne, which Molly had 
used so lavishly for curtains and uphol- 
stery, had faded, and the colored Can- 
ton-flannel, which had supplementer 
cretonne, looked even more forlorn. It 
had faded and fuzzed up too. The car- 
pets were beginning to be a little shab- 
by, and the cheap furniture, which had 
been so pretty when new, looked rather 
banged and marred. A good deal of the 


damage was due to the baby, who was 
of a particularly destructive variety. 
He loved to try to pull himself up by the 
small tables, which he only succeeded in 
tipping over on top of him with all that 
they held. He was large and active, 
and kicked things a good deal, and for 
a child who was kept reasonably clean, 
it seemed as if he left the most extraor- 
dinary number of dirty finger-marks 
around. He was always under-foot, for 
they could not afford a nurse, and Mol- 
ly had attempted to take care of him 
herself. 

They were still poor, and seemed to 
grow poorer. Irving Tracy had not suc- 
ceeded as well as he hoped. It was not 
his fault; he had worked early and late, 
but two new physicians had come to 
Greenville, and there were so many 
there now, that practice was very much 
divided. Then, too, he worked a great 
deal among the poor, where he got little 
or no pay; and although many a time 
he resolved that he would not give away 
his services again—that he owed it to 
himself not to do thus—yet he found, 
when some poor Irishwoman sent for 
him, in her hour of trial, or some day- 
laborer on the railroad broke his leg, 
that he forget his resolutions and took 
as good care of the sufferers as if they 
were the best-paying patients on his 
books. 

He had a brother in Missouri, a farmer, 
whose farm was mortgaged. This broth- 
er was sick fora long time and could not 
pay his interest, and his farm was threat- 
ened with foreclosure. He wrote to Ir- 
ving about it, and he and Molly agreed 
that they must help. It was a hard pull 
for them, but if they did not do it, the 
brother would lose everything. 

Then, spite of Molly’s managing, all 
the household expenses had been larger 
than they had expected. All these causes 
had kept them poor, and at the end of two 
years Irving Tracy felt like astrong swim- 
mer who is getting a little tired struggling 
against the tide, or like a soldier who has 
fought for hours and finds the combat 
as thick around him as though just be- 
gun. 

Molly had grown very quiet. The 
gloss was wearing off more things than 
the furniture. She was disappointed, and 
in her heart she blamed her husband. 
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She still loved him, but it was not, as she 
herself had found out, with the love that 
‘*feareth all things, believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things.” 

It had been rather pleasant to manage 
her little home at first and contrive pretty 
effects on a small outlay, with her girl 
friends as an admiring audience and Ir- 
ving as a humble, adoring subject. But 
the pinch of poverty seemed to have 
tightened into a steady grip. Then the 
baby was a great disturber, for Molly was 
not fond of children. She had not the 
knack of systematizing and ordering her 
household so that things fitted in. The 
baby did not fitin anywhere, or with any 
thing else. Molly had. as she said, 
“just to let things go and take care of 
him.” This “ letting go.” was not a very 
satisfactory process. Molly gave fewer 
dinners now, and those she had were apt 
to be rather jerky and spasmodic. The 
baby woke up during one once, and 
screamed so that he had to come to the 
table in his night-gown. 

Molly cried after this dinner and said 
she would never give another. She said 
there was ‘‘no use in trying to do any- 
thing or be anybody,” and then she 
thumped the baby rather hard, and im- 
mediately repented and kissed him, while 
Irving watched her, feeling like a guilty 
thing, and as if he were personally re- 
sponsible for it all. 

She sat waiting for her husband one 
night. She was ripping up an old dress 
and doing it with as little noise as pos- 
sible, for the baby was asleep in his ear- 
riage in front of her. She had a long 
string tied to the handle of the car- 
riage, and if he moved or cried she 
shoved the carriage to the other side 
of the room and drew it back again by 
the string. 

Irving’s supper was keeping hot and 
drying up, on a plate in the heater, and 
his place was set on the dining-room 
table. He had gone to a medical con- 
vention, but she expected him home to- 
night. 

Presently she heard his step, and the 
front door opened with a bang. 

‘Well, Molly,” he began, as he came 
in, but she said “‘ hush,” and held up a 
warning hand, and sent the baby ona 
flying trip across the room. 

When one comes in out of the cold, 
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prepared to give or receive a cordial 
greeting, there is something very subdu- 
ing and depressing in a hushed voice. 
One cannot be hearty in a whisper. 

He came around the table and _ kissed 
Molly quickly. 

‘You have n't had your supper, have 
you ?” she asked softly. ‘‘I will get it 
for you.” 

She left the room, and soon motioned 
for him to come. She sat down beside 
him while he ate. 

“Well,” she 
convention go ?”’ 

‘*Oh, well enough,” he tried to answer 
carelessly, but she instantly detected the 
effort. 

‘**Did anything happen ?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Yes,” he answered doggedly, ‘‘ I had 
a row with Dr. Porter.” 

“Oh, Irving!” she gasped, 
about ?” 

‘“Well, it was the old feud between 
the old and new code. The discussion 
broke out fiercely. I cannot believe as 
they do; I will not be bound by their 
prejudices. Dr. Porter called me a name 
and spoke to me in a tone he had no 
business to use, and I answered him. I] 
cannot help it if he is the oldest, most 
influential doctor in the State; I cannot 
let anybody scold me as if I were a 
schoolboy.” 

‘*Oh, Irving!” she said again. 

‘* Yes, I know it was injudicious and 
all that; but, Molly, you want me to 
speak the truth, don’t you? If I can 
not believe a thing, you don’t want me 
to sit still and pretend I do, just for the 
sake of my practice ?” 

‘. No, Irving,” she said, sadly, ‘‘I 
want you to do always what you think 
is right.” But there were tears in her 
eyes anda quaver in her voice when she 
spoke, 

‘* Poor little Molly!” he said, gently; 
‘‘you have had a hard time, little girl, 
and I’m sorry for you.” He put his 
arm around her and smoothed her hair. 
She began to ery softly, for she was one 
of those women who cry easily. He 
had thought it very touching and pa- 
thetic at first, but it tired him a little 
now. 

They went back into the room where 
the baby was, and sat down. Molly took 


asked, ‘‘how did the 
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up her ripping again. Her husband 
looked at her earnestly. 

‘*Molly,” he said, ‘‘I wish you did n’t 
feel so blue over this. It won't hurt me 
much if I am not on speaking terms 
with Dr. Porter.” 

She did not answer. 

‘* Come,” he said, cheerfully; ‘‘ we ’ve 
had an awfully tough time, Molly, I 
know; but we’ve got each other and 
the little fellow there, and if we only 
keep close together, I’m sure we ’ll pull 
through yet.” 

Molly had found a thread that ripped, 
and was pulling it out intently. She 
did not answer, but her lip quivered. 

‘Tf you would only have a little 
faith, Molly, you don’t know how it 
would help me.” 

‘Have faith in what ?” she asked in 
a low voice. 

‘“Why, in everything—in our life, in 
our love, in me. I’m not going to grub 
along like this always. I’m sure to 
succeed some time. Any man who tries 
as hard and as faithfully as I do, will. 
I shall be able to make a place in the 


world for myself and for you, too, 
Molly. Some time I shall give you all 


the things you want—money, position 
and a beautiful home.” 

Her sad face brightened a little. ‘‘ Oh, 
you really think you will?” she asked. 


“Think? I know it,” he said, with 
decision; ‘‘but you must help me, 
Molly.” 


‘* How ean I help you ?” 

‘Why, by loving me, and being al- 
ways sweet and cheerful. If I could 
see your face as bright as it was when I 
married you, it would be worth every- 
thing to me.” 

He was silent a 
added: 

‘*T don’t know; perhaps I’m a weak 
sort of man, after all; but you can do 
anything with me, Molly. When I feel 
that you are happy and have faith in 
me, I am strong and full of courage— 
I can slay my thousands, like David. 
3ut when you get blue and sad and 
hopeless, I feel as if life wasn’t worth 
living. I love you too much, little girl; 
that’s the tronble.” 

Molly smiled; she liked to be adored. 
‘‘T will try, Irving,” she said, ‘* to have 
more faith and hope.” 

Vou. VI.—37 


minute, and then 


She meant to try, and for a while she 
did, but she was one of those women who 
see plainly what is right, and yet have 
not the strength to do it. Her theories 
and ideals were the highest and purest, 
but she seldom was able to translate them 
into everyday action. 

In a moment of enthusiasm, Molly 
Tracy might have gone to the stake as a 
martyr, but she could not master and 
control herself enough to be always a 
pleasant person to live with. She looked 
back upon her girlhood and wondered if 
it were possible that she was the same 
woman; she was so different from what 
she had thought she would be. She was 
disappointed in herself, and the con- 
sciousness that she had not succeeded 
was a constant source of depression. She 
had meant to be an ideal wife, but the 
character was more difficult than she 
thought. She had meant to be an ideal 
mother, but she had not counted on the 
hundred little daily acts of patience and 
unselfishness that it implhed. The poor 
little baby was sometimes jerked and 
twitched, not that Molly did not love it, 
or that she meant to be unkind, but she 
was hervous, impatient, and often very 
tired. She gave Irving a curt, sharp 
word now and then, but oftener, she was 
stonily silent with him. 

Molly believed that no character 
stands still, that every success strength- 
ens, as every defeat weakens it, and it 
was with shame and despair that she saw 
quite clearly that she had not only fallen 
short of all her aspirations, but that she 
was growing daily to be a poorer sort of 
woman, less and less capable of ever 
reaching them. 

She and her husband had had many 
such talks, and they always ended as 
this had done, in his trying to help and 
encourage her. He felt vaguely that his 
married life was not all that he had 
hoped, but he comforted himself with 
the thought that when they had once 
passed beyond these troubled waters and 
had come to smoother sailing all would 
go well. 

But in spite of his most earnest efforts 
he did not get on. His quarrel with Dr. 
Porter affected his practice; conservative 
people were a little shy of trusting the 
care of their health to a young man who 
had openly placed himself in opposition 
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to the oldest practitioners in that part of 
the State. Then, Irving’s manner, which 
had formerly been so pleasant, was now 
sometimes objectionable. There is no 
profession that depends so much upon a 
man’s personality as that of a physician. 
He must be always attentive and sym- 
pathetic, always encouraging and cheer- 
ful. He must never seem to think of 
himself or to have any interests outside 
of his patients’ symptoms. 

Irving, while he was brave before 
Molly for her sake, had many an hour 
of discouragement and gloom, and was 
apt when despondent to turn off unin- 
teresting cases with the few curt words 
which were all that seemed absolutely 
necessary. 

His patients complained, not that he 
did not cure them, but that he seemed to 
take no interest in them. 

It was about three years after their 
marriage, and when the second baby 
was only a few weeks old, that the bank 
in New York in which was Molly’s little 
fortune failed suddenly. Irving did not 
let her know at first, but when she was 
stronger he told her as gently as he 
could. 

It was a great blow for poor Molly, 
and she cried until the soft head of the 
little baby in her arms was quite wet. 

** Molly,” said her husband, ‘‘ suppose 
we move away from Greenville ; we’ve 
had bad luck ever since we’ve lived 
here. Suppose we leave it behind, and 
try again in a new place.” 

He said this partly because he really 
thought that they might better their 
fortunes by moving, and partly because 
he fancied that since they had grown so 
poor, Molly shrunk from meeting her 
old friends, and that old associations 
gave her more pain than pleasure. 

*“Where shall we go?” asked Molly 
hopelessly. 

‘‘Suppose we try Pittsburgh; it isa 
larger, busier place, and I have friends 
there. Molly, I think you would like it 
better.” 

‘Tt is all the same to me,” said Molly. 
“TIT only wish I could go to my grave 
and be done with it.” 

‘*Oh, Molly, how can you talk like 
that!” he said; ‘‘ you don’t know how 
you hurt me.” 

‘**T don’t mean to hurt you,” she said, 
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wearily; ‘‘but I am tired out. It is 
struggle, struggle, struggle, and I do n't 
see any light ahead. It seems as if 
there were a curse resting on us. I am 
sick and tired of it all, and I wish it 
were ended.” 

He turned very white. When a 
woman says such things as these to the 
man who loves her, she kills not only 
his happiness, but his love. 

‘Don't talk like that, Molly,” he 
said, huskily; ‘‘it is the same as saying 
that you wish you had never married 
me.” 

‘Well, Ido,” said Molly, desperately. 

He looked at her sadly. ‘‘ Poor 
Molly!” he said, and then, after stand- 
ing silent for a few moments, he left 
her. He did not kiss her when he went, 
and she did not miss it. 

They moved to Pittsburg and rented a 
little house there. It was not as pretty 
as the one in Greenville, and their fur- 
niture did not look as wellinit. The 
walls were shabby, and in one room dis- 
colored; but the landlord would not fix 
them, and Irving could not afford to. 
Their carpets did not fit, and were eked 
out here and there with strips of oil- 
cloth. They did not have curtains at 
all the windows, and Molly did not take 
very much pride in arranging things. 
She was as she had said—‘“‘ tired out.” 
She economized, but it was the uncom- 
promising economy that simply goes 
without things—not the cheerful kind, 
that takes second and third best, and so 
manipulates and disguises that it seems 
to make the best out of them. 

Molly moved in a very gray atmo- 
sphere. She woke with a heavy sense 
of depression, that hung over and clung 
around her all day. She felt that Fate 
had somehow played her a malicious 
trick, and she had moments of blind 
rage, in which she hated life and every- 
thing in it. Nothing was as she want- 
ed, but the bitterness of it lay in herown 
conviction that, after all, the defeat was 
in her own character. She had always 
thought that in any crisis she would be 
a brave woman. She believed, even 
now, that she could have endured a 
sharp, keen sorrow, like death, with 
heroism. The trouble was that her crisis 
was a prolongation. 

She was young and well; her children 
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were lovable and attractive; her husband 
loved her, and if the flame of his love 
burned faintly, she knew it was she her- 
self who had dimmed it, and she knew, 
too, that she had the power to fan it into 
brightness again. She felt that astronger, 
truer woman would have taken the de- 
spised material of her life and woven it 
into a fabric, bright and beautiful. She 
knew that many another woman who had 
all for which she yearned would have 
envied her. 

‘*Yes, I have all the essentials of hap- 
piness,” she said wearily to herself, but 
yet she was very miserable. She in- 
dulged in vague day-dreams of what her 
life might have been if she had married 
some one else, and then she would rouse 
herself with a shock and realize that in 
thought she was untrue to her husband. 

Meanwhile the success which Molly 
had given up expecting did not come to 
them in Pittsburgh. Irving grew thin 
and haggard. He worked hard, but it 
was with the energy of a desperate man, 
and no longer with the zeal of a hopeful 
one. 

He and Molly never quarreled, but 
rarely talked to each other at all. She 
went her way and he his, each silent, 
gloomy, depressed. Now and then he 
tried to break through the ice floes which 
seemed to have drifted close around and 
frozen up his soul, but Molly never res- 
ponded to these efforts and they grew less 
and less frequent. 

He had ceased to expect help or en- 
couragement in his home. The very 
thought of his wife dragged on him some- 
times like a ball and chain; and yet he 
had not acknowledged to himself that he 
no longer loved Molly. He was very sorry 
for her and bitterly self-accusing when 
he thought of all that she had suffered. 

He did not drink, as some men would 
have done, but once or twice when his 
mental distress was aggravated by phys- 
ical pain, he took opium. ‘I shan’t 
have that young Dr. Tracy again,” said 
one young mother to another. ‘‘ Hecame 
yesterday to see Ethel’s sore throat and 
gave her some medicine in a glass, and 
after he’d got away out to the gate, he 
came all the way back to see if it was 
right. Now, a man that’s as absent- 
minded as thatis n’t fit to be trusted with 
children.” 


‘*'No, indeed,” said her hearer, ‘‘ and 
he asked me yesterday how my little girl 
was. I should think if any one ought to 
know that the baby is a boy, he ought.” 

‘‘T don’t believe he treats his wife 
well, either; she’s the glummest-looking 
thing!” 

There were many such talks as these, 
and though they were but idle breath, 
they blew Irving Tracy no good. 

He came home one night, tired and 
pre-occupied. He had a very sick pa- 
tient, a young girl, who was the only 
daughter of the most prominent mer- 
chant in Pittsburgh. 

Molly was unusually quiet, but she said 
to him after supper : 

‘*Trving, I want to talk to you. Can 
you stay a little while ?” 

“Yes,” he said, listlessly, and sat 
down. 

She came beside him. 

‘*Trving,” she said, ‘‘ John Carter was 
here to-day.” 

**'Well, what did he want?” 

‘*He came to see me.” She paused and 
twisted her fingers nervously. ‘‘I am 
telling you this, Irving, because it is 
right that youshould know. He wasin 
love with me, before we were married, 
you know, and he said things to me to- 
day—lI let him say them—that no man 
has a right to say to another man’s 
wife.” 

Irving looked at her fixedly. ‘‘ What 
are you talking about?” he said. 

‘*Oh, Irving, do not look at me like 
that,” she cried. ‘‘I have been a weak 
woman and a poor, unworthy wife, but 
Iam not wicked.” She looked at him 
pleadingly, but he took no notice of her, 
and after a few seconds she went on, 
nervously : 

‘* He told me to-day, that if I had let 
him shape my life, he would have made 
it very happy, and that all my poverty 
and hardship had made him suffer when- 
ever he thought of it, because I was not 
fitted or made for it. I let him say it;I 
did not answer him, but afterward when 
it was too late, I knew that I had done 
wrong; knew that he had no right to 
speak to me like that, and I thought at 
least Icould be true enough to tell you, 
and let you know just how bad I am.” 
She stopped tearfully. 

She could come to her husband with 
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such a confession as this, for she was not 
afraid of him,and it required but the one 
effort of self-abasement; but she had not 
been able to keep out of her mind the 
daily vision of what life might have 
been, if she had married another man. 

Irving had listened as if he scarcely 
heard her. He was surprised that he 
did not seem to care. It only showed 
how far apart he and Molly had drifted 
that he did not mind more. 

“Well, Molly,” he said with a sigh, 
‘*T guess he was right. It’s all been a 
wretched bungling business, but we 
must try to make the best of it, for the 
children’s sake.” 

He started to leave the room. 

‘Oh, Irving,” she sobbed, ‘‘ don't go. 
Tell me that you forgive me—tell me 
that you despise me !” 

He laughed a hard little laugh. 

‘“ Which do you prefer? I can’t do 
both.” 

But Molly did not answer. She had 
thrown herself upon the sofa and was 
crying bitterly. 

He looked at her gloomily, and a lit- 
tle contemptuously ; then, without speak- 
ing, went out in the hall and put on his 
At the hall door, he hesitated, 
turned and came back. 

‘“Come, Molly,” he said, touching her 
shoulder, ‘‘don’t despair. I’ve had a 
faint ray of light to-day. The Medical 
Gazette is going to take my article on 
diphtheria, and pay me for it. I think 
luck is going to turn, and we'll be 
happy yet.” 

His voice was hard and hopeless, and 
she knew there was no heart in what he 
said. So he left her. She lay still and 
cried miserably fora long time. It was 
late when he came home, but she had 
not gone to bed. He seemed nervous 
and excited. 

‘*Miss Simpson is dead,” he said. 

‘* When did she die ?” asked Molly. 

‘““She was dead when I got there to- 
night ; they had just sent for me ; it was 
very sudden,” and he walked about the 
room restlessly. 

The next morning, as Molly sat at the 
sewing-machine, Irving came home. It 
was an unusual thing for him to do in 
the morning, and she was surprised 
when she heard his step. He came 
straight to the room where she was, and 


overcoat. 


stood before her. 
in his hand. 

‘*Molly,” he said, and his voice was 
husky, ‘‘ Molly, they say that I killed 
Ida Simpson.” 

She looked up at him with heavy, 
doubting eyes. If she could, even then, 
at that late day, have gone to him and 
thrown her arms around him, if she 
could have shown him by look or word 
that her love would never believe any 
thing against him, whatever the rest of 
the world might say, she might have 
saved him. But she could not; she 
waited stolidly. 

There were beads of perspiration on 
his forehead and his hands shook, as he 
tried to find the place in the paper. 

‘*See, there it is. They say I gave her 
too much morphine,” and he looked at 
Molly beseechingly. 

She took the paper mechanically. Here 
then had come the last cruel blow of 
fate. She glanced over the paragraph. 
It was an inflammatory article de 
nouncing Irving Tracy and accusing 
him of having heedlessly caused the 
death of his young patient. It was evi 
dently written by a physician, and was 
very bitter and scathing in tone. 

Molly read it hastily. ‘‘ Oh, Irving!” 
she cried—and the paper fell to the floor 
—‘‘why did you do it ?” 

He staggered as if he had received a 
blow. ‘‘My God!” he gasped, and put 
both hands to his eyes. He took them 
down and looked at her once, and open 
ed his mouth as if he were going to 
speak. Then he left the room and went 
heavily down the stairs. 

He had come to her in this, the most 
terrible moment of his life, forgetting 
all that lay between them, and only feel 
ing in a blind way that it is to his home 
and to his wife that a man goes at such 
atime; and she had failed him. She had 
sided with his accusers; she had _ be- 
lieved them; she had not even asked if 
what they said was false. 

He walked down to his office as if 
he were drunk. He sat down by the 
window and gazed stupidly out for some 
time. Then he took a little key from his 
pocket and went to his desk. He open- 
ed a lower drawer and took out a small, 
bright object, as pretty as a toy. It was 
a revolver. He bowed his head on his 
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arms over the desk, and sat there with 
the cold handle of the revolver gradu- 
ally growing warm in his palm. 

He did not think of Molly, or of his 
children, with their heritage of shame. 
His mind was full of shuddering dread 
and horror of what he was about to do. 
He was a brave man, but this death was 
terrible. He turned in the shadow of it, 
and looked at his life. It lay before 
him, darker and more hopeless than the 
grave. His grasp on his revolver tight- 
ened. He was nerved and ready. There 
came a knock at the door. The daily 
habit of welcoming eagerly the few pa- 
tients who came to him was so strong, 
that he put down his revolver, and 
hastily replacing it in the drawer, 
opened the door. A woman stood there, 
who spoke quickly as soon as she saw 
him. 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Tracy,” she said, ‘‘I have 
come across from father's office to offer 
you our sympathy in this cruel, unjust 
attack that has been made upon you, 
and to tell you that if you are going to 
take counsel, father would be glad to 
give you his services as a friend.” 

Irving looked at her wildly. He 
could not understand. He tried to 
speak, but his lips were dry and parched. 
He knew her, but it seemed as if he had 
met her in another world. She was 
Miss Spalding, and her father was con- 
sidered the best lawyer in Pittsburgh; 
but why had she come to him now 
with this voice of pity? What was she 
talking about—sympathy? for him? 

He tried to find a voice. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said hoarse- 
ly. ‘‘I did not understand.” Then, in 
the same dazed way, he added : ‘‘ Will 
you come in ?” 

She hesitated a moment and then en- 
tered. There was a little confusion in 
her manner now, and the color came in 
her cheeks. 

‘‘My father, Mr. Spalding,” she be- 
gan, ‘‘is very sorry such an attack has 
been made upon you, and he will act for 
you if you want to bring suit. He 
wanted me to tell you that he, that we” 
—her voice faltered—‘‘ that we respect 
—oh, it is too bad, I am so sorry, so 
sorry!” 

The tears stood in her eyes, and she 
looked at him appealingly. It seemed 


to her as if he were made of stone. He 
watched her without moving. 

‘‘Are you crying for me?” he asked, 
curiously. 

She looked up indignantly, but in his 
haggard face and dull, sad eyes, she 
read the man’s utter desperation. She 
saw the gleam of the revolver in the 
drawer, which was not entirely shut. 
She took in each detail of the poorly 
furnished office, and the tragedy of his 
life lay bare before her. 

‘* Yes,” she said gently, ‘‘Iam crying 
for you.” Then she smiled a little 
through her tears. ‘‘It is silly of me, 
is n’t it, but I feel as if I knew you very 
well—better than you know me. I 
know how hard and faithfully you have 
worked, how good you have been to the 
poor and helpless. It is almost enough 
to make a man lose faith, isn’t it, when 
after working as hard as you have done, 
he gets such a reward as this ?” 

She stopped a moment, and then said 
simply: 

‘**T have a brother in New York who 
is a doctor. I love him very dearly. 
and I know how it would hurt him if 
this had happened to him. I should tell 
him just asI tell you, not to be discour- 
aged. It may seem very dark and 
gloomy, but it will surely come out 
right. God never forsakes us, you 
know. Just trust Him a little longer, 
and hold His hand tight, and everything 
will be well.” 

He watched her intently, but his face 
was as expressionless as if he had not 
comprehended a word. He had, though, 
and he had a wild desire to fling him- 
self on his knees before her, and bury 
his face in her lap and cry. Hers was 
the first voice of sympathy that he had 
heard in years. She had spoken mere 
platitudes, but even a hopeful word was 
sweet to him. She might be feeding 
him on husks, but he liked the taste. 
She looked at him a moment, and said 
lightly: 

‘“Why, I believe this has made you 
very down-hearted!” 

He nodded his head—he could not 
speak. 

‘*That is a pity,” she said in the same 
cheerful tone, as if she were coaxing a 
child to forget its bumped head. ‘* Why, 
I’m not sure but it will be a good thing 
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for you after all. Father wants you to 
bring suit for libel; he is sure that he can 
recover for you, and think how much 
free advertising you will get!” she end- 
ed with a smile. 

Then she rose and held out her hand. 

‘* Don’t go,” he said, *‘I want you.” 

He still looked dazed, but it was the 
bewilderment of one who is waking and 
who should recognize the things about 
him. 

‘*T must go,” she said gently, ‘‘ but 
you will come and see father; he is a good 
friend of yours, and you have many 
others—more, I think, than you know— 
who will ali fight for youif you will not 
fight for yourself.” 

Then she left him and he closed the 
door after her. When he came down 
from his office an hour afterward, he 
looked tired and old. He had picked up 
the burden of life and bound it on his 
shoulders, It might crush him, but God 
helping him, he would never try to throw 
it off again. 

Later in the day he saw Mr. Spalding 
and soon afterward began his suit for 
libel, not in a spirit of rage or anger, but 
with a sort of patient dignity. His good 
name had been blackened; he had de- 
termined to have it clean again. 

Molly and he lived outwardly just as 
before. He never spoke to her unkindly, 
he even tried tocheer and encourage her. 
They never talked about his suit, nor the 
many cruel things that were said of him; 
but he knew that Molly did not believe 
that he would ever clear hisname or win 
his case. He felt that she looked upon it 
all as a waste of time. 

In due course it was conclusively 
proved that Miss Simpson had died of 
heart disease and not of the small dose 
of morphine which the doctor had given 
her; and the newspaper that had been 
so violent in its attack upon him was 
forced to pay him $5,000. 

Nothing succeeds like success. He 
thought a little bitterly, that if one-tenth 
of the men who came up and shook his 
hand warmly, and congratulated him 
when the verdict was declared, had of- 
fered him even the scantiest sympathy 
when so many tongues wagged against 
him, he would been more grateful. Be- 
fore the proof they had all eyed him 
coldly and with suspicion. 


Molly was glad in a subdued sort of 
way. She treated this little gleam of 
success like a bubble which might burst 
at any moment. She had distrusted 
happiness and her husband for so long 
that she seemed to have lost the power of 
belief in either. 

Irving was asked to write again for 
the Medical Gazette, and his articles re- 
ceived a good deal of attention. He had 
a number of encouraging letters from 
prominent physicians. These he showed 
to Molly. 

‘** Yes,” he said, ‘‘luck is turning. We 
are going to float off from our sand-bank 
yet.” 

Molly smiled sadly, and shook her head. 
** You will, Irving, but I shall not.” 

** Why ?” he asked. 

‘**Oh,” she said, ‘‘don’t you see? ‘To 
him that overcometh, willI give a crown 
of life,’ and it’s true of all things. Itis 
those who overcome who are rewarded. 
I never overcame anything; misfortunes 
always overcame me. If I had been 
steadfast and true and had stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with you in all our 
trouble, then I might hope for something 
better, but my love has never helped you 
in sorrow; why should it share with you 
in happiness ?” 

‘*Molly,” he said kindly, ‘‘ you are 
morbid,” and yet he knew that she spoke 
the truth. The love that has been help 
less in an hour of need, can never be 
much of a comfort to aman when life is 
pleasant. 

‘“ No,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ you know 
it is true. I don’t know whether I could 
have helped it or not. Sometimes I think 
I couldn't. Things seemed to crush me 
and take the lifeout of me. Then again, 
I think if I had only tried a little harder, 
tf I had only struggled a little longer, I 
might have succeeded. What is it they 
say about an actress? ‘She was over- 
weighted with her part.’ That’s it, Irv 
ing; I have been ‘ over-weighted’ with 
my part.” 

‘*Molly,” he said, not impatiently, but 
with decision, ‘*‘ there is no use in talk- 
ing like that. We have both made mis- 
takes. I have never blamed you, but 
we must let the dead past bury its 
dead.” 

‘*Tt will bury me with it,” she said, 
under her breath. 
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They were idle words, and Molly 
uttered them in no spirit of prophecy, 
but they came true, for not long after 
this talk she became ill. It was only a 
bad cold they thought at first, but it 
speedily developed into acute pneumonia. 
She was not sick many days, and was 
unconscious most of the time. 

Irving took care of her, tenderly and 
anxiously. His early love came back 
in a great tidal wave. He forgot every- 
thing else, and only remembered how 
much he had loved her, and how much 
she had suffered. 

Something happened then that at any 
other time would have filled his heart 
with joy and thankfulness. Now he 
hardly had room to think about it. He 
received a call to come to Philadelphia 
and take the chair of surgery in the 
Medical College there. It was a fine 
position, with a good salary, and was 
an honor seldom offered to so young a 
mah. 

He told Molly of it in one of her few 
conscious moments. 

‘* Darling,” he said, ‘‘ when you get 
well we are going to be so happy.” 

She smiled fondly and pressed his 
hand, but the success that she had never 
believed in came too late for Molly; and 
when he stood by her bedside after she 
died, and closed the eves that had cried 
so much. it seemed to Irving Tracy as if 
it had come too late for him too. 

He moved to Philadelphia and took 
the position in the Medical College there. 
He became well known after a while, 
and Fortune, that had frowned so long, 
grew to be a very smiling goddess. He 
wondered at it sometimes; wondered 
why it was that when he struggled so 
desperately,»and would have bought suc- 
cess with his heart’s blood, he could not 
win it, and now, when he did not try, 
or even care much, everything prospered 
with him. 

He was devoted to his children, and 
they were a great source of comfort and 
diversion, while they grew up with the 


deepest love and admiration for their 
father. 

Sometimes the thought of marrying 
again entered his mind, but it seemed to 
him a sort of disloyalty to Molly. She 
had borne the burden and heat of the 
day, unwillingly, complainingly, rebel- 
liously, perhaps, but still she had borne 
it. It did not seem fair that another 
should share the reward. He looked 
around his comfortable home and longed 
for her to enjoy it with him. He thought 
they would have been so happy if she 
had lived. 

As for the little woman who had come 
to him that terrible morning, and by her 
words of sympathy and good cheer saved 
his life, hesometimes thought of her won- 
deringly. But everything that had hap- 
pened then looked strange and distorted 
in retrospect. He was not even sure 
that he remembered the facts aright. 

It was long before he saw her again, 
and when he finally met her it was with 
the start of surprise that we meet one 
whom we have thought dead. He had 
not thought her dead, but as unreal, be- 
longing only to that one time when she 
had come into his life. She had never 
had any living personality for him. 

After a while he said: 

‘‘T have never thanked you for the 
help you gave me once. I do not be- 
lieve you know how much you did for 
me.” 

She smiled brightly. 
very glad,” she said. 

He looked at her and thought what 
his life might have been if he had had 
all through it the warm, true love of a 
brave woman. He did not need it so 
much now. And yet he was young—he 
was lonely—perhaps if she—and then 
his thoughts went back to Molly, and 
the dismal ending of his life’s young 
dream. No, he could not dream again. 

The woman who had failed stretched 
her hand from the grave and robbed 
him of this possibility of happiness also. 
He never married again. 


“Did I? Iam 














JEWISH PROGRESS IN 
BY DR. A. 
THE traveler abroad who is at all 


familiar with history will find sad associ- 
ations connected with the Jews through- 
out Europe. There is scarcely a city of 
note from which in olden days they 
were not expelled, after being first plun- 
dered and outraged; hardly a king or 
prince of any prominence who regarded 
‘his Jews” in any other light than that 
of chattel; not a land whose statute- 
books did not abound with the cruelest 
and most odious discriminations against 
the Jewish people. 

The medieval atmosphere—it would 
almost appear, judging from Russia and 
Roumania, that the dark ages have not 
wholly passed—has left its impress upon 
the Jew and his surroundings. Up to 
recent decades, proscribed as an alien 
and restricted in his choice of trade and 
profession save at the cost of his tradi- 
tional faith, the amount of social and 
political disability he has had to endure 
has not paralyzed his energy, it is true, 
but has checked his development to a 
large degree. The new light that has 
dawned after a century of patient wait- 
ing gives him more hope, even in lands 
where his fathers were religiously tapped 
by rulers and statesmen to provide coin 
for the realm. 

But the possession of equal rights can- 
not make him forget the past. The lit- 
tle cemetery, often within the heart of a 
German town, which contains the re- 
mains of his martyred sires; the old syn- 
agogue, with its low windows and quaint 
architecture, that served as fortress as 
well as house of worship when the mob 
stormed at its gates; the hymns recited 
on certain occasions, which were written 
in those centuries of martyrdom—these 
recall the past, if every musty chronicle 
with its fatal record of crimes against 
his race were blotted from existence. He 
knows that only a few centuries ago the 
bell that strikes the hour from the Dom 
was the signal for onslaught. The 
stream flowing so smoothly, the sloping 
hills, the peaceful valley, each had a 
different tale to tell when the Jew was 
hunted from town to town. And the 
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ivy-clad castle, so picturesque in the 
moonlight—which seems to breathe of 
love and romance —ah! it sounds a 
harsher note to those who know the 
practices of ‘‘ robber barons” and their 
associates, when the Jewish home and 
private sanctity were never secure from 
knightly violence. 

The Jew in America has a different en- 
vironment. He looks ahead and around; 
he cannot look back. There is little Jew- 
ish history to record in connection with 
Hebrews in the United States. A few 
months ago the suggestion was made 
that American Israelites commemorate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by publishing a 
memorial history of the Jews of Amer- 
ica. It was favorably commented on at 
the time, and may be undertaken in ear- 
nest; but such a history will be incom- 
parably tame—it will be but a record of 
settlements in the different colonies prior 
to the Revolution, a story of private en- 
terprise in various fields. It will be un- 
eventful, spiritless, uninteresting—con- 
trasted with the history of the Jews in 
a German principality, which can point 
to the stake, the cell, the harsh statute, 
the sentence of banishment. The Amer- 
ican record will be but a chain of sue- 
cessive emigrations from the West Indies, 
and from England, Holland, and other 
nations of the Old World. It will tell 
of the gradual growth of the commu- 
nity with that of its adopted country. 
It will reveal no peculiar features; its 
statistics will keep pace with those of 
other denominations, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, that flourish on the American 
soil. 

At the first glance, then, the history 
of the Jews in America is disappointing. 
There is not a single massacre to recount; 
not one instance of Jews being led to 
the stake on the charge of slaughtering 
Christian children for Passover; no di- 
verting incidents like Jews having their 
teeth pulled out to gratify a President, 
or their scrolls of the law burnt, or theiv 
synagogues despoiled, or an entire con 
gregation being ordered to dance to death, 
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as happened at peaceful Nordhausen only 
a few hundred years ago. What an 
absurd state of affairs for an amateur 
historian! How can he deseribe the 
subject with any pretence to dignity! 
Where are his flowing periods, his wealth 
of illustrations, his historic parallels, his 
pen-pictures of noted men, his sketches 
of stirring events, wreathed in battle 
smoke ? 

The real growth of the Jews in the 
United States is of recent date. The 
German Revolution of 1848-9 was the 
pivotal point—almost contemporaneous 
with the Irish famine of 1846-7, which 
landed hundreds of thousands of Irish 
immigrants on these shores. In the Ger- 
mzn landslide to America, the Hebrew 
shared, and soon those of German na- 
tionality outnumbered the small but se- 
lect body of coreligionists who could point 
with pardonable pride to a family resi- 
dence here of nearly two centuries. The 
original Jewish settlers belonged to the 
Sephardic branch, of Spanish and Portu- 
guese lineage. They rapidly American- 
ized themselves in manners, dress and 
character, while remaining inflexible in 
their attachment to the traditional forms 
and usages of the synagogue. They 
soon took an active part in the affairs of 
their time, hampered somewhat by local 
restrictions. Flourishing communities 
sprang up in the South and East—New 
York, Savannah, Newport, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Charleston can point to their 
old congregations. Chief Justice C. P. 
Daly has begun a history of the Jews in 
America, written in a genial spirit and 
abounding in interesting information. 
Some scattered essays have been pub- 
lished from time to time on the subject, 
but the complete history of colonial 
Judaism is a task still to be undertaken. 
The early pioneers among the Jews of 
America numbered men and women of 
note in their day; but their influence was 
limited, and certainly the names of no 
great scholars, poets, scientists,ete., have 
come down thence. They counted,how- 
ever, merchants of wealth and probity. 
Some of Newport's Jewish inhabitants in 
stately colonial days left their permanent 
impress upon the town, and the name of 
Touro will always be regarded with 
pride. Like Julius Hallgarten, who 
when he died a few years ago, in his be- 


quests to educational and benevolent in- 
stitutions without regard to creed, thought 
of the colored people, so Touro gave his 
benefactions to allclasses, Jew and Gen- 
tile alike. The city of Newport preserves 
his memory as well as his ashes. 

In 1845 the total Jewish population 
of the United States did not probably 
exceed, if it equalled, 50,000. To-day it 
has reached 500,000. New streams of 
emigration from Europe have succeeded 
the German contingent of thirty years 
ago. Hungary, Russia, Roumania, keep 
pouring their thousands of all characters 
and conditions. The German brought 
with him energy, skill, economy, endur- 
ance. He did not long remain in the 
Atlantic cities, but pushed West. He 
was a pioneer in California and amassed 
wealth in San Francisco. He started a 
small store in the suburbs, waited his 
opportunity, increased his goods, trans- 
ferred his business to a city lot and 
prospered. He did not object to any 
kind of honest peddling. The pack on 
his shoulders became a money-bag in 
after years of honorable toil. By thrift 
and enterprise the modest clerk grew 
into the merchant of importance. The 
town which he entered as a peddler in- 
vites him to a seat in its chamber of 
commerce. Dissatisfied with the limited 
field in the West, he drifts towards the 
East again, and soon swells the list of 
New York’s millionaires. The qualities 
which made him successful were not 
peculiar to the Hebrew. The same story 
is generally repeated in each instance of 
a rise from lowly beginnings to local or 
national fame. 

The prominence of the German ele- 
ment in American Judaism was main- 
tained by the settlement of German 
‘rabbis of established reputation, who 
preached in German, which became the 
language of the synagogue. The last 
decade, however, has witnessed a gen- 
eral call for sermons in English, even for 
what were deemed German congrega- 
tions. The younger generation is Amer- 
ican to the core; and it is hardly pos- 
sible that the German influence will be 
so paramount that the general public 
will hereafter assume every Jew to be a 
German and every German a Jew. 

For some years before 1882 there had 
been a gradual increase in the number 
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ef Russian Jews. The persecutions in 
that year caused a startling exodus, and 
since that date there has been a steady 
flow from the lands of the Czar, as well 
as from Roumania and Hungary, to the 
extent of about 15,000 yearly. Attempts 
have been made to begin agricultural 
work for the neweomers; few of the 
colonies started prove successful, be- 
cause the settlers are usually handi- 
capped by want of means and the requi- 
site preparatory knowledge. When the 
proper agencies have been established to 
divert the stream of immigrants from 
the large cities, and organize on a sys- 
tematic plan agricultural schools and 
eolonies, a powerful impetus will be 
given to Jewish development. 

The growth of American Judaism is 
not to be measured by mere statistics. 
The stately synagogues in the chief 
cities, that vie with the places of wor- 
ship of other creeds; the institutions 
for charity and education, orphan asy- 
luis, hospitals, homes for the aged, in- 
dustrial schools, tell of a genuine growth. 
New York Judaism can boast of a chain 
ef institutions second to none in the 
world—the Mount Sinai Hospital, the He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, on a command- 
ing height overlooking the Hudson; the 
Montefiore Home for Incurables, the 
Home for Aged, the United Hebrew 
Charities, the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute, the Hebrew Free School, with 
2.500 children in its classes, industrial, 
normal and kindergarten. 

The Mount Sinai Hospital is unsectar- 
i; the Montefiore Home, when its new 
edifice is erected, will admit a percentage 
of non-Israelites. In the success of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, where one 
hundred needy parents are 
taught the science of eye and hand, and 
graduated as skilled artisans, the new 
education is recognized. Philadelphia 
Israel can point to a goodly number of 
well-equipped institutions. Chicago has 
its Michael Reese Hospital ; Cleveland, 
its Orphan Asylum and Home for the 
Aged ; New Orleans, its Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home; San Francisco, its 
Orphan Asylum ; Baltimore, its Jewish 
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Hospital ; Cincinnati has its Hebrew 
Union College, whose graduates fill 
positions of trust throughout the 
country. 

. 


UNITED STATES. 

The attractive Home for the Aged at 
Yonkers is public testimony to the be- 
nevolent workings of the Order of Benai 
Berith. The Aguilar Free Library is a 
recent addition to the charities of New 
York, owing its inception to Jewish 
young men. The Maimonides Library, 
under the auspices of the Benai Berith, 
of New York, will challenge comparison 
with libraries older and better endowed. 

Jewish young men are on the teaching 
staff of the Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia College, New York University, the 
College of New York, and other institu- 
tions of learning throughout the country. 

In literature, it must frankly be con- 
fessed, the growth has not been satisfac- 
tory. Attempts have been made to de- 
velop a higher taste, but they were 
sporadic. There exists no publication 
society, but few weeklies of any literary 
merit, no general magazine or quarterly 
of wide circulation. It is likely that 
within the next few years, now that there 
are several American-trained young men 
in university positions, there will be a 
revival in this field. Among the rabbis 
in America, too, are men of recognized 
ability, who are abundantly equipped to 
appear more often in print. Within the 
past two years, the published works of 
the Rev. Dr. Jastrow (Talmudic Diction 
ary), the Rev. Dr. Szold (Book of Job). 
and Prof. Dr. Mielziner (Jewish Mar- 
riage Laws), have been favorably noticed 
in the press. 

It is not to be denied that the rapid in 
crease in the Jewish population has its 
dangers. The diverse elements—particu- 
larly the infusion of emigrants fresh from 
European bondage—add to the difficulty 
of the situation. So heterogeneous is the 
population, English, German, Dutch, 
Russian, Roumanian, Hungarian, ete.. 
that the production of an American type 
seems retarded. But Ihardly think that 
the Jewish outlook is less hopeful than 
that of the country in general under the 
play of similar conditions. The children 
of the immigrant soon become Ameri- 
canized. There is now a large con- 
tingent of American-born Hebrews who 
will maintain their preponderance, and 
gradually form a homogeneous mass 
Against them the tide of foreign immi- 
gration will strike in vain. The period 
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of American supremacy has begun, and 
it is not too soon, 

Time was when the Israelite was ex- 
clusively associated with certain trades. 
Oppressive laws had restricted him in his 
choice of occupation. He could not own 
land or enter the professions. The charge, 
then, that Jews are traders rather than 
producers is not without its basis of truth. 
Happily the reproach is being rolled away 
in America and in all lands where eman- 
cipation prevails. In our own country 
the Jew follows every pursuit. He is not 
banker or trader only: he is manufactur- 
er, farmer, mechanic, lawyer, scientist, 
painter, college professor, physician, en- 
graver, civilengineer, architect, inventor. 
His powers have free vent, and the re- 
sults compare favorably with the exhibit 
made by men of other denominations. 
He is not boastful and claims no more 
than is justly his due. 

A recent writer in The Westminster 
Review, in an article on ‘‘The Roman 
Church and the American Republic,” 
refers to the great spectacle which that 
Church presents in America of assimi- 
lating to novel conditions and adapting 
its spirit and usages to the American 
idea. The same forces are at work in 
American Judaism, although modified 
by the circumstance that the Jewish 
congregations are independent bodies, 
and there exists no hierarchy or syna- 
gogue government. Each synagogue is 
a law to itself. The adaptability of 
Judaism is an element of growth. In 
every fresh settlement of the race, the 
Jew manages to assimilate to the new 
conditions. He is at home wherever 
freedom and progress are at work. 

His dispersion has been a powerful 
stimulus to his activity, and given him 
a strength that has defied time and cir- 
cumstanee. The poor, footsore emi- 
grant, greeted with scorn and obloquy, 
has his compensation in his descendants, 
who belong to the aristocracy of wealth, 
culture and position. Will America in- 
fluence its Jewish population, as unde- 
niably it has been influenced in other 
lands? The American spirit is already 
at work, but not in Jewry only: all 
creeds feel the effect of American condi- 
tions. The foreigner arrives here with 
his traditional stock of usages—good, 
bad and indifferent—his lares and _pe- 
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nates, from insignificant towns abroad. 
These soon lose their interest and impor- 
tance as he acquires wealth and an 
American culture. The second genera- 
tion regards them with coldness; the 
third is almost ignorant of their mean- 
ing. 

The past few decades have witnessed 
rapid changes in American Judaism. 
There has been a rattling of old armor, 
and a good deal of ancient scaffolding 
has fallen to pieces. The essentials of 
Judaism, however, are still untouched; 
upon the whole, there is a more intelli- 
gent spirit manifested than ever before. 
Naturally the Hebrew is influenced by 
prevalent tendencies of the age, and his 
spokesmen in pulpit, platform and press 
can be as liberal and defiant as their 
competitors. Occasionally, it must be 
confessed, these utterances lack insight 
and spiritual grasp, for which no prodi- 
gality of liberalism will atone. They 
hover dangerously near the chasm of 
agnosticism, and would resolve Judaism 
into a flabby and nerveless morality, 
without history, prophecy, law, or a 
Lawmaker. Such men are but apostles 
of reaction—their extreme radicalism 
soon evaporates. 

One feature that illustrates genuine 
progress cannot be omitted. It is the 
kindly relations which exist between 
ehurch and synagogue. In crossing the 
Atlantic a few years ago, I had a Catho- 
lic priest as companion. We chatted 
often about our respective religions and 
showed the best points of each. On 
parting I said to him, ‘I shall certainly 
never decry the Catholic; do you think 
kindly of the Jew as well.” It is inter- 
course alone which promotes the genial 
temper. If the chief rabbi had invited 
Torquemada to a game of whist, there 
might have been no expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain. The fact, then, that 
here in America, Christian and Jewish 
ministers frequently interchange pulpits 
indicates the American influence. When 
an Episcopal church in this city was 
burnt, the Temple Emanuel was tender- 
ed for the use of the congregation. The 
offer was accepted, and on a Sunday was 
presented the novel sight of the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks’ church-members worship- 
ping in the temple above, while, in the 
school rooms below, the religious classes 
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of Dr. Gottheil’s temple were receiving 
their usual instruction. When the Cin- 
cinnati University was partly destroyed 
by fire, the Hebrew Union College was 
placed at the disposal of faculty and 
students. Frequent instances have oc- 
curred of synagogues being offered to 
Christian societies that were unable to 
worship in their own edifices. Upon 
Thanksgiving Day, Christian preachers 
are often invited to occupy the synagogue 
pulpit—a joint service of Jew, Protestant 
and Catholic was held a few years ago 
in a Western town on such a holiday. 
There seems to be a special sympathy 
shown the Unitarians on the part of pro- 
gressive Israelites, and rabbis in their 
individual capacity have attended meet- 
ings of the Free Religious Association 
and love-feasts of the Unitarians. 


HUNTING 
BY 


THE reconstruction of the Southern 
States was attended with much friction. 
That is notsurprising. It worked one 
of the most radical revolutions of modern 
times—more radical than that forced up- 
on Alsace and Lorraine at the close of the 
Franeo-Prussian war—something more 
than achangeof government. Not only 
was the South required to submit to a 
conqueror, but its political and social 
institutions were changed against the in- 
dignant protests of its people. The bot- 
tom rail was literally put on top. 

The most violent manifestation of this 
friction was the Ku Klux Klan, an or- 
ganization which spread over the South 
with wonderful rapidity in 1870 and 
1871, was guilty of some of the most 
atrociously barbarous deeds imaginable, 
and was as suddenly suppressed in the 
last named year by the conviction in the 
United States courts of a number of the 
leaders and their imprisonment in North- 
ern penitentiaries. The Ku Klux was 
the only one of these organizations that 
extended throughout a large number of 
States, although for several years after- 
wards sporadic outbursts of crime in- 
tended to prevent the negro from exer- 
cising his political rights were denounced 
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America is affording a broader field 
for the fellowship of sects than human- 
ity has yet witnessed. The Israelite 
shares in the good work; his pulse is 
quickened by the atmosphere. I believe 
that here it is the spiritual, not the 
materialistic, forces which are the more 
powerful. Brain, not steel, spanned the 
East River with the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Under these continued influences, Juda- 
ism is likely to attain a breadth and 
strength hitherto unknown. It will make 
progress as areligion of humanity for 
humanity. Its texts: *‘ Love thy neigh 
bor as thyself,” ‘‘ Love ve the stranger,” 
cannot be outgrown. And the Jew, if 
he be true to himself, his faith and his 
history, will prove as powerful a factor in 
the world of American religion as he has 
become in the world of American trade. 
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by a portion of the Northern press under 
that name. For political ends, also, ex- 
aggerated accounts of these crimes were 
published,and sometimes stories appeared 
of those that never occurred. 

It is concerning some of these exag- 
gerations and inventions, and of a cor- 
respondent’s adventures in investigating 
reports of them, that this article is writ- 
ten. Themost prolific period of the year 
for the prevalence of the so-called Ku 
Klux raids was a few weeks or months 
preceding an important election. Some 
times there was actual well as 
smoke. The white people, impatient 
under the prolonged local rule of carpet 
baggers and negroes (which was, in the 
nature of the case, rarely considerate of 
the best interests of the community, and 
was often thoroughly corrupt), engaged 
in a system of terrorism and violence 
with the unconcealed purpose of prevent- 
ing a continuation of the 
power. Sometimes a murder or a whip 
ping, that had no connection whatever 
with local or national politics, was made 
to do duty in rousing Northern indigna 
tion, and sometimes there was nothing 
but fiction in the report. 

In the summer of 1874 Western 
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bama was represented to be in a terrible 
state of demoralization and terrorism. It 
was published in Northern newspapers 
that the murder and whipping of negroes 
was the daily occupation or pastime of 
ene or more bands of desperate young 
men, and that, unless something was im- 
mediately done, the entire Republican 
vote would be suppressed at the approach- 
ing elections and the execution of the 
laws entirely suspended. 

Iwas at Montgomery at the time, and 
the centre of the disturbance was report- 
ed to be at Livingston, Sumter County, 
on the western borders of the State. It 
was a railroad town, that is, a line ex- 
tending from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Meridian, Miss., passed through it; but 
the previous winter a freshet in the Tom- 
bigbee river had carried away a bridge, 
and the operation of the road had been 
suspended. To reach Livingston from 
Montgomery, therefore, it was necessary 
to secure a private conveyance from the 
nearest point on the railroad from Selma 
to Meridian, and that was twelve or 
fourteen miles. This I did by telegraph- 
ing to Livingston. 

The train was a ‘‘ mixed ” one, jogging 
along at a leisurely rate, stopping at 
cross-roads and cotton plantations to de- 
liver or receive freight, and giving the 
passenger almost as good an opportunity 
to examine the country at his leisure as 
if he had walked. The conductor, or 
‘‘captain” as he was called, repeated 
the stale joke of saying that his prede- 
cessor had resigned because he was un- 
willing to walk ahead of his train and 
keep the cattle off the track; and that 
he himself had applied to the company 
to have shoes included among the articles 
of regular train equipment. One felt a 
great deal safer riding over that road 
slowly in those days; it was very thor- 
oughly worn out. After dark I remem- 
ber that the negroes in some of the 
places at which we stopped were enjoy- 
ing themselves with that happy abandon 
characteristic of the race. Sometimes 
an old banjo furnished the music for a 
lively dance, and loud peals of laughter 
rang out on the night air. I certainly 
was not yet in the Ku Klux country. 

The place where I left the train was a 
‘forge in the forest ”—that is, the 
enly signs of human occupation of the 
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country were a tumble-down, old black- 
smith shop by the side of the road, and 
a raised platform to facilitate the loading 
of cotton into freight trains. The night 
was dark, and as I saw nothing of the 
princely equipage I had ordered to meet 
me, I began to look about for accommo- 
dations for the night. The air was cool, 
the dew was falling, and the outlook 
was not encouraging. I placed my 
portmanteau on the platform and started 
up the sandy road on an exploring ex- 
pedition. 

I had walked, perhaps, an eighth of a 
mile, when, passing around a turn in 
the road, I saw a light ahead, and at the 
same time met a negro man, barefooted 
and clad only in a coarse shirt, a dilapi- 
dated pair of trousers and a remnant of 
an old straw hat. 

‘‘TIs yo’ de gemman Boss Reynolds 
*specting ?” he asked, as we stopped op- 
posite each other in the road. 

‘“ Who ’s Boss Reynolds ?” I asked. 

‘Don’ yer know him ?” was his reply. 
‘* He runs de hotel up ter Livinstun.” 

‘* And he sent you down here for me?” 
Where ’s your team ?” 

‘*De ole mule’s up 
Jake's.” 

He started up the road again at a 
lively gait. After some effort I made 
him understand that I had a portman- 
teau down at the railroad that was too 
heavy for me to carry up to ‘“ Uncle 
Jake’s.” and that he would either have 
to go back with me for it or drive down 
there with his mule. He chose the lat- 
ter alternative, and I returned to the 
railroad, where it seemed as though I 
waited more than an hour before that 
negro appeared with his mule hitched 
into an ancient, much-bespattered open 
buggy. 

For a mile the road was sandy, bor- 
dered on either side by cotton fields in 
which the crop was ready to pick, or by 
worn-out lands in which the old field 
pines had got a good start. My driver 
told me that there were a ‘‘ heap o’ dead- 
falls” about there, and that the crops 
were mighty uncertain. <A ‘‘ deadfall” 
was a store kept by some unprincipled 
white or black man, in which were sold 
whiskey, tobacco and a few coarse gro- 
ceries, payment being received in cot- 
ton in the seed brought after dark. A 
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temptation was thus provided to dishonest 
negroes to steal cotton from the fields 
on moonlight nights, and stealthily sell 
it at the deadfalls. ‘‘ Here,” I thought, 
‘‘is a possible key to the reported Ku 
Klux troubles in this neighborhood.” 

The suppression of deadfalls had been 
a very serious problem with the planters 
of Alabama. The subject had been be- 
fore the carpet-bag legislature of the 
State, and a bill making it a crime to 
purchase or receive cotton in the seed 
after sunset and before sunrise, had been 
defeated. This had been followed by 
the shooting of a good many negroes 
discovered in cotton fields after dark, 
the killing of some and the wounding of 
others. The deadfalls were subsequently 
suppressed; and, since the introduction 
of the share system of working planta- 
tions, the negroes themselves having an 
interest in the crops, the deadfall species 
of dishonesty is no more prevalent or 
pernicious, I believe, than its equivalent 
in other agricultural districts. 

A mile after starting we entered a 
dark forest which Bill, the driver, told 
me was the Post-oak Woods. I suppose 
there must have been some post-oaks 
scattered among the cypress and other 
trees, to have given the name. The soil 
was clay, and the road through the 
woods—eight or ten miles—had once 
been constructed of ‘‘corduroy,” or logs 
of wood laid together at a right angle to 
the direction of the road. This particu- 
lar piece of corduroy was the remains of 
a former civilization. Some of the logs 
were decayed in the middle, and ever 
and anon our unambitious mule would 
go down into a hole, until I sometimes 
feared that he would disappear alto- 
gether. 

Then there would be a hole on the 
right side, into which one of the front 
wheels of the buggy would drop with 
the suddenness of a trip-hammer, while 
the other one would keep along on its 
own hook; but, being governed by a law 
of physics, instead of going ahead, it 
would describe the arc of acircle, throw- 
ing the shafts violently around to one 
side. As the space between the shafts 
was wide and the harness loose, every 
time this occurred the mule would get a 
whack on his ribs that would send him 
staggering to the other side of the road, 
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where, recovering his equilibrium, he 
would stop and wait patiently for further 
orders. Sometimes Jerry (that was the 
mule’s name) would, by a great effort, 
pull the wheel out and start us ahead 
again, and sometimes we were obliged 
to alight and help him. There wasa 
hole of one kind or another about every 
rod of the road all the way through 
these woods, and between them our 
buggy went over the logs—ker-flump, 
ker-flump—in a way that was anything 
but soothing to one’s nerves. 

I improved the time of the journey 
to begin the investigation I had come to 
make; but I soon discovered that I was 
fishing in barren waters. Bill, the driver, 
knew nothing about Ku Klux, or at least 
said he didn’t. He had not heard of 
anybody’s being killed, or whipped, or 
otherwise hurt. The Yankees—Federal 
soldiers—were up at Livingston, but he 
didn’t know what they were there for. 
He knew nothing about the election. 
He had heard of Mas’r Grant and Mas’r 
Lincoln, but every other Northern name 
was “Greek” to him. He had never 
heard of Mr. Sumner or his civil-rights 
bill; never of Greeley (although Mr. 
Greeley had been the Democratic ecan- 
didate for the Presidency two years be- 
fore); of Garrison, of Phillips; never of 
any of the statesmen of the North, who 
were then struggling to place the free- 
dom of the negro upon permanent basis. 
His dense ignorance and stupidity were 
past comprehension. But to one thing 
I made up my mind. Affairs at Liv- 
ingston and in Sumter county must be 
moving pretty much in their accustomed 
grooves, or even this stupid negro would 
know of disturbance. 

All journeys come to an end, and 
mine was no exception. We drove into 
town an hour after midnight, and I was 
ushered into the office of the hotel. It 
was a long, narrow, barn-like room, 
which served also as wash-room, bag- 
gage-room, and porter’s dormitory. On 
one side was a little shelf on which lay 
the register. The proprietor was waiting 
forme. Asingle glance showed him to 
be ‘‘acharacter,” He was long and lank 
and raw-boned, like the typical Uncle 
Sam. His cheeks were hollow, and his 
skin yellow from the effects of swamp- 
fever. He wore an ancient swallow- 
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tailed coat, very long in the skirts, and 
very short in the waist and sleeves. His 
tall silk hat was made “‘ befo’ de wah,” 
and by constant usage had lost a large 
part of its nap. Short, gray trowsers 
and old carpet slippers completed his 
costume. 

As soon as I entered he began to kick 
what appeared to be a pile of ragged old 
bed-quilts upon the floor, and, after a 
time, a woolly head protruded, followed 
by a burly negro as ragged as his bed. 
He showed me to my room, and I retired 
at once to dream that I was sleeping on 
the top of a picket-fence. I subsequent- 
ly discovered that the upholsterer who 
made that bed of corn-shucks had very 
economically put in the cobs. 

I was awakened about sunrise by the 
roll of a drum. Looking about my 
room, I found that I was lodged at the 
end of the house, and that a typical 
Southern chimney, built on the outside, 
had once formed the greater part of 
the side wall. This chimney had disap- 
peared—blown down, I suppose—and 
left a broad opening to the outer air. 
The opening had been partially closed 
by some loose boards set up against the 
house on the outside, but there was open 
space enough left to afford ample ven- 
tilation and to allow me to look through 
and see the white tents of the United 
States troops that were pitched in the 
court-heuse yard on the opposite side of 
the street. 

I took a mental inventory of the fur- 
niture of my room. The bedstead,which 
might have originally cost two dollars, 
was narrow and rickety; the bed was as 
hard as the floor and not as smooth; the 
linen was scanty and not very clean; 
there was one rheumatic, old-fashioned, 
splint-bottom chair; a shelf a foot square 
supported by a brace, and on it a tin 
basin and a piece of yellow soap; _be- 
neath it stood a bucket of water, while 
over it a broken piece of mirror was 
nailed upon the wall, with a towel a 
foot square hanging by its side. 

I did not linger long at my toilet, but 
hastened down to breakfast, not having 
eaten since the previous noon. The 
dining-room was a low, dark, dismal 
apartment, its walls black with the 
smoke and fly-specks of many ante- 
bellum years. The table was covered 
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with a red cloth, in which had _ been 
stored the odors of weeks of greasy 
meals, and the crockery looked as though 
it had been bought in job lots of single 
pieces at country auction sales. 

‘What have you for breakfast?” I 
asked of the single waiter, the porter of 
the night before, whose greasy rags ilut- 
tered in the breeze that came in at the 
open window. 

‘**Meat an’ greens, sah,” was the reply. 

‘*But I don’t eat meat and greens,” I 
said; ‘* what else have you ?” 

“Sorry, sah, but dat’s the breakfast.” 

Looking around, I found that the two 
or three other “ guests ” were struggling 
with the same repast. 

‘*Meat and greens,” I ought to ex- 
plain, perhaps, is a distinctively South- 
ern dish that is prepared by boiling 
smoked bacon and cabbage-sprouts or 
other kind of greens together. The 
grease and the flavor of the smoke per- 
meate the greens, and a plateful is war- 
ranted to upset the strongest Northern 
stomach. I made my breakfast that 
morning from corn-bread, coarse, under- 
done and soggy; muddy coffee con- 
structed from field-peas, over-roasted 
and served without milk; and an egg, 
which was the only thing I could ob- 
tain that was fit for a civilized man to 
eat. There was no excuse for such liv- 
ing, for the country is rich, producing 
in profusion a great variety of fruits and 
vegetables; and mutton and chickens 
were plentiful, to say nothing of the 
abundance of wild game. But decent 
food and passable cooking would have 
destroyed the harmony of things in that 
hotel. 

I began my work immediately after 
breakfast by calling upon the officer in 
command of the troops. He was very 
polite, invited me into his quarters, 
offered me a cigar and other refresh- 
ments, and when I made my mission 
known, expressed a desire to assist me 
in any way he could. His force con- 
sisted of parts of two companies, one of 
cavalry and one of infantry, and a more 
disgusted set of men I never met than 
those soldiers. ‘‘ Political service,” as 
they called it, was very distasteful to 
them. There was no possible glory in 
it; it made their residence among the 
Southern people disagreeable, and, the 
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captain told me confidentially, it was 
entirely unnecessary. His force had 
been at Livingston several weeks, hav- 
ing been ordered there from their com- 
fortable barracks at Atlanta. Sent at 
the height of an exciting political cam- 
paign, the people, white and_ black, 
looked upon them as a part of the ma- 
chinery of the ‘* Radical” party to carry 
the election. Officers and men abstained 
from all participation in politics, refus- 
ing to discuss the subject with citizens, 
but the white people hated them in spite 
of their efforts to make their stay as lit- 
tle obnoxious as possible. The Captain 
told me that he had seen no evidence of 
lawlessness or disorder; people were at- 
tending to their ordinary business. 

But the Captain gave me one clue. A 
colored mail-agent, he said, on the rail- 
road between Chattanooga and Meridian 
Was assassinated several months ago, 
and some United States detectives from 
Washington had recently arrested two 
young white men, a few miles from Liy- 
ingston, whom they accused of having 
been concerned in this murder, and had 
taken them to Mobile for examination 
before a Federal commissioner. For all 
the particulars of this case, with which 
he personally had had nothing to do, 
the Captain referred me to the detectives 
who had an office in the courthouse. 

This building had been constructed on 
the same model as hundreds of other 
court-houses in the South. It was in 
the centre of the village, and surrounded 
by a yard containing perhaps an acre of 
ground. A street extended along each 
side of the yard, and another started 
from the centre of each side and ex- 
tended at right angles out into the coun- 
try. The building itself was of wood, 
square, thirty or forty feet each way, 
two stories high, with a roof sloping 
from a central point to each of the four 
walls. A post stood by the door upon 
which there was a bell much smaller 
than that of a locomotive. No paint 
had ever adorned the building inside or 
out, and the wood-work and rude furni- 
ture of the small rooms into which the 
greater part of the court-douse was di- 
vided had been carved and hacked by 
the jack-knives of idle loungers, and 
darkly stained by the expectorations of 
many generations of tobacco-chewers. 
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On the door of an upper room in the 
court-house I found a piece of cardboard 
on which was written: 


OFFICE. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


SPECIAL AGENTS. 


knock was answered by an invi- 
to enter, and I opened the door. 
was similar to others in the 
courthouse. It was lighted by one small 
window, the little panes 
which were obscured by the dust and 
cobwebs of many a decade. The furni- 
ture consisted of an old painted pine 
bedstead and a wooden chair. <A board 
resting upon two barrels served as a 
desk, and on it some loose papers were 
seattered. A gun stood in each of two 
corners of the room, and upon the bed- 
stead hung two ammunition belts, well 
filled, to which were attached some hol- 
sters containing navy revolvers. Two 
riding saddles with bridles and a pair of 
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of glass 


mule-harnesses lay in a heap upon the 
floor, and a barrel of whiskey and sev- 
eral were 
near the door. 


boxes of tobacco standing 

In the bed was a thin, sickly-looking 
man, whose flushed face showed that he 
was suffering from a severe attack of 
and before the fire built 
on the hearth was squatting a more ro- 


bust fellow, brewing some herb tea, the 


fever and ague; 


smoke from the green wood filling the 
whole room. I at once recognized these 
men as old Washington acquaintances. 

Their story was an entertaining one. 
They had started from Washington to 
catch the Alabama Ku Klux. Inanad 
joining State they had purchased a wagon 
and pair of mules, a barrel of whiskey 
and three or four boxes of tobacco. Re- 
moving all traces of the payment of the 
Internal Revenue taxes, they started out. 
They camped each night near some _ vil- 
lage or cross-roads, and when the young 
fellows, impelled by curiosity, came 
around they treated them generously un 
til they got their tongues loosened. Then 
the detectives would begin to boast of 
their success in managing the negroes in 
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the ‘‘Old North State,” explaining how 
they cut down the Radical vote, etc. 
Their object was to gain the confidence 
of these young men, stimulate their 
pride and tempt them to recount their 
own exploits and boast of their own 
spirit. 

The plan bore no fruit until the de- 
tectives reached the neighborhood of the 
Ivy assassination. Ivy was the name of 
the colored mail-agent whose murder has 
been mentioned. They had no difficulty 
in learning all the particulars of that 
affair. The train had been flagged in a 
lonely place in the woods, and as it came 
to a stop and Ivy appeared at the door 
of his car to learn the cause, two or three 
men shot him from behind an embank- 
ment. He fell inside the car, and the 
train went on to Meridian taking his 
body. The detectives claimed to have 
evidence that the murder was a political 
one, but the white people of Living- 
ston and Sumter county assigned other 
reasons. 

The detectives remained in the vicinity 
several days, not disclosing their iden- 
tity, of course; and then arrested two 
young men whom they accused of being 
Ivy’s murderers. These were in jail at 
Mobile, and when I visited Livingston 
the detectives were waiting for the pre- 
liminary examinations before the United 
States Commissioner. I may as well 
add here that the prisoners were held 
for the action of the Grand Jury in the 
United States Court, but no indictment 
was ever found. After that time, the 
detectives had no more business in Ala- 
bama. They closed up their ‘‘ office,” 
sold their effects and returned to Wash- 
ington. 

But the Ivy case was only one of a 
dozen about which Northern newspapers 
had had much to say, and I spent a 
week in making further inquiries. They 
were fruitless. A few examples will 
suffice. It was reported that a ‘‘ mail- 
train” had been stopped between Liv- 
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ingston and Belmont, and the mail. 
agent maltreated. There was no rail- 
road between those two points ; there- 
fore there could be no ‘‘mail-train.” <A 
negro boy on a mule carried the mail 
from Livingston to Belmont once a 
week. He probably was annoyed by 
some white men on one of his trips, but 
he had not been injured or long de- 
tained. 

The negroes, it was said, in one part 
of Sumter county did not dare to sleep 
at home, but congregated each night at 
the cabin of one of their number, where 
they had been repeatedly fired upon. 
Some of the negroes near the place 
where Ivy was murdered had _ been 
alarmed for a few days after the occur- 
ence, and had spent two or three nights 
together. But they had not been mo- 
lested, and since had regained their 
composure. There had been no alarm 
for months before the report was pub- 
lished. 

Apparently the most important of 
these stories recounted the floating of a 
raft down the Tombigbee river with the 
bodies of five murdered negroes upon it. 
In this case the date, names of witnesses 
and many startling particulars were 
given in detail. I went to the place ; 
I interviewed the witnesses named and 
many others, and devoted a great deal of 
time to the inquiry. The story seemed 
to have been made entirely out of whole 
cloth. Nobody had even heard any- 
thing about it. It was invented express- 
ly for political effect in the North. 

This ended my hunting for Ku Klux 
in Western Alabama. I heard soon 
after my return that the United States 
troops had been ordered back to At- 
lanta, and I believe that no soldiers 
were ever afterward sent to Alabama 
on similar ‘‘ political duty.” Since 1874 
the State has enjoyed continued quiet, 
and is now experiencing a period of 
prosperity in which the whole country 
rejoices. 








A SIN NOT TO BE FORGIVEN, 


BY LIZZIE W. 


IT is not my purpose to exonerate 
Allan Halsey. Doubtless, he richly de- 
served the punishment which he brought 
upon himself, but his fault at the first 
was an inconsiderate one; and the sys- 
tem of hypocrisy in which he found him- 
self entangled was entered upon from 
the good-natured impulse of shielding 
his friend. That friend was Andrew 
Steele. They had been chums through- 
out their college course, but their paths 
had diverged widely during the four 
years which had elapsed since their part- 
ing under the shadow of Alma Mater. 
Steele had studied for the ministry, grow- 
ing gentler and more melancholy, nar- 
row-chested and possibly narrow-mind- 
ed, but always pure of soul and tender 
of heart as he bent over his books. Hal- 
sey on the contrary had plunged at once 
into the world. His aim in life was to 
become a journalist. He could adapt 
himself easily to circumstances, and 
when he found that the highest prizes 
were beyond his reach he lowered his 
ideal, and accommodated himself to the 
actual, and at the end of four years was 
quite content with what he would have 
spurned at the outset, a regular position 
as pulpit reporter of one of the leading 
newspapers. 

‘“‘T think a little of my experience 
would do you good,” he said to Steele,as 
they sat together in the summer on the 
clover under the old orchard trees of his 
friend’s home. ‘‘It would give you a 
chance to improve your style, by a com- 
parison with that of the most eloquent 
aad scholarly men of the day. It would 
broaden your theological ideas, and give 
you points in composition and delivery. 
If you will submit to taking a few hints 
from me I can put you up to a thing or 
two. There are certain dodges that these 
great guns are not above using, which 
are remarkably killing, and I doubt 
whether they are ever taught in the semi- 
nary. If you are going in for divinity 
you might as well be at the top of the 
heap, a regular doubly-distilled D.D.,and 
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the pastor of a wealthy city church, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
ministry is a better field for a smart man 
than journalism, and I almost regret my 
choice. You see you have less competi- 
tion; nearly all the brilliant fellows take 
to the law, the regular digs to medicine, 
the long-headed ones to politics or busi- 
ness, those mistaken beggars who care 
more for glory than gold hang on to art 
or literature, while only the chaps with- 
out any particular vocation are left for 
the ministry and the book agencies. 
Now don’t flare up. Can't you see that 
it is the luckiest thing in the world that 
it is so. If you have a clear idea from 
the start what you mean to accomplish, 
you can just sail in like a whale among 
the fishes.” 

Andrew Steele answered quietly : 
‘*You do not understand my aims. I am 
physically unsuited to lead the career 
you have marked out for me. I have 
not sufficient health to carry out what I 
wish, and that is to teach the suffering 
to endure.” 

Halsey scanned his friend anxiously. 
‘*You do look a trifle used up,” he said. 
‘‘Tam glad I accepted your invitation 
to spend a fortnight with you, for I am 
going to take you in hand. We will 
pass a week or more in the woods; hunt- 
ing and camping will soon give tone to 
your mind, as well as to your com- 
plexion, and you will bid good-bye to 
morbid self-abnegation as soon as you 
land a four-pound bass.” 

But Halsey found that he had a 
difficult task upon his hands. His 
friend’s melancholy was deeply rooted 
in a frail physique. The dark woods 
and mountain solitudes seemed to in 
crease his gloom. He took no interest 
in sport of any kind, and it was evident 
that some settled trouble was preying 
upon his mind. 

‘*“What is it, Steele?” Halsey asked 
one evening as his friend sat moodily 
and dejectedly regarding the smolder- 
ing embers. ‘‘Is there a lady in the 
case, or is it money? Out with it likea 
man; the very telling of the annoyance 
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will make it seem less. Ill warrant 
you that I’ve been in a dozen tighter 
places.” 

‘Tt is my health,” the other replied. 
‘*T fought for it all through my college 
course, but it was of no use. Two years 
ago I broke down utterly with nervous 
prostration. I left the seminary, and 
was recommended to put myself under 
the care of a Dr. Corcoran of — ‘ 
It was a most providential thing. He 
took me into his family, and his good 
wife nursed me like a mother. I was 
so weak that I could only lie still like a 
little child and watch the leaf shadows 
of the maple playing upon the wall. I 
was with them three months, and they 
treated me like a son. You have guessed 
that there was a lady in the case. Be- 
fore the three months were over I had 
fallen in love with Miss Corcoran.” 

‘“Very natural and quite the proper 
thing under the circumstances. I sup- 
pose she brought you your gruel and 
read aloud to you, fanned your fevered 
brow and all that. I only wish such a 
piece of good luck would fall to me.” 

‘*You are quite wrong. In all that 
time I never saw Miss Corcoran.” 

Halsey whistled. 

‘** Whom having not seen I love,’ I 
used to repeat to myself again and again 
in those days. Miss Corcoran was in 
Philadelphia completing a course of 
medicine which she had begun with her 
father. They told me that she was fit- 
ting herself to go out as a missionary, 
and she wished to make herself useful 
among the women and to gain admit- 
tance to the harems as a physician. Dr. 
Corcoran’s family was a large one, there 
were others staying in the house and I 
was given her room. Ihave never known 
much about women, and all the dainty 
fittings of that room were a revelation to 
me. It seemed to bring me very near 
to her, and, as I told you, I used to lie 
and study one object and then another, 
and it seemed to me that I could imagine 
from them just how she looked as well 
as her tastes and mental characteristics. 
There was a cabinet desk beside the win- 
dow and the carpet in front of it was 
more worn than before the dressing 
table. That told its story to begin with. 
The decorations of the room were of an 
Eastern character. An India shawl was 
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draped to form a curtain, a Tunisian 
prayer rug was spread beside the bed and 
a Daghestan one in front of the grate. 
There was a Moorish plaque over the 
mantel, and boxes of Japanese lacquer, a 
bamboo easy chair from Calcutta, Turk- 
ish embroideries and scarfs, and other 
suggestions of the Orient scattered about. 
This was not the indiscriminate gather- 
ing of a fashionable devotee of bric-a- 
brac; there was a consistent method in 
all and it indicated a fixed purpose. AI 
the trend of her mind was to the East, 
and the books in her small but well sel- 
ected library showed the same taste. As 
T improved in health Iread them through, 
and sometimes returned to make a note 
in answer to the penciled queries upon 
the margin. She had been studying 
Arabic, but seemed interested in all 
Asiatic literature, and had secured every- 
thing that could be had through transla- 
tions from the ‘ Arabian Nights,” and 
the ‘‘ Koran” to Matthew Arnold's works, 
and the poems of Omar. There was a 
portfolio of photographs and engravings, 
reproductions of the works of French 
oriental painters, views from Doré’s 
Bible, photographs of Palestine and 
Egypt, the bazaars of Cairo, the gardens 
of Damascus, and the minarets of Con- 
stantinople, and the library showed that 
she had read and studied of all. She 
was one of those women of whom it could 
be said that to know her was a liberal 
education.” 

‘*T should think so,” Halsey replied. 
““Do you know, my friend, that it strikes 
me that so much knowledge suggests a 
rather mature person, and not exactly 
the frivolity of sweet sixteen?” 

“No, she was not very young—twen- 
ty-three, I learned by consulting the 
family Bible, and I saw her portrait in 
her father’s study when I became well 
enough to walk about the house. A 
sweet, girlish face it was, enough to 
steal any man’s heart away; but I loved 
her before I saw it, for the beauty of her 
mind.” 

“And have you never seen her, or 
told her of your affection?” 

‘*T have never seen her. I went back 
to the seminary, completed my course, 
doing double work in the following year 
in order to make up for lost time. But 
in the midst of my work I thought con- 
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tinually of her. I wrote to her, told her 
something of the interest with which she 
had inspired me, and begged to be per- 
mitted to correspond with her. She re- 
plied courteously, giving her reasons 
for declining the correspondence. I 
wrote again and again, but she would 
not reply. After graduation I visited 
Dr. Corcoran, and told him everything. 
He heard me very kindly, but was in- 
clined to treat the whole matter as en- 
tirely imaginary. His daughter was 
still away from home, and would re- 
main so for a year longer. He talked 
to me very seriously about my health, 
and told me I was in a fairer way to be 
buried than married, and he should dis- 
approve of his daughter’s becoming in- 
terested in me solely on that ground. 
‘Go home for a year or more,’ he said; 
‘rest and exercise; make a_ sound, 
healthy man of yourself; and when you 
have done that, come and see us again, 
and I will introduce you to my daugh- 
ter.’” 

‘* Why in the name of common-sense 
have n't you followed his advice? ” 

‘*T have done so, Halsey, as far as it 
was possible. I have put myself in 
training as though I were going to row 
with a prize crew; but you cannot real- 
ize the difficulties of my position. I am 
a minister without a parish, and so be- 
long to everybody. I have done more 
work the past winter than any regularly 
settled pastor of my acquaintance, and I 
have had before my mind always my 
own personal, private desire to fit my- 
self for a foreign field, so that some 
time if I win Miss Corcoran—and if I 
gave up that hope I should give up 
everything — we may go out to our 
life work together. We have a _ re- 
turned missionary at Sunderland, and I 
am studying Turkish with him. I want 
to have some acquirements which will 
recommend me to the Board, so that I 
may not have to waste a year on the 
field in preparation.” 

‘* You appear to have carried out Dr. 
Corcoran’s advice in regard to rest, to the 
letter,” Halsey remarked dryly. ‘‘I 
wonder you have n’t engaged some rab- 
binical old clothes-man of the Bowery to 
instruct you in Hebrew, and taken a 
dip into Chinese by way of pastime.” 

‘“‘T studied Hebrew at the seminary,” 
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the other replied, not perceiving the 
irony in his friend’s remark. ‘‘I think 
I have made the most of my opportuni- 
ties, but now, just when I need it most, 
my brain fails me. I must preach at 
Ramoth Gilead next week, and my head 
is inawhirl. I can’t settle on a train of 
thought, or collect two consecutive 
ideas on anything but the unpardon- 
able sin; that is uppermost in my mind 
the whole time, and it it was while 
puzzling over that subject that I fell 
into the state of ruin from which Dr, 
Corcoran rescued me.” 

‘**Steele,” exclaimed Halsey, ‘‘ you 
have acted like an idiot. If you want 
to marry Miss Corcoran and sail away 
to Joppa, which I consider a very sensi- 
ble idea, as the sea-voyage would build 
you up and foreign travel is just what 
you need to top off your education and 
fit you for a shining position, a candle- 
stick on a hill and not a city under a 
bushel, you know—if this is your little 
game, I say why in the name of common 
sense do you pay any attention to side 
issues? Why don’t you say to Ramoth 
Gilead: ‘Gentlemen, you may go to Jeri- 
cho. I have other fish to fry’? ” 

‘** Simply because Ramoth Gilead lies 
in my way. It was the birthplace and 
early home of Dr. Corcoran. It was 
through him that I received this call, 
and he writes me a very pleasant letter 
apropos of the subject. This is what he 
says: 

My Dear STEELE: It is a long time since we have 
heard from you, and I trust you have improved the 
time by laying in a good stock of health, I have some 
little influence with the Board, am in fact their health 
inspector, and I happen to know of a mission which I 
think you would like, and for which I think you ad 
mirably qualified. I won't ask you to come to us on 
an uncertainty : as I can arrange for an examination 
a little nearer your present residence, The church at 
Ramoth Gilead will give you a call as candidate ina 
fewdays. I have a number of trustworthy spies in the 
place and if they send me a good report of your phys 
ical condition (I have no doubt in any other particu 
lar), I will send your name in to the Board and they 
will probably make you a propositionsoon, This does 
not compromise you in the least, for you need not ac 
cept the offer when it comes. Before you refuse how 
ever, we would like to have you make us a visit and 
let us talk over the matte: together. 


Faithfully yours, 
GIDEON CORCORAN. 


P. S.—Mrs. Corcoran unites with me in this invita- 
tion, and my daughter who heard much of you and 
will be with us, will be happy to meet you. 

‘*There it is—the opportunity of my 
life slipping from my hands. If I were 
to see Miss Corcoran to-night I could 
talk to her of nothing but the unpar- 
donable sin.” 
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‘*O, come now,” Halsey replied, cheer- 
ingly, ‘‘ you have given me a tolerably 
connected account of the whole affair, 
and I daresay you will make your way 
with the young lady. What bothers 
me is, what sort of an impression you 
will make on those Ramoth Gilead farm- 
ers as regards health. It’s a pity you 
have n’t a physique like mine; but never 
mind, all will end well, and we will 
meet again some day in Ispahan or Baby- 
lon—you the patriarchal head of a nu- 
merous family, and I the war corre- 
spondent of the Daily Shouter. You 
must write up your experiences, and I 
will bring them home and see that they 
are well brought out, and that you get 
a pretty penny out of the affair. Or 
you may get yourself lost, and I'll enact 
Stanley to your Livingston, and we’ll 
advertise each other from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. You must put this unpardonable 
sin nonsense out of your head, and put 
your best foot forward generally. Don’t 
bother about thinking up a new sermon; 
give them one of your old ones, but put 
a lot of vim into it. Beat the dust out 
of the pulpit cushions. Let them know 
that you are alive.” 

Steele shook his head sadly. ‘‘I want 
them to know that I am a strong, well 
man, and I feel a lassitude creeping over 
me which makes the lifting of that fish- 
rod a difficult task.” 

‘*Cheer up! cheer up!” exclaimed Hal- 
sey. ‘‘ You will be rested in the morn- 
ing; it is all that confounded Japanese 
and Turkish study: all you need is a 
little muscular Christianity. Take a leaf 
out of Charles Kingsley’s book; buy a 
pair of boxing-gloves, and I 11 pummel 
faith, hope and charity into your poor 
little shriveled body.” 

The next morning Andrew Steele was 
delirious. It was with great trouble 
that his friend conveyed him home. On 
the morning after their arrival the sick 
man had a lucid interval. He regarded 
Halsey with wistful dry eves. ‘It has 
come,” he said. I*ve broken down. If I 
could have held out three days longer—” 

‘You are all right, old fellow,” Hal- 
sey replied, chceringly; ‘‘give up to it 
completely; let the disease do its worst, 
instead of trying to fight against it, and 
it will spend its force all the sooner.” 

‘**But I must send a supply to Ramoth 
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Gilead,” he murmured; ‘‘I promised to 
preach for them to-morrow, and there is 
no time to secure any one else.” 

‘*T will go for you,” Halsey ex- 
claimed, impulsively, ‘‘and read one of 
your sermons.” His friend was sinking 
into unconsciousness again, but he 
grasped the idea partially, and a smile 
of unutterable relief chased the torture 
from his face. 

‘You will take my place,” he said in 
a tone of perfect confidence and pro- 
found gratitude; ‘‘you will do every- 
thing for me better than I could for my- 
self. I can endure anything now.” 

In a few moments he was quietly 
sleeping. ‘‘I must not betray his trust,” 
Halsey said to himself, as he rummaged 
through his friend’s desk; but the 
drawer which probably contained the 
sermons was locked, and he could not 
find the key. He glanced at his watch; 
he’had barely time to catch the train. 
‘* Never mind,” he thought, ‘‘I have a 
dozen of good ones by the ablest New 
York divines in my shorthand note- 
books. I will read one or two of them.” 
Hastily throwing the note-books and a 
few necessary articles into a hand-bag, 
he set out for Ramoth Gilead. The sta- 
tion was merely a platform in the wil- 
derness. The little settlement lay three 
miles away, around the spur of Mount 
Haystack. An elderly man was waiting 
upon the platform and shook hands with 
Halsey, remarking: ‘‘ You are Mr. 
Steele, I's’\pose. Dr. Corcoran has writ- 
ten us all so much about you, that the 
whole parish feel as if they knew you, 
though there isn’t one of us that has 
ever set eyes on you.” 

Up to this moment all that Halsey 
had intended was to explain the situa- 
tion, and to offer to supply his friend’s 
place by reading some of the sermons 
with which his shorthand note-book was 
abundantly supplied. Now the idea 
struck him that he might do his friend 
a good turn by actually personating 
him. The deacon had just shown him 
that this was possible. Why not do it ? 
His self-esteem told him that he could 
make a favorable impression upon these 
country people, and that a report would 
be sent to Dr. Corcoran of the athletic 
appearance of the Rev. Andrew Steele, 
which would secure his friend the posi- 
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tion he wished. Personally, the whole 
thing appeared to him in a ludicrous 
light. It would be another racy experi- 
ence of life, and would make a good 
story for his Bohemian club, ‘‘ The Free 
Lances.” There was a risk of detection, 
but that only added fascination to the 
enterprise. His decision was made in a 
twinkling, and he shook hands with the 
deacon with quite a ministerial air. 


II. 


*“T am going to take you to our 
house,” the deacon remarked, as he led 
Halsey to his horse and_ buckboard, 
which were hidden in a group of syca- 
mores at a little distance from the track. 
‘** You see, it rather tires the Doctor to 
have company put up at the parsonage.” 

‘*T am glad of that,” thought Halsey, 
wondering how he would have stood the 
two days’ scrutiny of a doctor of divin- 
ity, adding aloud: ‘‘I am sure I shall 
enjoy myself with you; and I hope you 
will tell me something about your peo- 
ple, and what kind of preaching you 
like up here.” 

‘** Well, young man,” the deacon re- 
plied, ‘* we like the gospel. Some of the 
oldest amongst us are fond of points of 
doctrine, but the most part are spiritual 
babes and have to be fed on milk. They 


ean’t stand stronger meat than free 
agency and fore-ordination. We are 


mostly plain people too. We like plain 
living, plain dressing, and plain speak- 
ing. Wedon’'t take much stock in a 
man who quotes Shakespeare in his ser- 
mons or that wears jewelry, or that is 
over particular about his victuals.” 

Halsey stole a hand furtively within 
his linen duster and removed a diamond 
stud of which he was not a little vain. 
He had bought it at a bargain of an ac- 
quaintance who was obliged suddenly to 
raise a sum of money and it had only 
been a perfectly safe investment of a lit- 
tle spare cash, but people here could not 
understand this, and it was just as well 
to suppress its glitter for the present. He 
was glad that he had chosen a_ black 
necktie that morning and was still more 
thankful that he had not thrown away 
his last white one after wearing it to 
Mrs. Delano’s German at Narragansett 
Pier. 

The good deacon was evidently pleased 
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with the young man’s deference in ask- 
ing his opinion, and he gave it liberally. 
‘““We all think a sight of the old doc- 
tor,” he said; ‘it’s almost more than 
some of us can bear to think of his being 
set aside from this pulpit. The more 
you can show the people that you 
have n't come to take his place, that you 
look up to him as your Father in Israel, 
that you consider yourself put here only 
to stay up his hands as Aaron and Hur 
did those of Moses, the more you will 
please them. He willsit in his pulpit on 
Sunday, and of course you will ask him 
to make the longest prayer.” 

‘* All of them, all of them,” Halsey 
exclaimed, eagerly. He had not before 
considered the contingency of being 
obliged to address the Supreme Being in 
mock devotion, and he was glad to be re- 
lieved from this act of hypocrisy. 

‘*T suppose you ’ve not been ordained 
yet,” the deacon continued, “and it will 
be the doctor’s part to pronounce the 
benediction. Any other little attentions 
which you can show him will better your 
chance with this congregation.” The 
deacon seemed to take it for granted that 
Halsey’s supreme aim in life was to settle 
down as assistant preacher in this ob- 
scure town, and the young man laughed 
inwardly, scornfully reviling the notion; 
while he replied with the utmost defer- 
ence, ‘‘I will endeavor to bear your ad- 
vice in mind.” 

They passed ‘scattering farms, and on 
one of these the deacon pointed out a 
man clad in russet overalls, faded blue 
shirt and flapping straw hat, who was 
engaged in breaking a yoke of oxen, 
as an important magnate in the church. 
‘* That,” said he, ‘‘is Brother Slocumbe. 
He was a Methodist before he joined 
our communion, and there’s nothing 
now that he likes better than a rousing 
camp-meeting. He’s a hard worker and 
generally sleeps through the morning 
service, but he gets considerably re- 
freshed in mind by evening and he can 
be depended upon to occupy the time if 
he’s wanted. He’s fond of a pretty lively 
kind of preaching, with a good deal of 
thrashing around. The doctor’s getting 
too weak-lunged for him. He likes to 
have a minister come out strong on ever- 


lasting punishment and the danger of 
falling from grace, and when a man 
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preaches he wants him to preach all 
over.” 

Halsey made a mental memorandum 
to give to Brother Slocumbe one of the 
strongest sermons he could find the next 
evening, and he listened eagerly for fur- 
ther suggestions. 

“We've asprinkling,” said the deacon, 
‘*T’m thankful to say it’s only a sprink- 
ling, of folks who think more of culture 
than they do of religion. The Pearce 
girls rather lead here on matters of edu- 
cation. They read German and attend 
the summer school of philosophy at Con- 
cord. When they don’t find fault with 
the minister we all take it for granted 
that he’s some. It would be a grand 
thing if you could show them that you 
know as much as they do, but you don’t 
look as if you were equal to it, and you 
needn ‘t put yourself out for them. There 
are the Rogers’s, who used to be Episco- 
palians; they ‘ll be bothering you about 
a responsive exercise, but don’t you give 
in; weve fit that for five years, it would 
cost too much to get it printed, it’s too 
much trouble to get used to, and it looks 
like going over to Rome.” 

Halsey rubbed his forehead thought- 
fully. Should he give the Misses Pearce 
one of Felix Adler’s lectures before the 
Society of Ethical Culture or one of 
Joseph Cook's disquisitions? If the 
Rogers family held the traditions of 
Mother Church he thought he could slip 
in a selection from Cardinal McCloskey 
which would please them. 

Their ride was over, and the deacon’s 
wife greeted them cordially and wel- 
comed them to a hot supper of fried 
chicken, ‘‘riz” biscuit, and green tea. 
At the close of the repast the deacon re- 
marked, * There’s a prayer meeting ap- 
pointed for to-night at our house. It is n’t 
very well attended generally, but curi- 
osity may bring some few out to see 
you.” 

‘* A prayer meeting ! Consternation,” 
was Halsey’s thought, ‘* what shall I 
do?” What he said was: ‘‘ Isuppose the 
doctor will come and will lead the meet- 
ing.” 

‘*The doctor ’s a-coming,” the deacon 
replied; ‘that’s his buggy coming up the 
hill.” 

A well worn and dusty chaise stopped 
at the gate, a venerable man alighted, 
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accompanied by a sprightly young lady 
who sprang nimbly to the ground mak- 
ing only a good-natured pretence of ac- 
cepting the assistance of the courteous 
old gentleman. Halsey was introduced 
at the door and received the good minis- 
ter’s rather formal and priestly benedic- 
tion with a feeling something like that 
of shame. He turned for relief to the 
young lady, to whom the Doctor mo- 
tioned him with a wave of the hand and 
the rather unsatisfactory introduction, 
‘*My niece, Orient.” What was he to 
call her? Nothing for the present, 
since they weré not upon a footing 
which would permit the use of her 
Christian name ; but as he glanced at 
her bright attractive face with its mis- 
chievous smile, he felt that an intimacy 
which such a form of address would in- 
dicate with a bewitching little personage 
like this would do much to reconcile a 
man to even this desert solitude. She 
had a bright intelligent countenance, 
made piquant remarks, was quick at rep- 
artee, and was as completely at home 
and unembarrassed in his society as a 
city belle. In chatting with her he 
quite forgot to prepare his thoughts for 
the coming ordeal of the prayer-meeting. 
The people began to gather. The dea- 
con introduced Brother Slocombe—who 
had exchanged the overalls for his store 
clothes, but about whose fresh-tallowed 
cow-hide boots the scent of the stable 
still lingered. The Pearce girls came at- 
tended by a lantern and a dog. They 
were very plain, and not at all young. 
Halsey thought discourteously that if 
the lantern flamed brightly enough to 
display their faces the protection of the 
dog was entirely unnecessary. The 
deacon’s wife brought in lamps and a 
few well-thumbed hymn books. The 
deacon roused Halsey from his pleasant 
chat with the remark, ‘‘I guess all’s 
come that’s coming;” and the doctor, 
handing him a Bible, insisted that he 
should take charge of the meeting. 

‘** Will some one select a hymn,” he 
asked in fear and trembling, and one of 
the Misses Pearce started ‘‘Sweet Hour 
of Prayer.” At its close he read a 
chapter from the Gospels chosen quite 
at random. Having closed the Bible he 
called upon the doctor to lead in prayer, 
and endeavored during its slow progress 
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to evolve some train of thought suitable 
to the occasion. Suddenly the story of 
Blind Bartimzus, which he had just 
read, suggested a sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s. His short-hand re- 
port-book was in his pocket, and fortun- 
ately, the notes were legible. Before 
the doctor had reached ‘‘ Amen” he had 
selected two pages, had read them over 
twice, and was prepared to repeat them 
in an off-hand manner, with quite the 
air of giving utterance to something en- 
tirely his own. As he began he noticed 
that the eyes of the doctor's niece were 
fixed upon him as though in anticipa- 
tion of keen enjoyment. ‘‘ He is going 
to get into a muddle,” they seemed to 
say; ‘‘my attention will add to his em- 
barrassment, and I am going to be very 
nice and attentive.” 

Halsey spoke fluently and saw her air 
of amused superiority fade into one of 
blank wonder, which said plainer than 
any words, ‘‘I have made a mistaken 
estimate of this young man’s abilities; 
he is not such a ninny as he looks.” 

After speaking for twenty minutes, 
Halsey apologized for occupying so much 
time, gave out another hymn and called 
upon the deacon and Brother Slocumbe 
to fill the remaining minutes with prayer 
and exhortation. 

At the close of the meeting the doctor 
shook hands with him, with genuine ap- 
probation. ‘‘The Lord has committed 
a great talent to your trust, my son,” he 
said to him in the dusk, as Halsey helped 
him into his conveyance. ‘‘Go not out to 
the battle in your own strength. Re- 
member the admonition of the King of 
Israel, ‘Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness, boast himself as he that putteth 
it off.” His niece was shyer than she 
had been before the meeting. Evidently 
she was impressed with Halsey’s superior 
abilities, and the young man’s heart 
swelled with elation. As he returned to 
the house the Misses Pearce were just 
leaving with their smoky lantern, and 
he could do no less than offer to see them 
home. The way was long and-it was 
pitchy dark when he returned, but the 
eldest Miss Pearce had insisted on his 
availing himself of her lantern.' ‘‘ You 
can give it to me at church to-morrow,” 
she said, ‘‘ and you will surely fall into 
the brook without it.” As there really 
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seemed some probability of this, Halsey 
took the lantern, at the same time re- 
proaching himself for his politeness. 
The deacon had told him so much of the 
plain and simple-minded character of 
his hearers, that he determined to avoid 
all flights of oratory, and to give his au- 
dience a sermon as full of common sense 
as could be found in his collection. 

A lecture by the Rev. Robert Collyer 
struck him as most likely to be popular. 
It abounded in incidents of country boys 
coming to high positions by unremitting 
toil and determination. He read the 
lecture well, with much of the hearty 
manner in which it was originally de- 
livered, for he was a capital actor in 
amateur theatricals, and was accustomed 
to amuse his friends by giving ‘‘ person- 
ations ” of the different public men with 
whom he was familiar. While in the 
full flight of successful oratory, while 
he felt that every eye in the house was 
fixed upon him, and that perhaps no one 
present had ever heard more effective 
speaking, his eye which ran before his 
tongue, discovered a danger in the path. 
Mr. Collyer spoke of his own early ex- 
periences, of the cottage in Yorkshire 
with its floor so white that you might 
have eaten your dinner from it, with no 
harm to anything but the floor; and 
Halsey in his anxiety to escape this trap 
fell into a worse one, for skipping the 
description of his English childhood, he 
launched inconsiderately into particulars 
of his thirst for study and reading as 
a youth, how The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and one or two other books were the 
constant companions of the forge. Hal- 
sey’s white and shapely hands hardly 
carried out the assertion that he had 
been trained to a blacksmith’s trade; but 
his hearers did not stop to consider this. 
They accepted what he said as true, and 
listened to the brave, earnest words with 
kindling enthusiasm. 

Halsey finished his sermon in an ago- 
ny of apprehension. He wiped away 
the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head, and during the singing of the last 
hymn regarded the congregation fur- 
tively from behind his handkerchief, 
expecting in some faces at least to read 
scorn and denunciation. Instead of this 
there was a look of pleased surprise and 
admiration on every countenance. He 
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turned slowly to the right, where the 
choir sat. There, too, an open-eyed and 
open-mouthed delight was everywhere 
displayed. There was one face, how- 
ever, which he could not see, though he 
would have given much to have known 
its expression. The Doctor's niece sat at 
the cabinet organ, with her back toward 
him—a lithe, willowy figure, using the 
pedals with vigor and the stops with a 
freedom and grace which betokened 
more skill than was usual with the or- 
ganist of a country choir. Her auburn 
hair was knotted in a loose, abundant 
mass on her delicate neck. Her bonnet 
was a dainty creation, with a decidedly 
Parisian air, and her hands, though 
ringless, were exquisitely modeled. 
‘*Take her to the city,” Halsey thought, 
‘*and no one would detect her country 
training.” Then came a swift convic- 
tion that this was no rural maiden; 
everything combined to indicate the in- 
fluence of the city. Yes, he was in 
danger of detection, and it was from 
this quarter that he must guard against it. 

After the close of service the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-school was intro- 
duced, and Halsey was invited to take 
the Bible Class. He found himself con- 
fronted by three seats full of whispering 
and giggling young misses, who relapsed 


piss 
into apparently awe-struck silence upon 
his introduction. Prominent among 


them were the two Misses Pearce, and 
Halsey remarked inconsiderately: ‘I 
have brought your lantern, as you sug- 
gested. It is behind the outer door.” 
His announcement was greeted by a vio- 
lent blush on the part of the older Miss 
Pearce, and a giggle from her sister, 
which started a subdued titter through- 
out the entire class. Halsey dimly per- 
ceived that Miss Pearce looked upon his 
attendance upon her the night before as 
a romantic secret, which his too public 
return of the lantern had thoughtlessly 
divulged. After the opening hymn the 
Doctor’s niece left the organ and took 
her seat before him. The look of sur- 
prised and shy appreciation which he 
had thought he had discovered in her 
face the night before, had given place to 
a puzzled doubt, a grave wonder which 
showed that something in the morning's 
sermon had troubled her. Halsey’s 
glance fell before her earnest one—he 
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could not confront those questioning, 
truth-loving eyes. The lesson of the 
day told of the early inhabitants of 
Canaan. As they read the text he asked 
himself what he knew or could tell them 
of the Girgashites, the Amalekites, the 
Perizzites, the Hittites, the Amorites, 
the Hivites and the Jebusites. At the 
close of the reading the Doctor's niece 
asked a question: ‘* The Bible Dictionary 
says that the descendants of these tribes 
are the Bedouin Arabs. Will you tell 
us something of your experience amongst 
them?” 

‘Who told you that I have had any 
such experiences,” he asked, smiling, 
while a fear of detection seemed to numb 
all his faculties. 

‘‘In your very interesting talk at 
prayer-meeting last evening you de- 
scribed the Jericho road, and incidentally 
referred to the Bedouins in a way only 
possible to one who had seen both.” 

Halsey breathed more freely. He 
thought he could explain all satisfae- 
torily, though it was certainly unfortu- 
nate that he had given Mr. Beecher’s 
description of the Jericho road in the 
words of an eye-witness. ‘‘My Pales- 
tine tour was a very meagre one,” he 
apologized. ‘‘It was only one of Cook’s 
vacation tickets. I can not presume to 
any deep knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the Orientals,” and then as he 
had recently read Bayard Taylor's Land 
of the Saracen and Warner's In the Le- 
vant, he proceeded to give interesting de- 
scriptions of imaginary adventures among 
the Arabs. The Superintendent's bell 
sounded as he was describing a bazaar at 
Damascus, and to his confusion he found 
that he had not touched upon the lesson, 
or given any ethnological information 
coneerning the Jebusites and the Gir- 
gashites. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mained that the class had been vastly 
entertained. He had ascertained, too, 
by a roundabout questioning, of which 
he was heartily ashamed, that however 
conversant the doctor’s niece might be 
with other cities, she had never been in 
New York, except to pass from the 
Grand Central to the Jersey City depot, 
and had never heard any of the New 
York ministers. 

In the afternoon Halsey walked over 
to the parsonage, hoping to have a chat 
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with Orient. Instead of this the doctor 
received him in his study, and talked 
divinity until Halsey was in a cold per- 
spiration. It was only by the sharpest 
exercise of his faculties, and by constant 
deference to his senior’s opinions upon 
all points of dogma, that he escaped 
suspicion. 

After an hour of this ordeal, Halsey 
issued from the study, feeling that he 
had undergone the horrors of the inqui- 
sition. All sport had vanished from the 
situation, he was a guilty criminal who 
had baffled his detectives momentarily, 
but who would be surely dragged down 
sooner or later, and that without mercy. 
He caught a glimpse of his face in the 
mirror in the hall hat-rack, and was 
startled by its haggard expression. He 
had taken his walking-stick, when a 
burst of song floated out from the draw- 
ing-room. It was, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,” sung to Abt’s sweetest of melodies. 
The doctor laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. ‘‘It is our family custom to 
spend the Sabbath afternoon in a serv- 
ice of song; will you not join us ?” 

‘*T do not sing,” Halsey replied, ‘‘ but 
it would be a privilege to listen.” He 
took a seat near the door; his entrance 
was so noiseless that the young girl seat- 
ed at the piano did not heed it. She 
sang on, hymn after hymn, and a great 
healing balm swept over his tortured 
nerves. ‘* Flee like a bird to the mount- 
ain,” brought the sharp tears to his eyes, 
for was he not ‘‘ weary of sin,” weary 
of this miserable subterfuge and refuge 
of his? Had they been alone, he could 
have risen and throwing himself upon 
her mercy, have confessed everything; 
but the good doctor sat there, -beneficent 
and unsuspecting; and when his niece 
rose at the close of the hymn and re- 
garded him for the first time, he could 
only thank her in a choked voice. 

‘*T am a wretch,” he said to himself, 
as he strode along the country road, a 
little later, striking vindictively at the 
tall mullein stalks with his cane. ‘‘ No 
punishment is too bad for me, and I have 
brought upon myself the sharpest retri- 
bution that man can suftfer—that of 
turning. away from the woman he loves, 
without making an effort to win her.” 

The deacon met him at a little dis- 
tance from his own gate. He had evi- 
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dently walked out to meet him. ‘‘You 
have made a tremendous hit,” he said, 
rubbing his hands gleefully; ‘* there ‘Il be 
an outpouring to-night, such as Ramoth 
Gilead has never known. The people 
are beginning to gather already. The 
shed is e’en a’most full of vehicles (he 
pronounced the word ** ve-hic-les”), and 
mother, she’s anxious as can be for fear 
you won't get a good cup of tea before 
preaching-time. Brother Slocumbe and 
I have decided to call a business-meet- 
ing of the parish for to-morrow morning, 
so that you can have our decision before 
you go. There’s a train that leaves in 
the afternoon, and you must stay over 
for that.” 

‘**T don’t think I can,” Halsey replied. 
‘*T had planned to leave by the early 
morning one.” 

“That won't do at all,” replied the 
deacon. ‘* Folks are set on coming 
to-morrow and bringing their lunches, 
and having a real fellowship meeting, 
and hearing you once again, and you 
must n’t disappoint them. There’s that 
limb of a Job Johnson ringing that bell 
for service, and it lacks a minute and a 
half of the time, and you haven't e't 
but one waffle.” 

Halsey rose from the table, hurried 
to his room, and turned over his note- 
book. Here was Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
conversion of German metaphysics into 
Christian apologetics. No one would un- 
derstand this but the Misses Pearce who 
had been to Concord. They would ex- 
pect him to wait upon them at their home 
after service, anddiscuss philosophy with 
them, and if there was one thing which 
he was more determined upon to escape 
than another, it was this knight errantry 
of the smoky lantern. He turned over 
the leaves of his note-books rapidly. Here 
were sermons by Chancellor Crosby and 
Bishop Coxe, by the Incumbent of the 
** Little Church round the Corner,” and 
by Andrew Jackson Davis. Here was 
one preached by Evangelist Moody in 
Madison Square Garden, and others by 
young Mr. Spurgeon at the Academy of 
Music, and Rabbi Gottheil at the Syna- 
gogue. ‘‘I can not bear to please them 
any further,” he said to himself. ‘‘ This 
farce must end at once, and I will endit 
with my own hand.” He deliberately 
selected a sermon by the Rey. Heber 
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Newton, which had drawn upon that 
gentleman the anathemas of his brother 
clergymen. 

‘* There,” he thought, ‘‘ I shall now be 
denounced as heretical both by the doctor 
and his niece. I have had the grace to 
cut my own throat.” It was character- 
istic of the troubled state of his mind that 
he had come to consider his own interests 
at stake and had quite forgotten how 
those of his friend Steele would be af- 
fected by his action. The deacon and 
his wife had left. The bell had ceased 
tolling, and, aware that he was late, 
Halsey hurried along the now deserted 
road. He had nearly reached the church 
when he overtook Orient, who was walk- 
ing rapidly alone, without a hat but with 
a shawl of China erépe thrown over her 
head and shoulders in a way that re- 
minded him of the graceful draperies 
of the Greeks or the veils of Eastern 
women. They were both surprised, but 
she recovered first. ‘‘Uncle felt ill,” 
after supper,” she said, ‘‘and I walked 
over alone.” 

‘*T am glad I overtook you,” he re- 
plied; *‘ you must let me see you home 
after service.” 

“Tt is not far, and I am notafraid, but 
I’m glad that I happened to meet you, 
for I have not had an opportunity to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed your ser- 
mon. When I think that you were a 
blacksmith’s apprentice, and then consi- 
der what you have made of yourself, ] 
can not help admiring your genius. Yes, 
you must let me call it so. That deserip- 
tion which you gave us last night of the 
Jericho road was nothing less. Uncle 
said so as we rode home. MHesaidit was 
fully equal to some things of Mr. Beech- 
er’s, and Tam sure that is a great compli- 
ment for a youngman. Then what op- 
portunities you have had! I was born 
in Smyrna, while my parents were spend- 
ing a year abroad, but they brought me 
home a baby with only my name as a 
souvenir of my Old World birth. ButI 
have always been wild to return to live 
in some one of those Eastern countries 
which you have visited. I hope you will 
tell us more about them to-night.” 

‘* Orient,” said Halsey, in his despera- 
tion, for the first time venturing to use 
her name. ‘Iam a wretch, unworthy 
to speak to you, and too cowardly to 
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confess the whole truth, for if I did you 
would spurn me, and I could not bear 
that.” 

They had reached the church-door. 
Orient could not reply, but she gave him 
her hand with a look which said, ‘I 
believe in you, in spite of yourself.” 

Halsey hardly knew what he read; he 
spoke vehemently,crushing his own heart 
and taking a savage delight in the idea 
that he was destroying his prospects. It 
was only a poor atonement, but it was 
something. He strode down the aisle 
after service, hardly recognizing those 
who pressed forward to speak to him. 
He informed the deacon mendaciously 
that there was a matter upon which it 
was necessary for him to speak with the 
doctor that night, and brushing by the 
elder Miss Pearce who was holding her 
lantern with a meek air of expectation, 
he waited among the young men who 
were grouped by the steps for the ap- 
pearance of Orient. The lamplight was 
reflected from her silken shawl, and it 
seemed to him with a radiance like that 
from an angel’s wing. The young men 
made way for her to pass, and Halsey 
drew her arm within his own. ‘‘I shall 
hear my condemnation from her lips,” 
he thought, and he braced himself men- 
tally to endure it, with the assurance 
that whatever her blame it would be less 
than his desert.- He was silent and she 
did not speak until they had left all 
companions and turned into the lane 
leading to the parsonage; then she said: 
‘*T understand what you said to me 
before church now, and I honor the 
man who has the courage to stand by his 
own conviction, even in the face of cer- 
tain rejection and the ruin of his world- 
ly prospects. It was grand to see you 
standing there and avowing views which 
could not agree with those of your con- 
gregation. You reminded me of the 
young confessors before the Roman tri- 
bunals in the time of the first persecu- 
tions. And I want you to know that 
whatever may be the action of thechureh 
upon the morrow, I admire you and re- 
spect you with all my heart.” 

Halsey’s heart gave a bound. This 
young girl loved him; he was sure of it, 
and everything else went for nothing. 
What was the part he had played ? 
Nothing. And before he realized what 
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he was doing he had told her that her 
good opinion was more to him than that 
of all the world beside; that with her 
love he could face contumely and scorn, 
let it come from whatever quarter, and 
it seemed to him as he spoke that he was 
really a martyr for the truth, instead of 
the poltroon which he had called him- 
self a few moments before. If she 
would only respond with a like assur- 
ance he could make a clean breast of 
everything. But Orient only replied re- 
assuringly that there would be no con- 
tumely, and that even if Ramoth Gilead 
did not give him a eall, her father’s 
opinion of him would not be lessened. 
‘He has a great deal of influence with 
the Board,” she added, ‘‘and he has 
some nice appointment in view for you. 
He wanted me to come up here on pur- 
pose to hear you preach, and he was 
very curious for me to give him my 
opinion of you. He seemed to think 
that you were still an invalid, and he 
will be glad to know that you are so 
strong. I suppose it was your sea voy- 
age and foreign travel that benefited 
you.” 

A deadly certainty grew upon Hal- 
sey’s mind. He had never heard Orient’s 
family name mentioned, but he was 
sure now that this was Dr. Corcoran’s 
daughter, and that he had supplanted 
his friend. He was not prepared for 
this, and he tried to put the conviction 
from him—to believe that it was not so. 
** Orient,” he said, as the clock struck, 
‘“ean you believe that we have actually 
been acquainted only twenty-five hours 
and about the same number of minutes 7?” 

**O, it can not be possible,” she ex- 
claimed; ‘what an imprudently short 
acquaintance to become engaged upon. 
But I know your whole life from the 
time you were a blacksmith’s boy to the 
present, and all your wanderings in 
Palestine.” Halsey winced, but did not 
interrupt her. ‘* And father knows you 
so thoroughly and respects you so highly, 
and both he and mother have talked to 
me so much about you. When I came 
back to my room it was full of remind- 
ers of your presence. That explanation 
of the unpardonable sin which you left 
on my desk was a masterly piece of rea- 
soning. And all the notes which you 
made in my books were interesting to 
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me, though I confess that I was indig- 
nant enough at first to think that you 
had read my silly jottings. I was not 
so prim as I seemed to be when I de- 
clined corresponding with you, for I was 
secretly pleased that you had learned to 
care for me in such an odd way. Oh! 
indeed I assure you that I would never 
have fallen in love with you in this dis- 
gracefully precipitate way without that 
long mental preparation.” 

Clearly it was no time now for Hal 
sey to explain that he had no connec- 
tion with the past she treasured. He 
accepted the situation recklessly, with 
all the advantages which it conferred 
upon him. ‘‘So the actual does not 
come up to your ideal?” he asked. 

‘*You are very different,” she replied, 
musingly, ‘‘ not a bit as I had imagined 
you. You are very worldly-looking. I 
never would have thought you a minis- 
ter if I had met you anywhere else; but 
then you are handsomer than I expect- 
ed, and so wonderfully talented. I am 
proud to think you should care for little 
me. And I, no doubt, am very differ- 
ent from what you imagined. Are you 
greatly disappointed ?” 

Of course Halsey protested that he 
was not, and he parted from her at the 
parsonage gate with many assurances of 
his devotion; and, however false their 
relations to each other, these at least 
were genuine. 


ang, 


Halsey sat thinking deeply far into 
the night. He reviewed every possible 
plan for avoiding confession and for 
keeping up his assumed character, but 
he saw that this was impossible. Orient 
had told him that she was to return 
home upon the morrow, and he had 
agreed to accompany her. On the jour- 
ney the explanation must be made, 
Every moment of delay made it more 
difficult, and he bitterly regretted that 
he had not been more honest with her. 
However, to have firmly made up his 
mind to throw off the mask was some- 
thing of a relief and he awoke the next 
morning with a hopeful feeling, and his 
usual confidence that some way things 
would come out right. 

As he was not to lay aside his role 
during the morning, he determined to 
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deepen the good impression which he 
had made upon Orient, and to select the 
sermon which he was to preach before 
the fellowship meeting solely with refer- 
ence to her tastes. He hesitated some time 
between ‘‘ Buddha and his Philosophy of 
Despair,” a discourse of Dr. Newman’s, 
and ‘‘ The Parables of the Talmud,” by 
the Rev. Charles Eaton, but finally set- 
tled upon the first as more complimen- 
tary to her intellect. He was a little 
disturbed to notice, on taking his place 
in the pulpit, that Orient was not in the 
choir, the eldest Miss Pearce occupying 
her place at the organ. All through the 
sermon he kept his eyes fixed upon the 
door, hoping to see her enter, but only 
to be disappointed. He knew, too, from 
the strong stare with which his hearers 
confronted him, that his audience did 
not care a penny for Buddha or the re- 
ligion of India. Only Miss Pearce 
seemed in the least interested, for she 
had just read ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” and had, be- 
side, her reputation as a philosopher at 
stake. The business meeting was called 
immediately after the sermon, and Hal- 
sey, leaving it to its deliberations as to 
his eligibility, hurried over to the par- 
sonage. He was informed by the serv- 
ant that Miss Corcoran had left town on 
the noon train. He was struck with 
sudden apprehension. 

‘*T understood that she was going on 
the afternoon train.” 

The servant believed that she did in- 
tend to do so, but had changed her mind. 
Halsey next asked after the doctor. He 
had driven his niece over to the station 
and had not yet returned ; he would come 
soon; would not the gentleman wait ? 
Halsey concluded that he would do so, 
and was shown into the doctor’s study. 
A volume of sermons by Henry Ward 
Beecher lay upon the desk, open to the 
very one which he had abridged for his 
prayer-meeting talk. The doctor had 
evidently looked it up from a haunting 
suspicion thatits resemblance to Beecher’s 
style was notentirely accidental. Orient’s 
sudden leave-taking was explained; she 
had found this, and it was enough. She 
did not wish to see him again. He rose 
quickly and left the house, not caring 
to face the doctor now. He walked across 
the fields to the deacon’s house. It was 
deserted, for the discussion over his case 
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was very warm and the meeting not yet 
over. He sat down and wrote an im- 
passioned letter to Orient, making a clean 
breast of everything and begging her 
merey. As he sealed it he noticed that 
the congregation were dispersing,and the 
deacon soon after entered the room. 

‘*T’m powerful sorry,” he said, ‘* but 
there was a good deal of feelin’, and the 
motion to give you a call was lost. You 
see your sermon yesterday evenin’ 
was n't considered quite orthodox.” 

Halsey wrote the doctor an explana- 
tion for the sake of his friend’s good 
name, but he did not feel obliged to 
confess to the deacon, who conveyed 
him to the station, and was profuse in 
his regret over the vote of the church. 
At the station he mailed his letter to 
Orient, and returned to his friend Steele, 
whom he found in a much more hopeful 
state. The fever had been broken, but 
he was very weak. ‘‘ You must help us 
keep his mind in a cheerful, calm con- 
dition,” the local doctor said to Halsey, 
before he went up to his room. When 
Andrew Steele inquired about his friend's 
experience at Ramoth Gilead, Halsey 
told him that he had explained the state 
of affairs to the pastor and had simply 
read three sermons; that of course under 
the circumstances there could be no eall 
to the pastorate, nor did he see how his 
interests could be affected very much 
even though Dr. Coreoran must under- 
stand that his health was not in so fav- 
orable a state as he could wish. 

‘*T made the best of everything,” Hal- 
sey assured his friend; ‘‘it is only a little 
longer waiting, and they will be willing 
enough to do that.” 

‘*Thank you,” Andrew Steele mur- 
mured, and closing his eyes he slept as 
peacefully as a child. When he awoke 
his mother handed him a letter. ‘* You 
look as if you were able to read it,” she 
said, ‘‘and I suspect it is from your 
friends, the Coreorans.” 

It was from Orient; the young man 
recognized the graceful script at once, 
though he had only received one letter 
from her. He opened it with trembling 
sagerness. But what did it mean ? She 
had always imagined him the soul of 
honor. She had loved him for his good- 
ness and unworldliness; it was hard to 
give up her ideal of him, but now every- 
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thing was changed. No explanation on 
either side was necessary, he must un- 
derstand and she could not forgive. 

‘Believe me,” she wrote, *‘that my own unhappi- 
ness is greater than any you can suffer. To have 
cherished an ideal as I have done, and allowing to 
cluster about it all that was holiest and tenderest in 
my thought is not a slight thing. The discovery that 
I have been utterly mistaken has given me a shock 
from which I shall never recover. I have been in a 
dream, and the awakening has been cruel. I only 
hope that I shall never hear of you again as occupying 
the sacred desk. For me at least and against love 
you have committed the unpardonable sin.” 

Andrew Steele lay dazed. His mind 
was in too weak a condition for him to 
connect his friend’s readings at Ramoth 
Gilead with this letter. It was as if he 
had received a heavy blow upon the head. 
He lay stunned along time, but when 
Halsey came in he had risen from his 
bed and was preaching wildly to an im- 
aginary congregation on the sin that 
hath never forgiveness. Halsey led him 
to his bed and compelled him to lie 
down. Then he noticed the letter, read 
and concealed it. He saw that it was 
mailed from a way station and had been 
written on the train, and therefore before 
Orient had received his letter of confes- 
sion. Why had he delayed making it 
when he was with her? All regret was 
useless now. He laid his hand on his 
friend’s pulse. He had no fever, and his 
hopes rose, but he was wildly delirious 
and incoherent, and the mother, serious- 
ly alarmed by this new turn in her son’s 
condition, which had been pronounced 
as very encouraging when the physician 
last called. ‘‘ I think we had better sum- 
mon Dr. Corcoran,” she said at length; 
‘he understand’s Andrew’s case, and 
cured him once before.” 

Halsey telegraphed at once, and anx- 
iously awaited the doctor's coming at the 
country station. The train paused and 
two passengers alighted. That portly 
gentleman with the gray whiskers he 
knew must be Dr. Corcoran,and—Orient 
had come with him. He _ stepped up 
quickly,a great delight showing through 
the humiliation which crimsoned his 
face, but Orient forestalled any explana- 
tion. 

‘*So,” she exclaimed, a fine fire flash- 
ing from her indignant eyes, ‘‘ this was 
apiece of deception like the rest, and 
you are not ill with brain fever. I might 
have suspected as much.” She wheeled 
about and was walking rapidly from him 
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when her father laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

‘*Orient,” he said, ‘‘I thought it was 
Andrew Steele who was ill.” 

‘“Who then is this impostor?” she 
asked, scornfully. 

‘*Did you not receive my letter?” 
Halsey asked humbly. ‘‘It is true that 
you have been deceived, but not by An- 
drew Steele.” And once more he made 
his miserable confession. 

Orient regarded him with keen, merci- 
less eyes. ‘‘I do not see why you 
should te!l me this if it is not true,” she 
said; ‘‘ it certainly is not complimentary 
to yourself.” She did not speak to him 
again on their way to the house, and 
they all entered Andrew Steele’s room 
together. 

He was reading from an open Bible, 
and looked up vacantly, ‘repeating : 
‘“Lest by any means when I have 
preached to others I myself should be a 
-astaway.” 

Orient stepped firmly to his side, and 
taking Andrew Steele’s hands in both of 
hers, she said simply: ‘‘I have made 
a great mistake. I have learned that I 
had no cause to write you the letter 
which pained you. I am Orient Corco- 
ran. Can you forgive me?” 

Andrew Steele regarded her with an 
uncomprehending, expressionless stare. 

Dr. Corcoran started violently, and 
leading Mrs. Steele aside, said to her: 
‘*This is worse than I had imagined. It 
is not brain fever or nervous prostration ; 
it is insanity.” 

The poor woman uttered a sharp cry. 
*‘And he cannot be cured?’ 

‘*T did not say so. We will talk it 
over.” And he ealled his daughter into 
another room for a consultation. 

‘They will stay all night,” said Mrs. 
Steele to Halsey. ‘‘May I ask you to 
take your things to neighbor Brown’s so 
that I can arrange your room for the 
young lady?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘if I can be of no 
assistance.” He felt that he was set aside 
as a useless thing, and crushed and in 
dignant he removed his effects. ‘‘ I will 
see her in the morning,” he said to hiin 
self; ‘cand make one more appeal for 
myself,” for now Orient was busy with 
his friend talking with him, gently and 
patiently trying to lead him back to the 
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actual. Sore of heart and utterly miser- 
able, he retired to his new room spend- 
ing the greater part of the nightin fram- 
ing excuses and arguments which might 
recommend him to mercy. At last, com- 
pletely worried out, he fell asleep, and, 
tired Nature asserting her right, it was 
late the following morning when he 
awoke and saw that a traveling wagon 
stood before the Steeles’ door, and that 
‘*his friend” was being helped into it. 
He hurried across the fields and saw that 
Dr. Coreoran held the reins while An- 
drew Steele, propped with cushions, oc- 
cupied the back seat. Orient was bidding 
farewell to Mrs. Steele at the door of the 
house. He joined her, and taking her 
bag walked with her to the gate. It was 
only a short space, but it was his last 
opportunity, for they were taking his 
friend to their own home, intending to 
drive all the way by easy stages. 

‘*Orient—Miss Corcoran,” he said des- 
perately, the words tumbling over each 
other in their eager utterance. “I beg 
of you not to walk so fast, and to listen 
to one word. We have heard a great 
deal lately about the unpardonable sin; 
tell me in mercy has mine been that?” 

She looked up at him with eyes that 
were full of hopeand happiness, ‘‘ Father 
is sure that we will save him,” she said; 
‘*he is confident that when we get him 
back to my little room, with everything 
arranged just as it was during his first 
visit, his mind will go back to that 
time; his life will start afresh from that 
point, and all this sad interim be as 
nothing.” 

They were just behind the lilac bush 
now, which shielded them from the view 
of the occupants of the carriage. ‘‘ Of 
course I am glad to hear that there is 
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THREE miles south of Orchard Beach, 
on the coast of Maine and at the ter- 
minus of the Beach railway, is a delight- 
ful hidden-away nook ealled Camp Ellis. 
Its charms are greatly enhanced by a 
comparative cheapness of living, whether 
boarding or in keeping house. There is 
one hotel kept by Mr. Tar, situated at the 
edge of the Saco river, and commanding 
afine view of itand the bay. A quarter 


hope for my friend,” Halsey said, ‘* but 
you can not expect me to be indifferent 
to my own interests. Is there no space 
of repentance? Shall you always de- 
spise me, always think of me with de- 
testation ?” 

**Oh, no,” Orient replied, forcing her- 
self to think of him for a moment, for 
indeed all her thought was centered on 
her patient. ‘‘Do not imagine for a 
moment that I shall cherish resentment, 
or remember what has happened very 
long, for I shall probably never meet 
you again; and what do I know of you ? 
Not even your name? You were only 
connected with my life by this distress- 
ing experience of Mr. Steele’s. You are 
nothing to me.” 

As Halsey saw the train start he was 
filled with bitter remorse. He thought 
he should always consider himself a 
murderer if his friend Steele should not 
recover his reason. 

After a few days, however, he plucked 
up courage to call on Mrs. Steele. She 
received him kindly, and lifted a little 
of the load from his heart by telling him 
that her son had shown marked improve- 
ment since he arrived at Dr. Corecoran’s. 

Upon Halsey’s return to the city he 
heard from his friend’s mother from time 
to time, and at last, to his infinite relief, 
learned that Steele had entirely recoy- 
ered his reason, and his health was 
otherwise much improved. 

About a year afterward appeared the 
announcement of the marriage of Steele 
and Miss Corcoran, and shortly after 
this they sailed as missionaries to the 
East. No notice of the marriage, how- 
ever, was sent to Halsey. He was simply 
ignored. But he felt that his punish- 
ment was far less than he deserved. 
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of a mile north is another owned by Mr. 
M. Smith, formerly American consul at 
Formosa. 

At most seaside resorts there is little 
but the surf and sand and vicissitudes of 
hotel life, with large bills at the end, but 
here we had river and ocean, hard sand 
beaches on each, surf and still-water 
bathing, delicious long-necked clams for 
the digging, fresh mackerel and lobsters 
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every morning at nominal prices, good 
fishing, boating, and most interesting 
historical associations; and among many 
other things too numerous to mention, 
blue berries in unlimited quanties within 
gun-shot of the door. Our house, spa- 
cious enough for a family of ten, was 
secured for seven dollars a week fur- 
nished. On one side of us was the ocean, 
on the other was the Saco river. Mary 
Garvin, the heroine of Whittier’s ballad, 
dwelt upon its banks, and as a captive 
she traversed its purple reaches on her 
way to distant Canada. The river takes 
its rise in the White Mountains: 
‘“*From the heart of Waumbek Mentha, from the lake 
that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway’s intervales: 
There in wild and virgin freshness, its waters foam 
and flow 
As when Darby Field first saw them, two hundred 
years ago. 

Here and there along its shores are still 
to be seen wooden houses in perfect re- 
pair, that were built in colonial times. 
Just across the river stands a large yel- 
low house erected one hundred and sixty 
years ago, in which still live the descend- 
ants of the men who built it. In early 
times it was known as Jordan’s garrison, 
and the settlers sought shelter there from 
the Indians. It was builton the apex of 
a hill, admirably adapted for defense, and 
commands a superb view of the coast 
line, which curves upward, like a well 
strung bow, with Orchard Beach in the 
centre, and Cape Elizabeth and _ the 
smokes of Portland at the ends. Between 
it and the river is the merest outline of 
the old fort erected in 1812. Two miles 
away, beyond the mouth of the river, is 
Biddeford Pool, a quaint enough place, 
on a promontory that a small gale and 
a high tide might easily convert into an 
island. It is aplace of old anchors that 
have teased the mud in far-off seas, of 
lobster crates, and ancient smells of fish; 
of sea-faring men with tattooed arms 
and rolling gait; a place given up to 
the cooling zephyrs of the Atlantic, and 
where the shrill cry of the mackerel- 
gull mingles with the festivities of the 
breakfast table. Here, too, we have 
the romance of early associations. On 
the bluff at the mouth of the pool once 
stood Fort Mary, whose outlines I traced 
with difficulty. It was built in 1703 
by the French and Indians. Here we 
found the grandest beach we had ever 
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seen, clean and firm, and sloping to the 
waves at an almost imperceptible angle. 
Broad enough for an army to march in 
double column, it stretched away to the 
south as far as the eye could reach, in 
one of those curves that fill the soul 
with pleasure—Nature’s Appian Way 
leading one’s thoughts to the Eternal 
City beyond the horizon. 

Four miles up the river, at the head 
of navigation, are the twin cities of Bid- 
deford and Saco, settled over two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. On the break- 
ing out of King Philip’s war in 1675, 
Saco was chosen for the blow. The set- 
tlement was pillaged and burned, and 
many of the inhabitants were killed. 
The paddle to Saco is a charming one. 
The banks in places are bold and rocky, 
and overhung with dark pine woods. 
Seals are often to be seen, and it is a 
famous place for sturgeon, which we 
frequently saw splashing in the water. 
On the north shore is an ancient grave- 
yard, where we resurrected on the moss- 
grown head-stones, six or eight inches 
below the surface, the following dates: 
1732, 1740, 1748, and others. 

The bathing at Camp Ellis was all 
that could be desired, except that on one 
or two occasions it would have been bet- 
ter for old Neptune to have stirred up 
his fires and warmed his domain. In 
walking about the sand dunes one is 
amazed at the amount of sand, and nat- 
urally asks where it could have come 
from. What eons of time were neces- 
sary to transform the primeval granite 
into this evenly grained powder? Tossed 
by wind and wave for ages, why is it 
not round, shot-like? I take a handful 


and examine it through a glass. Each 
grain becomes a miniature boulder, 


beautifully clean and bright. Red gran- 
ite and gray, scales of glistening mica, 
and a large part quartz; the more 
quartz the whiter the sand. The edges 
of the little rocks are chipped and abrad- 
ed, but there is nothing like roundness. 
There are tiny shells—the unaided eye 
cannot recognize them. What delicate 
organizations! How infinitesimal the 
quantity of that we call life, within! In 
what does this atom of life differ from 
that in the whale, the elephant, our- 
selves ? 

At the mouth river the 
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north side is a breakwater of gray gran- 
ite blocks, thrown together in pictur- 
esque confusion, and extending far out 
into the sea. In the spring the seals 
bring forth their young here. The rocks 
are covered with barnacles, mussels and 
various shells. The angle formed by them 
and the shore is a treasure-house for sea 
wrack of all kinds. A walk here at low 
tide discovers many secrets of the sea. 
What think ye, dwellers in towns, with 
your window-gardens and puny house- 
plants, of a leaf eight feet long, with a 
stem in proportion—a beautiful specimen 
of oar-weed or devil's apron, with edges 
elaborately fluted in the laundry of the 
sea maids? This road, olive-green, 
rubber-like leaf seems rather a creature 
of the tropics than a plant from the cold 
soundings of the North Atlantic. What 
éclat ten or fifteen feet of dead man’s 
rope, growing on a piece of granite, 
would lend to your modest conserva- 
tory! From the thickness of a lady’s little 
finger it tapers gradually and becomes 
beautifully less, until it ends in a piece 
of vegetable piping cord. Here we found 
purple dulse, and carrageen or Irish 
moss, suggesting pleasantly, on a hot 
day, a dish of shivering blanc-mange. 
Often we found the latter, too, or its 
first cousin, in a jelly-fish that had come 
to grief. It is rather startling, when 
looking for bric-a-brac, to come across 
an old top-boot, a sort of shell not men- 
tioned in any book on conchology that 
I know of. One naturally looks around 
for the animal that inhabited it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, there is nothing 
inspiring in ‘old boots”; they are given 
up to puppies of tender age to cut teeth 
on; but there is a home look about this 
worn-off heel that touches us. Where 
is he that pulled himself into this No. 
10? In the vasty deep? or does he still 
cut pig-tail in the forecas’l’? An illus- 
trated diary of the journeyings of this 
old traveler, in the unhewn style sug- 
gested by the cowhide, might well pass 
through many editions, and earn for it 
an honored niche in one of our muse- 
ums. What a unique specimen it 
would make, properly set up on a slab 
of mahogany! It would pass into his- 
tory with the boots of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, which Barnum exhibited for 
a long time in the old museum, corner 
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of Ann street and Broadway; or the boot 
of the amputated leg of the great com- 
mander, still shown at the place where 
the limb is buried, near the field of Water- 
loo. But I digress, though the digression 
can hardly be called a bootless one. 

Breaking into some of the banks, with 
a clam rake—and they are about the 
only banks robbed in this region—we 
find the great sea, or henclam. It is 
written that the Pilgrims ate some of 
these clams on first landing, and were 
made sick. I ate some of the medium 
sized ones and thought them good. The 
Indians, Thoreau says, used the shells 
as hoes. 

Accompanied by my wife and sister, 
I paddled in a canoe one day to Orchard 
Beach. We had to pick our way care- 
fully around the reefs and sand bars, 
for there was quite a bit of sea. When 
we arrived opposite the Fisk House we 
were dismayed at finding a heavy surf. 
The long lines of foam far up on the 
shore and the roaring sound foreboded 
disaster. It was impossible to go back, 
as there was a stiff breeze and the rollers 
were coming in from the open sea. 
There was, in fact, but one thing to do 
—go in on our nerve and a comber, and 
trust to luck. Both ladies were good 
swimmers and canoeists, and knew just 
what it felt like to tumble out of a canoe 
with their boots on. A thousand bathers 
were in the water and along the shore. 
The piazzas of the great hotels were 
black with loungers. We were to make 
our debut into fashionable society under 
exceptional circumstances. I allowed 
the canoe to drift as near as possible to 
where the waves began to comb. We 
would go up, up, on the top of a roller 
and catch a glimpse of the hotels and 
the crowds of people; then we would 
slide down till nothing was visible but 
two hills of water and an undulating 
strip of blue sky. 

‘* Are you ready ?” I said. 

‘“My poor dress!” quietly answered 
my sister, stifling a little sigh, and I 
knew she was ready. My wife said 
nothing, but held the broad-bladed pad- 
dle across the gunwale in a way that 
meant business. Now after a certain 
number of small waves, there are usual- 
ly three larger ones in succession. We 
waited one-two-three, and then gave it 
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to her, but we had reckoned without our 
host; this time there was the exceptional 
fourth wave bigger than all the rest. I 
caught a glimpse over my right shoulder 
of a tremendous, rushing, seething wall 
of water that gave the sky line a sudden 
jump of about six feet. 

‘‘In with your paddles and hang on 
for your lives!” I cried, leaning for- 
ward so as to ease the stern. The next 
moment it had caught us up, tossed us 
into the air, teetered us upon its back, 
and then shot us shorewards with a 
speed that fairly took our breath away. 
We three had run many a rapid where 
the rocks and logs seemed to be making 
up stream with amazing swiftness, but I 
am safe in saying that the Wa-non-ah 
never made better time than on that 
comber at Orchard Beach. The bathers 
had joined hands in a desperate attempt 
to aid us, but there was no fooling with 


that canoe. Had they tried to, there 
would have been a _ series of dead 
bathers. How they got away with 
whole skins I cannot imagine. One 


bather, either paralyzed or more reck- 
less than the others, stood directly in 
our way. There was just time to 
note the slimsy hotel bathing-suit hang- 
ing on what looked like a poorly stutfed 
scarecrow. One thinks quickly at such 
atime. I knew I must either run him 
down or put the canoe at a dangerous 
angle to the wave. <A touch of the pad- 
dle and the canoe swerved a trifle—a 
fatal swerve for us ; the Wa-no-nah had 
the bit in its teeth. It rushed broadside 
on, then changed its course and plunged 
headlong into the wave, as if in combat 
with its enemy. 
saw 


There was a pang as ] 
for one flashing instant the red 
trimming on my wife’s bonnet gleaming 
like a half extinguished submarine fire 
through the four feet of salt water. The 
gallant little ship never spilled—the last 
to the paddle, as the wave 
struck my hat off, prevented that—we 
simply went down with all on board, 
foundered body and bones, flat on our 
keel. 

It is a sensation worth having once 
in a lifetime to be skipper of a craft that 
won't go, on the bottom of the Atlantic, 
with your wife as first mate and your 
chief cook and 
not admit that 
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able seaman. 
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thoughts and reminiscences forced them- 
selves at this somewhat inopportune mo- 
ment upon my attention. I do not care 
to commit myself upon this point. Un- 
der the circumstances, with the roar of 
a thousand freight-trains in a fellow’s 
ears, and a pressure of fifty tons to the 
square inch on his brain, a little weak- 
ness should be overlooked. It must have 
been seconds, but it seemed minutes, be- 
fore the wave receded. Sitting higherthan 
the others, the first thing I saw on emerg- 
ing was.a little fist held above the rag- 
ing waters, then my sister’s demoralized 
hat and shoulders, reminding me of Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, or a miniature statue 
of ‘Liberty enlightening the world.” 
With true feminine presence of mind, 
she had grasped her watch tightly in 
her hand and held it up so as to give it 
all the chances of war. The mate was 
thirty feet in shore, and the cushion she 
had sat on was bobbing against my 
shoulder. She has always insisted that 
she swam there, and would have swum 
straight ashore, but for the untimely in- 
terference of the bathers. Before the 
next wave a hundred hands had run us 
high on the sand. The bathed and the 
unbathed surrounded us and asked more 
questions than we could answer in two 
days—Where from? Where going to? 
How did it happen? Was there a baby 
in the canoe? If so, where is it? Have 
some wine? The last question resusci 
tated us quite. We answered by a triple 
smile of a reassuring character. Perhaps 
I should not say it, but we all felt that 
‘“‘three fingers” was not too deep a 
draught in which to drown all uncivil re 
membrances of Orchard Beach and its 
irrepressible surf, and all too shallow to 
fully express our appreciation of the 


nondescript assembly who that day 
watched us as we looked through a glass 
darkly. 


The seals were an increasing novelty 
and pleasure to us. They must not be 
confounded. with the fur-seal. About 
five hundred yards out and opposite our 
bathing-place, there was, at low tide, a 
long spit, at the end of which was a 
broader patch where the seals gathered. 

Personally, little is the 
seal, and I determined to interview him. 
One day, in my bathing-suit, I ran along 


known of 


the shore to a point opposite the rear 
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end of this spit, waded out as far as pos- 
sible, and then swam for it. When half- 
way across I suddenly remembered that 
the fishermen had told of seeing some 
fourteen-feet men-eating sharks out near 
the islands, the day before—a thought 
eminently calculated to paralyze one’s 
tendon Achilles. I struck out lustily, 
and for the remainder of the distance 
swam formy health. Reaching the sand- 
bar, about three hundred yards in the 
rear of the seals, I found that the tide 
was setting in, and in places the bar was 
but a few feet wide. I had no time to 
lose, as the sea would before long be roll- 
ing over it twelve or thirteen feet deep. 
Submerging all but my head, I drew 
myself quickly along the inner side. 
Occasionally a wave would break over 
the bar, and, tumbling about my ears, 
would wash me into deep water. I found 
the water much colder than it was in 
shore. It felt about forty degrees. They 
say the seals always place a sentinel on 
guard. I looked up and found a mag- 
nificent old patriarch taking a focus on 
me. I was mistaken for one of the fam- 
ily. I let my head sink gently under 
the surface and tried to open my eyes 
two or three times their normal capa- 
city. Iraised myself on my front flip- 
pers—in fact, I acted as near like a seal 
as an unwebbed animal accustomed to 
hot dinners could and live. I felt ex- 
actly like aseal, and looked like anything 
but a respectable member of society. 
All the bathers had gone up on the hot 
sand and buried themselves to the neck 
so as to watch my antics with a degree 
of comfort. Here and there I could de- 
tect the glint of an opera-glass—what 
vain-glorious things a man will do for a 
little admiration ! All the gold in Ali- 
Baba’s cave would not tempt me there 
at midnight without any one to look on. 

I was now within fifty feet of them, 
and plainly distinguished the various in- 
dividuals of the phoca vitulina. Some 
were small and black; others spotted, 
dark brown, buff, white. The largest 
seemed, as he raised himself on the back 
of another to look at me, as large as a 
white bear, and was a handsome grey. 
With three feet of water on the bar, he 
could have despatched me before I could 
say Jack Robinson. Fore-shortening his 
nose, by looking straight into his face, 
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he resembled an immense mastiff. But 
such eyes! Large, mild, intelligent, 
yet lusterless and suggesting the need of 
a coat of varnish. As he looked at me, 
{ thought I had never seen so noble an 
animal. He fairly challenged me with 
his eyes. I felt a humiliating sense of 
my utter insignificance. I was an inter- 
loper, a tender-foot, the meanest kind of 
a dry-land carpet-bagger, trying to pass 
myself off for a respectable hair-seal; 
an animal in many respects far surpass- 
ing the ordinary man; an animal with 
two good minutes between breaths, even 
when excited, and in violent exercise; 
an animal possessed of air and water- 
tight valves in his nostrils and ears, of 
such simple and perfect construction 
that I would respectfully refer them to 
the attention of our sanitary engineers 
in the elucidation of the sewer-gas prob- 
lem. It is possessed of great power, 
and yet is harmless unless cornered; ex- 
ceeding swift and graceful in the water, 
and capable of remaining under twenty- 
five minutes ata time. Its bill of fare 
ends where ours begins. It is happy 
with fish three times a day during its 
natural life, though naturalists suppose 
it tops off occasionally on sea vege- 
tables. Laboring under a strange mis- 
take, seals sometimes seem to crave the 
friendship and protection of man. They 
have a habit of swallowing large stones, 
their stomachs being sometimes found 
half full. 

I was now within thirty feet of them. 
I could see they had my wind, and were 
getting restless; some were moving down 
to the water. The ringing of the church 
bells at Hoy in Orkney brought them in 
great numbers into the little bay, for 
they are fond of music. I recalled an 
old story where shipwrecked | sailors 
enticed seals to their boat by playing on 
an improvised Jew’s harp. I determined 
to try the effect of music. I tried to 
whistle ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” but it was 
hard work. I could pucker all right, 
but there was no whistle. Three-quar- 
ters of an hour in a semi-Arctie stream 
only a few days from Labrador, had 
frozen the whistle. At this moment I 
heard a low, hoarse moan close by, and 
turning quickly saw a round black ob- 
ject close to my toes. I sprang up; so 
did the seals, very much frightened, 
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and such a scampering! The old patri- 
arch moved slowly between me and the 
herd, and was the last to take the water. 
Before entering he turned deliberately 
and gave me one look, after which I 
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felt that if ever I got back to the main- 
land it would be through the courtesy of 
that old amphibian, who refused to in- 
jure a very sorry and unarmed man. 

A. E. Dumble. 
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(A Sketch of Richard Realf.) 


BY H. D. 


It was recently my good fortune to 
find some manuscript poems, most of 
which, while already having appeared 
in print in various periodicals at irregu- 
lar intervals, will be comparatively new 
to the great mass of readers. That they 
are worthy of more attention than has 
yet been accorded them, will I think be 
conceded. 

Richard Realf, the writer of the poems, 
a brilliant and gifted man, had a sad 
and romantic history. A native of Lan- 
cashire, England, he passed his boyhood 
there. He began early as a maker of 
verses, and is said to have been the pro- 
tegé of Lady Byron and Lady Stafford, 
the former publishing a little volume of 
his poetry under the title of ‘‘ Guesses at 
Beauty.” Of his life in England little is 
known. It has been whispered, over and 
over again, that the cause of his leaving 
England was a love-affair with a lady of 
rank, whose relatives would not permit 
their union ; but this is doubtful. It is 
a subject upon which Realf himself never 
threw any light, so far as I can learn. 

His history, after his arrival in the 
United States, can be easily traced. 
Falling in with John Brown, he es- 
poused the cause of the slave, and was 
made secretary of state in Brown’s pro- 
posed republic. After that rugged old 
hero’s execution in December, 1859, 
Realf became a fugitive. At the break- 
ing out of the civil war he entered the 
Union army, making an _ honorable 
record as a soldier. He was wounded 
while in the service, and when living in 
the hospital was nursed by a woman 
who afterward became his wife. This 
woman proved a poor helpmate. Her 
tastes were entirely unlike his own ; her 
nature, inferior and unsuited to him. 


MASON, 


His married life was one of disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness. 

Several years were spent in the city 
of Pittsburgh, where he long held the 
position of city editor of the Commer- 
cial. He was an irregular contributor 
to various periodicals. His well-known 
poem of ‘‘Indirection” was, I believe, 
originally published in The Atlantic 
Monthly. His ‘‘ Hymn to Pittsburgh ” is 
the best description of that city which 
has appeared in verse, and rings as with 
the blows on an anvil. 


Of Realf’s personality much that is 
good and pleasing may be said. His 
handsome countenance and _ attractive 


manner made him many friends. Those 
who knew him intimately, speak of him 
as affectionate, manly and sympathetic. 
It was difficult to resist the charm of his 
presence. His language was pure, forci- 
ble and refined. It was a genuine pleas- 
ure to hear him read one of his poems. 
As a speaker, he was eloquent ; his vig- 
orous, clear-cut sentences leaving no 
doubt as to his meaning. His lectures 
on temperance, a cause which he aided 
by tongue and pen, are remembered for 
their crispness and vigor. 

The crowning strength and beauty of 
his character lay in his love for, and 
faith in humanity, which breathes 
through all his verse. He says of him- 
self in his last poem—those manly lines 
beginning, ‘‘De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num,” which may be called an epitome of 
his life—‘tHe loved his fellows, and 
their love was sweet,” a sentiment that 
was typical of the man. 

He died at Oakland, California, Octo- 
ber 28, 1878, by his own hand, while yet 
in his prime. His unhappy domestic 
relations doubtless led to the act. 
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“Greatly he suffered, greatly too he 
erred ”—to quote his own words. 

To his poetry we must turn for the 
reflex of his better self, for through it 
the real man found expression. He has 
written much that is sad—the natural 
outgrowth of dark passages in his life— 
but his verses also abound in bright and 
hopeful fancies. In one of the sadder 
fragments he says : 


Dead ! Dead ! 

I shall never die, I fear ; 
O, heart so sore bestead |! 
O, hunger never fed ! 

O, life uncomforted ! 
It is drear, very drear ! 


In another fragment occurs the lines : 


Years! Years ! 
So long the dread companionship of pain, 
So long the slow compression of the brain, 
So long the bitter famine and the drouth, 
So long the ache for kisses on the mouth, 
So long the straining of hot, tearless eyes, 
In backward-looking upon Paradise, 
So long tired feet dragged falteringly and slow, 
So long the solemn sanctity of woe— 
Years ! Years ! 


Contrast the foregoing lines with these 
from ‘‘ An Old Man’s Idyl” : 


By the waters of life we sat together 
Hand in hand, in the golden days, 
Of the beautiful early summer weather, 
When skies were purple and breath was praise ; 
When the heart kept tune to the carol of birds, 
And the birds kept tune to the songs which ran 
Through shimmer of flowers on grassy swards, 
And trees with voices eeolian, 


Or with this musical verse from his 
“Sunbeam and I”: 


No harp, no dulcimer, no guitar, 
Breaks into singing at Sunbeam’s touch; 
But do not think that our evenings are 
Without their music. There is none such 
In the concert halls where the lyric air 
In palpitant billows swims and swoons ; 
Our lives are as psalms, and our foreheads wear 
The calms of the hearts of perfect Junes. 


To illustrate his love of children—one 
of the most pleasing traits in his charac- 
ter—I quote entire his poem on 


THE CHILDREN. 


Do you love me, little children ? 
O, bright blooms that are curled 
(Life’s tender morning glories !) 
‘Round the casements of the world, 
Do your hearts climb up toward me, 
As my own heart bends to you, 
In the beauty of your dawning 
And the brightness of your dew ? 


When the fragrance of your faces, 
And the rhythm of your feet, 
And the incense of your voices, 
Make glad the sombre street,— 
Do you see my soul move softly 
Forever where you move; 
With an eye of benediction 
And a lifting hand of love ? 


O, my darlings, I am with you, 
In your trouble, in your play; 
In your sobbing and your singing, 
In your dark and in your day: 
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In the chambers where you nestle, 
In the hovels where you lie; 

In the sunlight where you blossom, 
In the blackness where you die. 


Not a blessing broods above you 
But it lifts me from the ground; 
Not a thistle-barb doth sting you 
But I suffer with the wound : 
And a chord within me trembles 
To your slightest touch or tone, 
And I famish when you hunger, 
And I shiver when you moan. 


I have trodden all the spaces 
Of my heavy years alone; 
And have never felt the cooing 
Of a babe’s breath near my own ; 
But with more than father-passion, 
And with more than mother-pain, 
I have loved you, little children— 
Do you love me back again ? 


Tt will be seen that I present for the 
most part not the widely-known efforts 
of Richard Realf, such as the ‘‘ Sword 
Song,” ‘‘Hymn to Pittsburgh,” or his last 
sad lines; but his less familiar verses, 
some of which have not seen the light 
for years. Among these is the sweet and 
pathetic poem called 


MY SLAIN. 


This sweet child which hath climbed upon my knee, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 
With her unconscious beauty, troubleth me, 
With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darling ! when you cling and nestle so, 
You hurt me, though you do not see me cry, 
Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh, 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 
I tremble at the touch of your caress; 
Iam not worthy of your innocent faith, 
I who, with whetted knives of worldliness, 
Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 
Beside whose grave I pace forevermore, 
Like Desolation on a ship-wrecked shore. 


There is no little child within me now, 
To sing back to the thrushes, to leap u 
When June winds kiss me, when the ne bough 
Laughs into blossom, or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 
Dances in the glad dew; Alas! Alas! 
The meaning of the daisies in the grass 
I have forgotten; and if my cheeks are wet, 
It is not with the blitheness of the child, 
But with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 
O, moaning life, with life irreconciled, 
O, backward-looking thought! O, pain! O, tears! 
Yor us there is not any silver sound 
Of rhythmic wonders springing from the ground. 


Woe worth the knowledge and the bookish lore, 
Which makes men mummies, weighs out every 


grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 
And sneers the heart down with the scoffing brain; 
Woe worth the peering analytic days 
That dry the tender juices of the treast, 
And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 
So that no marvel must be and no praise, 
Nor any God except Necessity ; 
What can ye give my poor starved life in lieu 
Of this dead cherub which I slew for ye? 
Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 
My early foolish freshness of the dunce 
Whose simple instincts guessed the heavens at 
once. 


Like Poe, Realf did not produce much 


verse ; but his poetry is what quaint Izaak 
Walton would have termed “ choicely 
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good.” In his list of sonnets—a very 

small collection—occurs the following : 
SONNET. 

Love makes the solid grossness musical; 

All melted in the marvel of its breaths, 

Life's level facts attain a lyric swell, 

And liquid births leap up from rocky deaths, 

Witching the world with wonder. Thus, to-day, 

Watching the crowding people in the street, 

I thought the ebbing and the flowing feet 

Moved to a delicate sense of rhythm alway; 

And that [ heard the yearning faces say 

“Soul, sing me this new song!"* The autumn leaves 

Throbbed subtly to me an immortal tune: 

And when a warm shower wet the roofs at noon, 

Soft melodies slid down on me from the eaves 

Dying delicious in a mystic swoon. 


Among the nameless fragments I find 
these noble lines : 


By hands invisible I was caught 

Up toa rare and dizzy height, 

Hard by the places where are wrought 
The miracles of the Infinite. 

The springs of the world were set in play 
Before me, and I looked far down 

The sapphire reaches that stretch away 
Through starry spaces to the Unknown; 
Felt Earth's fine heart-beats rise and fall, 
Had power conferred to —— 

The immortal longings which ascend 
From burdened breasts in hut and hall; 
Saw how human instinct shoots 

Its loving fibers all abroad, 

Firm grappling with its deepest roots 
The restful soils ordained of God. 


As the foregoing selections might con- 
vey an inadequate notion of his poetic 
power to readers unfamiliar with Realf’s 


THE 


VAUFLARS. 


finished work, I append what is probably 
his most widely-known production 
INDIRECTION, 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but the subtle 
suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 


Never a‘ daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters the 
flowing: 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did enfold him: 

Nor ever a prophet foretells but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is hinted 
and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed, is the glory that crowns 
the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which issym- 
boled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift 
stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives, thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the 
doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart 
of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from 
the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the es- 
sence of life is divine. 


DENHAM ON THE VAUFLARS. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


i. 


SomMETIMEs the pressure of intelligence 
concerning the affairs of our acquaint- 
ances is so overwhelming that a little re- 
lief of gossip is beneficial in the extreme; 
and indeed I, Perey Denham, have never 
been able to discover any better method of 
consoling my shoulders for the excessive 
weight of this social burden. To drop in 
upon a friend, and to transfer a few im- 
aginary pounds of the above commodity 
to his endurance, is a delightful resource. 
[ have become quite famous, it appears, 
on this very ground (among my con- 
freres; may fate defend me from becom- 
ing famous beyond that amiable circle !). 

Now, there are the Vauflars. 

You must know that the Vauflars have 
been in town for a few weeks. (They 
were probably in town all summer, as 


they did not appear anywhere on shore 
or mountain ; and nobody knows, except 
upon their own evidence, whether they 
same from abroad this autumn, or in the 
spring.) And weall feel precisely asif the 
Vauflar family was a combination of acro- 
bats, poising upon credit and luxury as 
if these factors were a table and chair; 
and ready to fall, upon my word, with 
a bang, if sheer skill does not kindly save 
their necks. Whenever I have called, 
Mademoiselle Vauflar has moved towards 
me with astonishing grace, but with a 
slow deliberation which has rendered me 
most nervous; and I have been tempted 
to exclaim: ‘‘Gracious! Is there a tight 
rope?” Istagger, sink intoa chair, nearly 
upsetting the little table of cups; and I 
feel my arms to discover if I have broken 
my bones by a fall into the arena of 
urban existence, whence, as it were, I 
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have just ascended to pay the young lady 
my respects. 

Nothing had been seen of Monsieur 
Vautlar, the distinguished scientist, un- 
til the evening of his wife’s reception, 
which seemed to have created noise 
enough to wake him up and set him 
wandering among his guests; and, upon 
my honor, he looked as if he were 
accustomed to feed off men, and could 
with difficulty refrain from setting a 
tooth in our hearts. I am sorry that 
scientists should always look dangerous, 
unsatisfied and inhuman. It was a re- 
lief to turn to Madame Vauflar herself, 
supported on each side by those ladies of 
wit and wisdom, our charming Mrs. 
Glenn and the white-haired Mrs. Balliol, 
the latter in all her diamonds. We 
many of us looked at one another with 
inquiring glances. Was it possible for 
the Vauflars to have such an appearance 
of wealth and favor upon the basis of a 
vacuity at the bank? Had the lovely 
Mrs. Glenn, at a wild guess, and the 
stately Mrs. Balliol, too, hired these for- 
eigners as puppets for a series of special 
performances, in order to amuse them- 
selves and their friends at the opening 
of the winter? It certainly is awkward 
to draw up the social curtain upon an 
empty stage; to have nothing to wonder 
at in the amateur representations of 
which life is composed. The Vauflars 
have already done a great deal towards 
filling the réles for which they appear 
to have been booked. Of course these 
agreeable French people (Professor Vau- 
flar’s mother was an Englishwoman, 
and they have visited London every 
season) are perhaps of the créme de la 
créme (this itself may have come a long 
way from the dairy, with the usual vi- 
cissitudes of water), and I should be the 
first to admit it if the assertion could be 
proved. It is most unpleasant to doubt 
anybody’s right to their pretensions. But 
it is such an old, old story, to which 
that of love is a mere novelty, that peo- 
ple are not, unless you know them well, 
what their carriages and servants indi- 
cate, what their airs and graces would 
have you to suppose. Society being 
warfare, without the personal danger, it 
would be asinine to overlook the spies 
who invade the kingdom of the élite, 
pranked out in stolen uniform, 


But at this fine reception, given by 
the Vauflars, my dear boy—beg pardon, 
kind reader—a little extra surprise was 
sprung upon us. A1ll at once a question 
shot from one person to another as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ What! Did not you know that 
Miss Renée has studied at the conserva- 
toire, and has shown marvelous ability? 
The Professor forbids her finally going 
on the boards; and this is the principal 
reason for their visit to America, as a 
diversion. She is going to recite the 
harangue of Constance in ‘King John.’ 
Hush!” 

To everybody’s unlimited perplexity, 
the recitation was remarkably good. Of 
course it was a pity to see a fair young 
girl like that in the ecstasies of mature 
grief, especially as the most fevered im- 
agination could not have suggested that 
she was more than eighteen years of 
age. Itspoke well for Constance, how- 
ever, who, one could now realize, might 
have been very sweet after all. ‘‘ Miss” 
Renée, as they call her, was evidently 
perfectly enchanted with the praise she 
got for her exhibition of rare talent, and 
glowed and tossed her head with merry 
laughs, and fanned herself in a stately 
manner, and anon grew very grave, and 
went and sat down in acorner. Mean- 
time Professor Vauflar perambulated 
about, frowning, and hitting the ladies 
with his elbows; whereat he would turn, 
with paralyzing suddenness, and asktheir 
pardons. He trod on my toes, I remem- 
ber, and simply glared. A few of us 
understood, and compared notes over 
the salad. It was all a capital adver- 
tisement. That is to say, it could not 
have been better as an advertiser. 2nt. 
We were open to conviction; and, if the 
winter passes off without Mademoiselle 
Renée’s name being placarded for any 
of the theatres, we shall alter our opin- 
ions concerning the motives of the Pro- 
fessor in frowning at his daughter's reci- 
tations, while Madame, her mamma, in- 
forms every one that the girl came off 
with honors at the shrine of dramatic 
culture. 

It is‘almost a crime for the Vauflars to 
be rich, and then mystify us all as to 
the source of their affluent means. It is 
fully established, now, that human nu- 
merical abundance confers a right to 
know the individual person's secret, how- 
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ever profound. Whether Vauflar is the 
son of a wealthy family, or whether he 
married a fortune, who knows, I should 
like to hear? Everything is asserted; 
but one report kills another. And it 
certainly would be asin for them to keep 
up their palatial residence without plenty 
of invested property, For it costs a great 
deal to live handsomely in New York. 
I would n’t dare to say how many men 
pay down a solid instalment of honor at 
the outset, as a boy tries to make up the 
sum of his indebtedness for a good jack- 
knife with his superfluous buttons. And 
we none of us want to see this little for- 
eign family collapse in mid-season. Who 
likes to watch a man’s back when it 
meets the sawdust in a fall from the 
proud trapeze? Strong constitutions faint 
in such a presence. And yet, how are 
you going to ignore people whom you 
meet at the Balliols’? SoI go to call 
upon the ladies Vauflar as regularly as 
upon any one else. Up to this date, I 
must say, they don’t grow pale or thin 
with anxiety. As for Miss Renée, we 
have none of us offered ourselves to her; 
but that does not prevent us from being 
very much in love, superficially. 

People knowing that the professor 
could not bear the thought of his daugh- 
ter’s going upon the stage, and at the 
same time sympathizing with every wish 
of so lovely a creature as this young 
French belle, ingeniously decided that a 
harmless way out of the whole difficulty 
would be to invite her to take the lead- 
ing part in some amateur theatricals, 
which were got up, as usual, in aid of 
the needs of a lot of young ladies or gen- 
tlemen, as well as for a Hospital for the 
Blind. 

I will tell you precisely what they 
say the Professor remarked to his wife 
when he heard of this very urgent in- 
vitation. No: Ican’t here repeat it ver- 
batim, as it was reported to me; but the 
little conversation is not without its in- 
tensity, even after careful revision. 

Mrs. Glenn, escorted by Brandon, hay- 
ing brought the apple of discord in per- 
son, sat upon the sofa near the statue 
of Joseph Jefferson, while Madame Vau- 
flar stepped into the library for the pur- 
pose of finding her husband, in order to 
obtain, if possible, his consent to the 
matter. Miss Renée was not at home; 


AM ON THE 


VAUFLARS. 


but her sentiments upon the subject were 
sure to be of the most favorable charac- 
ter. The voice of the Professor rose 
among the elegancies of the house with 
unbecoming barbarity. I know he has 
eaten somebody, when younger. 

‘*Renée act? Renée assume a role?” 
he bellowed. ‘‘ How often am I to have 
this insane question put to me, unnatu- 
ral woman! Is the child so perfect that 
you long to cast a flaw upon her, out 
of sheer mischievousness? Are all her 
qualities to be merged in the inferior 
ones of a fictitious creature, who is not 
worthy to be named in the same sen- 
tence with her? Is the girl to be ogled 
and handled and courted and smacked 
at on a stage, by a pack of these idiotic 
—[think of it !|—dandies about town ? 
Do not you want Renée to grow up into 
a matchless rose of womanhood, free of 
their disgusting ballet-gauze of a sham 
propriety, which allows the ordinary 
girl of fashion to pretend she is a person 
of refinement, when she is plainly a 
gourmand of popularity? Is Renée to 
marry a man of real mettle, and settle 
down in a home of bliss; or is she to 
become one of the caterers to every- 
body who makes his home in a pit, and 
marry the man who can pay the most 
for her keep? What did we come to 
America for, you miserable little goose ? 
Was it to take the shortest road to a 
theatrical life which you could possibly 
find for her? or was it for the reason you 
kindly gave me when you proposed the 
thing—namely, to make our daughter 
forget this mad desire of her genius? 
I shall take staterooms for our return to 
France on next Saturday.” 

‘*Can you never remember,” purled 
Madame Vauflar to this tirade, in her 
engaging voice, ‘‘that you are not at 
present inhabiting our solitary villa, 
‘ Nuit-des-Ombres’? We have guests in 
the parlor, who most likely hear every 
word you scream. Pray listen to one 
who has had a little more acquaintance 
with the demands, the absolute require- 
ments of society, than yourself. It 
would most deeply offend —” 

‘‘Ts there any reason why I should 
sare what would offend society 2? Was 
I, or any other person of serious intent, 
born to supply the artificial demands of 
people who are choking themselves by a 
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yoke of their own making, and yet who 
turn even more purple in the face, with 
fury, when anybody refuses to pull 
the cart of custom in the same stupid 
harness with them? Society? High- 
mighty Ridiculousness, as it is called in 
the Book of Life! Bah!” 

“Don’t let us talk communism ; but 
return to the invitation sent to Renée. 
Have you no sympathy for the blind ?” 

A breath’s silence ensued ; after which, 
Professor Vauflar’s voice again startled 
the tapestries and Venetian glass. 

‘‘T deal with no one else! To say 
that I sympathize with my kind is 
equivalent, oh undiscerning female, to 
saying that I pity people who can’t see 
an inch before their noses !—Renée shall 
not act, upon any stage, as I am a 
man !” 

Mrs. Glenn, as you may imagine, was 
very much displeased at having been 
treated to such a plush-portiére lecture 
as this, and rose as soon as Madame 
Vauflar re-entered the parlor. 

‘*Pardon me! I have kept you wait- 
ing too long ; but my husband is so ob- 
stinate upon this one subject,” cried 
Renée’s mother, laying her hands upon 
Mrs. Glenn’s wrists, and gently urging 
her to be seated again. ‘‘But,” in a 
consolatory tone, ‘‘I have at last per- 
suaded him, for just this once. Renée 
shall assuredly accept the part of Mary 
Stuart. Ah! you will then see how 
wonderful is the talent of my beloved 
child !” 

It strikes me that this little anecdote 
concerning the Vaufiars contains a self- 
destructive contradiction; and nothing is 
positively certain, one way or the other, 
but that Renée acted the part of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, with consummate skill, 
upon the evening appointed. Brandon 
was Leicester; and the rehearsals cost 
him his heart, with which he dispenses 
in a most wretched manner; so that they 
say he is dying at Los Angeles, or some- 
where, while this lovely French girl goes 
on smiling. 

To everybody's astonishment, the Pro- 
fessor came to the entertainment, his eye- 
glasses shining more coldly than ever; 
and his cheeks flaming with—I was about 
to say choler, but I innately believe it 
was with somebody else’s blood. The 
man knows all about the construction of 


a fly, the exact weight of Turgénieff’s 
brain, and the truth in regard to hydro- 
phobia, and it has all de-humanized him, 
so unnatural is knowledge! When he 
passed near me, breathing deep, and roll- 
ing those bright little eyes of his, my 
palms tingled, my head swam. I never 
thanked the incomprehensible guide of 
destiny so much as then, when I felt my- 
self in a New York parlor, instead of on 
a plain of the dark continent, alone with 
him. 

Renée acquitted herself as all women 
do who have a career before them which 
they cannot avoid; and, best of all, she 
proved herself a perfect woman, as well 
as a great actress. Her refinement, her 
ingenuousness, were evident. She is to 
go upon the stage; it has since been all 
arranged. The seats in the charming 
little theatre are, next autumn, to be 
crowded for a phenomenal run; and this 
newly grown slip of beauty will soon be 
one of those marvels, a female star, able 
to coin her own princely fortune. At 
least, so I am positively told upon the 
best authority. 

But, if you ask any of the Vauflars 
for their endorsement, they growl, 
shrug their shoulders, or smile with a 
gentle downward look, according to the 
individuality addressed. 

(Alas! I gaze out of the window upon 
a gray sky, a wet sidewalk, a muddy 
street. I used to think hansoms jolly to 
jump into on such a day. Onsucha 
day I often consoled myself with a 
cigar, a novel, a chat, a game at bill- 
iards. I have a strange feeling upon 
me akin to dissolution itself. I find that 
nothing refreshes me, and I almost 
caught a dry rattle in my throat just 
now, as if death had positively set in. 
I even thought of selecting two nickels 
to place upon my eyes, in the absence of 
callers who might have performed the 
office, and was tying up my chin with 
my handkerchief when I came to my 
senses. Now I am all right; it was 
only a passing indisposition. 

I had been fool enough to orfer my- 
self to Renée Vauflar.) 


i. 
Well, the moon rises, and the sun 
rises, and they both set again; and, 
by Jove, after this has recurred for a 
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short time, something suddenly happens, 
which marks off the road of existence 
like a mile-stone. Every one felt that 
it was a pity to have the little Vauflar 
mystery in regard to downright wealth 
or gilded poverty left in a nebulous con- 
dition all summer long, as also the con- 
clusiveness of Renée’s popular success in 
her profession. But what alternative 
was there ? No one was desirous of im- 
proving upon the truth concerning these 
people, and the truth stopped short like 
a half-built railroad. However, this 
autumn developed facts of weighty pro- 
portions, and ponderous enough to in- 
convenience greatly the family they 
concerned. 

Renée was not a success upon the 
boards. When the curtain rose for the 
first scene of the play which had been 
written for her, she looked like a per- 
fectly good little Circe in the midst of 
deliberately wicked swine. She was 
fascinating and sweet, and her support 
was third-rate and coarse. A villain who 

vas a villain, and a lady friend whom 
Renée would not have bowed to on the 
street, struck a chill at once upon the 
audience. Renée herself showed un- 
avoidable crudities, although shot over 
by beams of promise which time alone 
could bring to supremacy. Besides, the 
child had not obtained her full magnetic 
growth; she looked slight, and did not 
fill the stage, small as it is, with her 
presence. Applause that is not genuine 
is the worst device in the world. We 
all helped toward Renée’s destruction by 
encores. At last she became angry, and 
acted ten times better, and we really had 
some hopes of her; but next day the 
newspaper critics were very clever over 
it all, and it was clear that the girl's 
career was begun, as all are, at the foot 
of the ladder. We went every night, 
and took her flowers. Brandon was 
there perpetually in the same box, look- 
ing at her as if he wanted to cry. He’s 
grown as thin as a leafless tree. Renée 
never glanced up, even when he threw 
her a single rose. If she had only had 
the sense to accept him, there she would 
have been—handsomely provided for; 
but some women—the prettiest—can be 
too illogical, too fantastic in their will’s 
and their wont’s. 

Presently the laconic phrase ** Closed” 


THE 


VAUFLARS. 


greeted us at the door of the little thea- 
tre. De Graaf said he had called on 
Renée that afternoon, and now under- 
stood why she had looked so gray-white 
in the face, and why her eyes had been 
full of an unfixed expression, as if she 
saw the room filled with ghosts. The 
Professor had appeared upon the thresh- 
old of the parlor, gently rubbing his 
hands and looking pleased. I suppose 
he was studying the situation scientifi- 
rally, and enjoyed its eccentricities. If 
he had not wanted Renée to go upon 
the stage, of course her prompt retire- 
ment from it would suit his bloody old 
soul, 

‘*My darling, I have been very fortu- 
nate,” he said to her, as if too full of 
some information to control his tongue. 
‘Staterooms all connected and airy! 
Charming! We shall be certain to get 
off in plenty of time!” And then, with 
half a bow to De Graaf, he turned on 
his heel, and departed to his Jair. 

‘*You look so beautiful on the stage,” 
De Graaf said, ‘‘ that it seems asacrilege 
to buy the permission to see you in that 
glare of light.” 

‘*T had an object and an ambition,” 
she answered, pressing her handkerchief 
to her lips with nervous motions. ‘ But 
life is more difficult to manage than I 
thought. When we need success most, 
we learn that we must wait for it.” 

‘* You speak despondently,” cried the 
sympathetic and hypocritical De Graaf. 
‘*You have a great future before you.” 

‘*Yes,” she sobbed. ‘‘ A great future 
of despair!” She flushed all over her 
face, which had been so pale, and laugh- 
ed, with wonderful naturalness. ‘* An 
actress is full of moods and excitements,” 
she explained, ‘‘and I am tired, to- 
day.” 

De Graaf got up to go; but perhaps he 
would have stayed a little longer, if he 
had known that he should 
Renée again. .... 

You know, if the poor girl had only 
been able to pay him the fifty thousand 
dollars—her husband Gaulois, I mean 
he might have let her alone for a while, 
if only to encourage her to give him 
another bribe later on. But her aunt, 
Madame Vauflar (she was her aunt, it 
proved) had not been able to carry out 
the enterprise of using her niece’s dra- 
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matic genius as a source of revenue. The 
engagement at the theatre had turned out 
to be a luxury instead of an economy. 
When Renée’s father, Maintenon, won 
her dot, which had been so nobly left her 
in the will of the old Comtesse de Per- 
riére,—gambled it from her husband Gau- 
lois on the very day when the marriage 
had been effected,—Gaulois lost his tem- 
per, the only thing he had ever been able 
to keep. He tried to kill Maintenon on the 
spot. Of course Maintenon had merely 
been fulfilling his natural propensities. 
We never blame a vulture for his tastes, 
nor ought a gambler to be expected to 
leave the fortune of an adventurer where 
it belongs. But Gaulois was in a losing 
condition, and saw his presence of mind 
following those other absent elements 
of his character: honor and humanity. 
*Tis a wonder Renée’s father escaped! 
Then Gaulois could not find his wife. 
As I say, he was one of those men who 
lose with heroic proportions. While 
her husband was undergoing his boon 
companion’s stratagem, which so neatly 
reached the above climax after the dot 
had been placed where it could be gam- 
bled for, Renée was throwing herself 
upon the mercy of her mother’s brother, 
Professor Vauflar. Of course she had 
merely been her father’s victim in the 
marriage transaction. 

I must take back all I have said against 
the Professor. His sharp little eyes saw 
every possibility which has since been 
realized: the futility of hoping for a great 
success for Renée at her age; the danger 
of revealing her whereabouts to her hus- 
band through publicity, although in a 
foreign and despised country; the squan- 
dering of all his own possessions in the 
visit to the United States, which his wife 
had engineered through some rich Ameri- 
can acquaintances. To be sure the house 
had been hired ready furnished ; but 
splendidly furnished—more so than the 
dear old Professor's pocket. 

So, the next morning after the closing 
of the theatre, the newspapers had each 
a half-column to the tune that the sensa- 
tional dramatic career of a beautiful 
young society woman, lately gone into 
the firmament of stars, had come to an 
abrupt end for want of sufficient qualifi- 
cations, and so forth. Further, the 
evening editions revealed that a certain 


M. Gaulois, a gentleman of pleasing 
personality, had received the reporters 
who called at the Vauflar residence, and 
had most graciously informed them that 
Madame Gaulois having preceded him 
to this country for the purpose of mak- 
ing her début where she would be free 
from the over-scrutiny of lifelong friends, 
her success had not equalled her expec- 
tations, and she had decided not to pro- 
ceed with her venture, until some later 
date. She would return with him to Paris. 
Of the movements of Professor Vauflar 
and his amiable wife, Gaulois did not feel 
authorized to speak so unreservedly ; but 
he hoped that nothing would prevent 
his good friends from making the voy- 
age at the same time with Madame Gau- 
lois and himself. He had arrived a trifle 
sooner than they had anticipated, which 
had somewhat disturbed their plans, it 
is true. Not a sound disturbed the still- 
ness of the house except Gaulois’ clear-cut 
tones. He opened the door for the peers 
of the press to depart, as he had opened 
it for them to enter; and that was all 
there was to that. 

Brandon has gone into Digby’s law 
office very much as if he were beginning 
life at twenty. He is positively earning 
his living. His most intimate friend, 
Algernon Locke, is said to have im- 
parted to one of his own cronies this, by 
word of mouth : 

‘ALBERT GAULoIs: My lawyer takes you the neces- 
sary sum, for which you are to give your acknowledg- 
ment, with its conditions of non-persecution, ete., as 
agreed between us. Let me know your whereabouts 
from time to time. It will give me great pleasure to 


learn that you are dead. Pray bequeath me imme- 
diate information on that point. ‘* BRANDON.” 


The report of this little document is 
the only authentic information to be had 
in explanation of Brandon’s loss of a 
very good fortune. I met Brandon on 
Fifth Avenue the other day, and I put 
my cane on his chest: 

‘*Tell me,” said I, ‘‘ where is Renée ?” 

His sad eyes caught fire. He was not 
ceremonious. 

‘* You contemptible puppy! How dare 
you utter that name?” 

‘* Bless me, man,” I cried, ‘‘ I offered 
myself to her! May I not think and 
speak of her to you?” 

His lips trembled and sank, and as he 
moved on he said: 

‘*Tf he dies—I shall meet her again!” 
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WITH A GIFT OF LILIES. 


OH, royal lilies with your heavy fragrance 

Rising like incense through the sultry noon, 
Bending your stately heads in sun-steeped radiance, 
Dying with rapture, ‘neath the rising moon ! 


I send you, with white lips all honey-laden, 

To fairer gardens where your sisters sway 

On slender stalks, and where a queenly maiden 
Walks ’mid the blossoms of the early day. 


There, where ‘mid elm and maple shady, 
The flicking sunshine round her path is shed, 
Bear thou, in greeting to the gentle lady 

A birthday crown of blessing for her head. 


Into her soul breathe your angelic whiteness 
Linking her thoughts to purer ones above, 
Into her life confer your sunny brightness, 
Into her heart, the fragrance of our love. 


If fear of womanhood's untried to-morrow, 

Darken her maiden morning all too soon, 

May hope and trust bear down each boding sorrow, 
And trouble die, beneath the rising moon. 


Cornelia S. Parker. 
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SOME CURIOUS SEA-WORDS. 


BY LIEUT. F. 8S. BASSETT, U. S. N. 


THE sea-language has ever been a 
strange one. The ordinary reader is 
perhaps as much puzzled by the techni- 
cal terms in the pages of Cooper, 
Marryatt and Clark Russell, as is the 
nautical expert in perusing certain pas- 
sages of Swift and Rabelais, where the 
strange sea-jargon is set out of tune to a 
mass of nonsense. The confusion is in- 
creased by the familiar words used, which 
have their own peculiar meanings, and 
are frequently mispronounced in a 
strange way. The schoolmaster is not 
often at sea, and philology and etymol- 
ogy have had a poor chance, the sailor 
having followed his own whims and 
humors in selecting names for the acces- 
sories to his calling. 

Let us hie to the docks, and taking 
boat, engage in a word-hunt for the cu- 
rious on the decks and in the depths of 
‘yon tall bark.” 

While thus afloat, do not be ‘‘ at sea’ 
with your wits, and, although we may 
“ship a sea,” guard against being “ half 
seas over,” but rather be ‘‘ seaworthy ” 
as all good tars are. 

Shall we, like the ancients, whose 
ships were always drawn up high and 
dry, embark for our short voyage in the 
“Jaunch,” or will the ‘‘sloop,” or 
‘‘shallop,” so named from being towed 
astern (Ger. schleppen, to tow) be more 
suitable for such a trip? There, too, is 
the ‘‘cutter,” or ‘‘coaster” (French, cdtre), 
the light ‘‘ gig” or floating ‘“‘jigger,” 
and the gay ‘‘yawl” or ‘‘jolly boat.” 
Better still, here is the ‘‘ barge,” vener- 
able in its descent from the Egyptian 
‘‘baris,” rich with trappings, and swift- 
eared. In it we will traverse the spa- 
cious harbor. What a fleet we shall 
pass on our way? These vessels (or 
little bowls; vasculum, a bow]) are of all 
sizes and shapes, from the stumpy fish- 
ing boat to the majestic Atlantic steamer. 
There is the handy American invention, 
the ‘‘schooner,” that gets its name from 
*‘scooning ” or skipping over the water. 
The ‘‘sloop” is at once a single-masted 
fishing boat and a stately man-of-war, 
sometimes the ‘ corvette,” a basket 


, 


(Latin, corbita) of explosives. The light 
‘‘ brig” and ‘‘ brigantine” are reminders 
of the ‘‘ brigans” or middle-sea rovers of 
the fourteenth century. The idea of sex 
in ships is firmly rooted in the mind 
nautical. ‘‘She” may be a ‘‘ man-of- 
war,” and may even, as in the French 
merchant service, be masculine(le navire) 
though sometimes neuter, as in Teutonic 
tongues. But the idea of sex is usually 
present,and we have “‘ sister ships,” built 
on the same model, as the French have 
‘* brother ships ” (vaisseaux  fréres). 
Perhaps the same sexual idea is hinted 
by the name “ hermaphrodite brig,” for 
yon partially brig-rigged vessel. There 
is the ‘‘ barque ” or ‘‘ bark ” whose name 
leads us back to the earliest constructions, 
with the variant ‘‘ barkantine,” the ‘‘ brig- 
antine,” and other specially-named rigs. 
Stateliest of all is the huge “ frigate,” 
descendant of the Italian ‘‘fragata,” an 
open-decked vessel (Greek aphracta, with- 
out a cover). 

Here we are alongside. Nothing to 
be seen but the sombre hull, the tower- 
ing spars and white canvas, and a maze 
of rigging. 

A well-known story is told of one of 
our Presidents, who visited a man-of- 
war for the first time. On gazing down 
the open hatch, he is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why! the thing’s hollow!” 
This hollow ‘“‘ hull,” the roomy “hold,” 
and the shattered ‘‘ hulk,” are all kin- 
dred terms, and the visitor might have 
imagined the hull to be hollow, had he 
been versed in the origins of sea 
terms. 

Those long strips of plank above us, 
running the length of the ship, are the 
‘*strakes”’ and ‘‘ wales,” otherwise the 
streaks and stripes (A. S. walse, a strip 
of cloth). They are fastened to the ‘‘fut- 
tocks” or ‘‘foothooks” by the ‘‘ tren- 
nels,” originally ‘‘ treenails.” 

These planks extend from top-rail to 
‘‘keel.” This substructure is the foun- 
dation of the vessel itself, the Greek 
‘‘oaulos.” Yonder ahead they curve to 
form the ‘‘ bow;” these curves being, ac- 
cording to our French and Spanish oars- 
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men, her ‘‘cheeks” (joues, cachetes). 
The fore-part of the keel is aptly named 
the ‘‘stem,” and she follows her ‘‘ nose” 
in the air (French ‘‘nez”—the upper 
stem), with her ‘‘ forefoot” in the water 
and her heels (French ‘‘ talon”—stern- 
post heel) coming after. Being feminine, 
the ship has her ‘‘ apron” (fore-part of the 
stem), and we shall find her further pos- 
sessed of ‘‘laces,” ‘‘ stays,” ‘‘ collars,” 
‘‘ties,” “hoops,” and a ‘‘ waist.” The 
lower part of the stem is the “gripe,” 
otherwise the ‘‘ throat” (gorja in Spanish) 
and the ‘“‘ cheek ” (kinnback in German). 
Let us ascend to the open deck. We 
land in the ‘‘ waist.” It is perhaps more 
appropriately named the ‘‘ well” (pozzo, 
kiihl) in Italian and German ships, and 
the ‘‘ running deck” (coursive, ponte cor- 
rida) in French and Portuguese. We 
pass by the “‘ gangway ” or ‘‘ going-way,” 
to the ‘‘forecastle.” In this name we 
have a reminiscence of the middle ages, 
when castellated structures were erected 
on the prows of ships for archers and 
slingers. Here the sailor is athome. It 
is in German ships the ‘‘ messing-place” 
(back), and here etiquette does not follow 
the sailor. In early days, if he were 
pursued to these privileged quarters by 
the captain, he might with impunity slay 
his superior in self-defense, if necessary. 
Here we may look for characteristic 
names. Straight ahead of us looms up at 
an acute angle the mass of spars known 
as the ‘‘head booms.” For this is the 
“head” of the ship, having its ‘‘ nose,” 
its ‘‘eyes,” its ‘‘ beak ” and its ‘‘ cap.” 
The first section of these spars is the 
‘‘ bowsprit,” which lies between the up- 
right timbers bearing the peculiar name 
of ‘‘knight-heads.” Doubtless knightly 
figures were carved upon them in former 
times. They are the survivors of twelve 
timbers that formerly stood here in semi- 
circular rigidity, having the name of 
‘‘ apostles” (ap6tres, apostoli). The Danes 
still call these timbers ‘‘ Judas’ 
(Judasooren). There are two flat pieces 
of wood bolted to the bowsprit at the 
sides. These are the ‘‘ B’s” or “ bees,” 
so named at first from their peculiar 
shape. The bowsprit impolitely retains 
its ‘‘cap,” for without it and the ‘‘ sad- 
dle,” the jib-boom would not be secure. 
The seaman ‘‘gammons” the bowsprit 
with stout rope or chain. Those short 
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chains leading to the sharp ‘‘ cutwater” 
are the ‘‘ bobstays,” receiving also the 
various names of ‘‘ water-stay ” (Ger. 
wasserstag), ‘‘ mustaches ” (mostaccie del 
copresso, mostachos del baupres), and 
‘* chin-beard ” 
beard ”’ (barbe jean). Projecting down- 
ward from the bowsprit is aslender spar, 
called by our sailors the ‘* dolphin-strik- 
er,” which, however, never does injury 
to the sportive inhabitants of the deep. 
German sailors call it the ‘‘ pitching- 
stick ” (stampfstevn), and they name the 
rope running through it to the jib-boom 
end the ‘ pitching-stay ” (stampfstag). 
English-speaking mariners call it the 
‘‘ martingale,” and Spaniards the ‘‘ jack 
beard” (barboquejo). The side ‘‘ guys”’ 
supporting the head spars go by the 
name of ‘‘mustaches” in the south of 
Europe (moustaches, mostachos, 
taccie). In our ships, the spars through 
which they pass, projecting horizontally 
from the bowsprit, are the ‘‘ whiskers.” 
In former days these two short spars were 
one, and became a yard, carrying a sail 
that almost swept the water under the 
bowsprit. This, the ‘‘spritsail,” had 
yarious curious names. In German ships 
it was the ‘‘ blindsail ” (blindsegel), hav- 
ing sightless eyes in its lower corners. To 
the Spaniard it resembled a mule’s nose- 
bag, and was so named (cebadera). 
Come out with me on the head booms, 
while we look at the spreading sails and 
the tapering spars, and recall some facts 
and fancies concerning the head sails. 
These sails, shifting with the wind 
over the stays, are the ‘‘jibs,” 
name, derived from the verb 
related to the nautical expression to 
“jibe.” First is the fore staysail, called 
by French sailors the ‘‘ little cutter” 
(trinquette), cutting the wind as the ship 
goes about. The same name is applied 
to the foresail in other tongues (trin- 
chetto, trinqueta, traquete); and French- 
men also call the fore-topmast staysail, 
the next one in order, the ‘big cutter” 
(trinquetin). Germans call the jib the 
cutter (kliiver), and Spanish tars name 
the staysails ‘‘cutelos”—cutters. The 
topmast staysail being frequently borne 
in a “tourmente” or gale, is gallicised 
into the ‘‘tourmentin.” The graceful 
outer sail receives apt names, being 
the * flving jib,” ‘‘ floating sail” (boyar- 
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rona), ‘ flyer” (flieger), and ‘‘ chaser” 
(yiiger). We should not forget the many 
‘fancy ” sails sometimes borne upon the 
headstays—the ‘‘ jib-of-jib,” ‘‘ outer jib,” 
‘jib topsail,” and ‘balloon jib.” The 
name applied to the jibs by French sail- 
ors (les foes), is in German transferred 
to the foresail (focksegel). 

As we come in on deck, let us stop a 
moment. We are now in the “eyes” 
of the ship. The Chinaman paints eyes 
on the bows of his junk, that it may see 
where to go. These eyes are in our ship 
the ‘‘ hawse-holes,” or ‘‘ hawser-holes,” 
through which the cables run. The 
framing of these receives the various 
names of ‘‘ throat-pieces ” (hals), ‘‘ cush- 
ions” (almojadas), and ‘asses’ ears” 
(eezelsooren), in German, Spanish and 
Dutch ships. Yonder is a protruding 
spar, the ‘‘bumpkin” or little boom, 
and farther aft another, the ‘‘ cathead.” 
This projecting beam, to which the an- 
chor is hoisted, is called ‘‘the Turk” (o 
Tureo) in Portuguese ships, and the 
‘‘erane” (krahnbalk) in German barks. 
Turks’ heads and cats’ faces were prob- 
ably once carved on the beam-ends. 

The purchase by which the anchor 
ring is hoisted is the ‘‘ecat,” or the 
‘*cheat” (capon). This word ‘‘cat” is a 
familiar one on board ship, and further 
illustrates the extensive beast nomencla- 
ture therein found. The cat is a broad- 
beamed sail-boat with no jib, a Norwegian 
vessel, and a well-known instrument of 
punishment. The ‘‘cat-harpings” are a 
part of the topmast rigging ; the ‘‘catholes” 
are apertures through which the ‘‘ stern- 
fasts” are led; the ‘‘cat-rack” (katt- 
spurn) another name for the ‘‘ mast- 
step;” ‘‘cat-lap” is weak tea, a ‘‘ cat- 
nap,” a short one, a ‘‘cat’s paw,” a mere 
ruffle upon the surface, leaving a cat- 
skin,” and is also a kink in a rope. The 
name “‘ cat’s-hole” (trou de chat) is appli- 
ed by French sailors to the lubbers’ hole 
(boca de lobo, or seal’s mouth, say the 
Spanish), which is aptly called ‘‘sol- 
diers’ passage” (soldatengat) by Ger- 
man mariners. When a ship is “ hog- 
ged” (i.e., bowed or arqué) German 
sailors say she has a “‘cat’s back ” (katz- 
enriicken). 

Here we are on the forecastle again. 
If you were ever here in a heavy sea, 
you would perceive the aptness of the 
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French name for it, ‘‘gaillard d’avant.” 
A gaillard is a gay fellow, a dancer, and 
this part of the ship dances. Across the 
deck swings a long boom. This bears 
the ‘‘ fish,” used in hoisting the anchor. 
It swings from the foremast by its point- 
ed iron ‘‘ goose-neck.” ‘' Fishes” also 
are the splinters used to bandage a dam- 
aged spar. 

Above us towers the tall foremast. 
Each mast has its ‘‘head,” its ‘‘ foot” 
and its ‘‘step” (French sailors call the 
latter the claw—‘‘talon”). The part enter- 
ing the deck is the ‘‘ partners,” and the 
squared portion near the head is the 
‘*hounds.” The dog is elsewhere well 
represented in ship nomenclature. 
‘*Whelps” are cleats on the capstan ; the 
‘‘dog-shore ” is the last to be removed in 
launching a ship; a ‘‘ dog’s ear” is a fold 
in a sail; a ‘‘dog-vane,” one of feathers 
or of light bunting; a ‘‘ dog-stopper” is 
put on the cable before all, and a *‘dog- 
sleep” is a short nap in rough weather. 

That flat block on top of the lower 
mast is the ‘‘eap.” Nautical wits have 
played on it to their hearts’ content. 
Perhaps many an airing on this elevated 
perch has thus been avenged. Gallic 
mariners call it ‘‘ little cabbage ” (chou- 
quet), Italians ‘‘Moor’s head” (testa di 
Moro); Portuguese bestow on it the title 
of ‘‘magpie” (pega), and Teutonic mar- 
iners contemptuously name it ‘‘ass’s 
head ” (ezelshoofd, zselshaupt). Away 
at the extremity of the royal mast is the 
‘*truck,” also called the ‘* acorn” and 
the ‘‘mast-apple” (pommé du mit). 
Yonder broad platform, to which we 
will now ascend, is the ‘‘top,” whose 
names in various tongues trace its his- 
tory. It is the ‘‘ basket” (coffa) in 
Italian, was called the ‘‘ carchesium ” 
(cup) in Roman ships, and is the ‘‘ hune” 
(hung) in modern French—a basket or 
cup hung at the masthead to sustain the 
slingers and bowmen. The soft pieces 
of wood on which lie the shrouds and 
stays are called ‘ bolsters” in our ships, 
and ‘‘ pillows” (almohadas) in Spanish 
vessels. 

What a maze of rigging greets the 
eye as we ascend! How tall the pyra- 
mid of loosened sails! How broad the 
spreading yards! We shall mount by 
the broad ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder” and_ the 
‘‘ shrouds,” which envelop the masthead 
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like a winding-sheet. French sailors 
name them ‘‘head-bands” (haubans), 
and Germans ‘‘sides” (wanten). Their 
lower ends envelop oddly-shaped blocks 
grinning like death’s-heads, and named 
‘*dead-eyes” (formerly, ‘‘dead men’s 
eyes”), ‘‘death’s-heads” (doodshoofd), 
‘‘young woman” (jungfer) whom the 
shroud embraces, ‘‘ ram’s head” (cap de 
mouton), or ‘‘ blind face ” (bigota cieca). 
They are secured to others in the chan- 
nels (chain wales) by meansof the ‘‘lan- 
iards,” ‘‘ lanyards ” or ‘‘ runners” (corri- 
dori), also called ‘‘purchase-ropes” (talje- 
reepen). We ascend by means of the 
‘* yatlines,” or ‘‘ woven lines, ” according 
to German tars (webeleinen). 

The yards are secured to the masts by 
the ‘‘ parrel” or ‘“‘apparel.” Abaft each 
mast is a ‘‘ gaff” or fork (German “ gaf- 
fel), called in French a ‘“‘ horn” (corne). 
It travels on its own mast by its ‘‘ jaws,” 
‘““claws” (gaffelklaue), or ‘‘mouth” 
(boca de cangreja), confined to it by its 
parrel with its ‘‘ parrel-apples ” (pommes 
de racage), and provided with its ‘‘sad- 
dle.” 

The broad lower sails are our ‘‘courses,” 
since under them the ship runs. They 
were humorously named “‘fig-eaters ” 
(becfigue, pacfi) in the old French and 
Italian marines, and are still called 
‘*pnapahigos” inSpanish. The next sail 
above, the foretopsail, is disparagingly 
named the “big ugly sail” (velacho, 
velaccio) by Spanish and Italian marin- 
ers, and is also called “ parrot” (paro- 
chetto) by the latter, who call the 
topgallantsails (originally the gallant- 
topsails) the “‘ fig-eaters ” (pappa-ficco). 
Gallic tars named the latter sails the 
‘‘parrots ” (perroquets), while Spanish 
sailors named them after some sweet- 
heart, the ‘‘ jeannettes ” (juanetes). The 
light upper sail, the ‘‘ royal,” so-called 
from having first been carried on the 
royal ship, the ‘‘Great Harry,” was, in 
the plural, ‘royal parrots ” (perroquets 
royaux), but these are now, in French 
ships, called by a name expressive of the 
contempt felt for them (cacatois). 

This iron thimble, with its projecting 
arms for the royal shrouds, is the ‘‘ jack.” 
This word is generally employed in a de- 


preciatory sense on board ship. The 
‘‘jack” is a secondary flag, the ‘ jack- 


staff” a short, stubby one; ‘‘ jack tar,” a 
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jocular name for a sailor. Other words, 
such as ‘‘jack- block,” ‘‘ jack- knife,” 
‘‘jack-stay,” ete., are used in the same 
way. We shall come across other similar 
words of depreciation in our journey. 

The light and airy sails set above the 
royals have always received fanciful 
names. Our sailors call them ‘‘ moon- 
sails,” ‘‘moon-rakers,” ‘‘sky - sails,” 
““sky-scrapers,” ‘‘star-gazers” and ‘‘jolly- 
jumpers,” while they receive in German 
ships the poetical name of ‘‘ cloud-sails” 
(wolkensegeln), and in French ships that 
of ‘‘ butterfly wings” (ailes de papillon). 

On either side extend the real wings 
of the ship—the ‘‘studding sails” or 
“steering sails” (Mr. Clark Russell to 
the contrary notwithstanding). They 
are called ‘‘wings” (alas) by Spanish 
sailors, ‘‘cutters” (cutelos) by Portuguese, 
and ‘‘border sails” (leesegeln) by Ger- 
mans. The huge lower sail, that ex- 
tends far from the ship’s side on its 
swinging boom, is appropriately named 
the ‘‘ creeper” (rastrera) by Spanish mari- 
ners, and the ‘‘sea-sweeper ” (scopamare) 
by Italians. Sailors of the latter nation 
refer to the idea of cutting the wind in 
their names for the upper studding sails 
of ‘‘little knives” (coltellacci, coltel- 
lacini). Frenchmen call them “ bon- 
nets” (bonnettes), a name applied by 
our mariners to extra breadths laced to 
the foot of a sail. A further addition 
to the bonnet is called a ‘‘ drabbler.” 
Sometimes pieces were added to a square 
sail to fill up the space between it and 
the yard below. Our sailors called such 
pieces ‘‘save-alls;” the Italian names 
them ‘‘ mangia-vento” (wind-eater). 

There is perhaps a trade mark or re- 
ference to a garment in the name given 
by our sailors to the fore trysail—that of 
“* fore spencer,” and by Frenchmen ‘“‘la 
benjamine.” 

The fore-top bowline, leading from 
the ‘‘leech” of the topsail forward at 
an acute angle, is dubbed ‘‘lean man” 
(magermann)'in German ships. The miz- 
zentop bowlines get the curious name of 
‘* five days” (cinque giorni) in Italian, 
while German merchantmen designate 
them by a name not fitted for ears 
polite. 

The staysails come in for a great 
share of nick-names. The main stay- 
sail is sometimes called the ‘‘ coal sail” 
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(carboniera) in Italian vessels, and a like 
name (carbonera) is given to the mizzen- 
topmast staysail in Spanish ships, where 
the main staysail is called the ‘‘ cod- 
fish” (bacalao). These two names indi- 
cate that this sail was first hoisted in 
colliers or fishing vessels. The name of 
‘*decksweeper ”(deckschwabber) given to 
it by German sailors is an expressive 
one, and if you will stand to leeward 
while this sail is set, you will acknowl- 
edge it to be appropriate. French sailors 
probably had excellent reasons for call- 
ing it “lousy sail” (la pouilleuse). It 
stows so near the deck that-it readily 
becomes a loafing place for indolent 
sailors. The next sail above it, the 
middle staysail, is aptly termed the 
‘‘ flyer” (flieger) or the ‘‘ bastard” (bas- 
tardo). 

As we pass aft, note the light timbers 
that support the top-rail, and the longer 
ones that sustain the cool awning. The 
former are called ‘‘ candlesticks” (can- 
delieri) and the latter ‘‘macaroni”’ in 
Italian ships. The long, curved iron 
stanchions by which the boats are sus- 
pended are called in our ships ‘* davits ” 
(?7Davids, or Roman davus, a slave). 

Around the huge mainmast is an odd 
curved rail, with a great array of blocks 
and pins. This bears the peculiar name 
of ‘‘fife rail,” and the blocks are called 
‘*ninepin blocks” in old works on sea- 
manship, and have the name of ‘‘mus- 
tard pots” (mostaard-pot) in Dutch ships. 

Between the aftermasts is the ‘‘ quar- 
ter-deck,” sacred to official presence, and 
whose name recalls the days when the 
huge ships were cut up by numerous 
partial decks. The ‘‘half-deck” under 
it is another reminiscence of the same 
period. 

None of the spars or sails on the 
mainmast bear any peculiar titles dif- 
fering from those on the foremast. 
This distinction is reserved for the after- 
mast—the mizzen. Its name traces its 
history. Itis the ‘‘ mezzania,” or ‘‘ mezza 
nave” (amidships), the mast that stood 
in the middle, carried aft by change in 
sail rig, just as the French bestow the 
old Greek name for the largest sail, arte- 
mon, on the fore (l’artimon). 

The lower yard on the mizzen is sail- 
less in modern ships, and therefore re- 
ceives contemptuous nick-names. The 
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German name for the mast is ‘‘ cross- 
mast” (kreuz-mast), and we call this 
yard the ‘‘eross jack” (crojeck) yard. 
“Jack” is a depreciatory term, as we 
have seen. It is in French literally the 
‘dry yard” (vergue séche), and Spanish 
and German sailors call it by the same 
name (verga seca, trockene-raa), the 
latter also giving it the name of ‘‘ba 
gien-raa,” nun’s yard, 7. e., dry and 
sailless. The mizzen topsail is the ‘‘im- 
petuous parrot” (perroquet de fougue) 
in French ships, and the topgallant sail 
the she-parrot (perruche), or the ‘‘ little 
parrot” (periquito) in Spanish vessels. 
The Italians contemptuously call it the 
‘‘caccaro,” or flatter it by the name of 
‘beautiful sight” (belvedere). This 
idea of it being the last ‘‘ coigne of van 
tage” on the ship’s leaving port, has 
perhaps given it its Teutonic name of 
‘“Gretchen on the dock” (Gretchen am 
deich, Grietje am dijk). The mizzen 
topsail is degraded in German and kin- 
dred tongues by the opprobrious title of 
‘‘ape” (aap, affe). ‘‘ Ape,” or ‘‘mon 
key” is a contemptuous term on board 
ship. Such terms as ‘‘ monkey-boat,” 
‘monkey - block,” ‘‘monkey - jacket,” 
‘*monkey-yard,” and the like, are thus 
applied, and the liquor surreptitiously 
obtained by ‘‘ bleeding the monkey” 
(tapping the liquor can) is often procured 
through the medium of a ‘‘ monkey- 
pump” — 7. e., a straw and _ suction. 
This sail is called ‘‘soldier-killer” in 
Spanish (mata-soldado) some luckless 
landsman in ranks having doubtless felt 
the force of its blow. 

The mizzen-topmast staysail is named 
by the same mariners, ‘ xitre” (not in 
the count), and was probably an extra 
sail, not furnished by the owner. 

Finally we have that broad four-sided 
sail set on a gaff abaft the mizzen-mast. 
It is the ‘‘ spanker,” although it is never 
set in a fair ‘‘spanking ” breeze. Addi- 
tional breadths, sometimes added to it, 
were known to the English mariners 
under the name of ‘‘ringtail,” and to 
the Frenchman by tbe expressive title of 
diaper (paille-en-cul). The ‘‘ driver,” for- 
merly set over the stern of the ship, was 
called by Italians the ‘‘stern beater” 
(batticulo), and received the name of 
bread-winner (brodgewinner) from’ Ger- 
man seamen. 
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This rounded after portion of the 
deck is the ‘‘ poop,” a name of great 
antiquity. It is the ‘‘ hut” (hiitte) in 
German, and the “little tent” (toldilla) 
in Spanish ships. 


The stern, or the ** haunches” of the 
ship are called ‘‘buttocks” by our 
builders, and ‘‘hanches” by French- 
men. A square stern is a ‘ mirror” 


(spiegel) in German phraseology. 
The projecting ‘* quarter-galleries ” of 
our old ships were known by the curious 


titles of ‘‘ bottles” (bouteilles), *‘ gar- 
dens ” (jardines), ‘‘ love’s gardens” (jar- 
dines d'amour), and ‘‘ saddle-bags ” (al 


forgas) to various mariners. 

Those small hut-like structures just 
forward of the mast, which contain the 
compasses, the seaman’s trusty friends, 
are called by French, English and 
Italian mariners, ‘‘ binnacles” (Latin, 
habitaculum—a small house), or ** little 
houses’; while Germans name them 
‘‘night houses” (nacht-hauser), as they 


are illuminated at night. Reverent 
Italian sailors formerly called them 
‘‘chiesuole” (little churches). Should 


the compass want a needle, or *‘ lover” 
(Fr. aimant) it is a ‘* dumb compass,” or 
a ‘‘fox”’ (renard). 

Far above us the ‘‘ windsails ” extend 
their canvas arms to catch the faintest 


breeze, and convey it below decks. 
Hence the German names of ‘ cooling- 


? 


sails” (kuhlsegeln), and wind-bags ” 
(wind-beuteln) are exceedingly appropri- 
ate. Frenchmen call them ‘‘ funnels,” 
(funils), and Spanish and Portuguese 
name them “‘ sleeves (mangueras). 
Come below decks, descending with 
me arm in arm the broad ‘‘ companion 
ladder.” Proceeding forward along the 
‘*main deck,” note the apertures in the 
sides by which the water finds its way 
overboard. These are the ‘‘scuppers,” 
to which the German sailors give the 
name of ‘‘ spew-holes” (speigaten). The 
curved seam at the boundary of the 
deck-plank is called the ‘‘devil,” and 
here is the origin of the phrase: ** The 
devil to pay and no pitch hot.” On this 
deck we see the cooking-range, called 
here the ‘‘ galley.” It is, in many ships, 
on the upper deck, in a ‘‘ cuddy-house” 
or ‘‘caboose.” The huge boilers are 
named the ‘‘coppers,” and the shining 
copper pipe is ‘‘ Charley Noble.’ Yonder 
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‘ doctor,’ or slander 
thief ” 


is the cook, yelept 


ously named “slush (schmier 


dieb). He is the originator of the fa 
mous *‘ galley yarns,” when they do not 


arrive by the mythical ‘‘ galley-packet.” 
His very dishes are peculiarly named. 
He will give you for *‘ bub and grub” 
a dish of made of bread or 
powdered sea biscuit, or ‘‘ lobscouse,”’ 


having meatin it, with “bully ” (“‘bou 


** secouse ” 


illi”) soup and ‘‘salmagundi,” and a 
dessert of ‘‘ duff” (bread pudding) or 


‘* plum-duff,” or perhaps a ‘‘ dough-boy, 
orharddumpling. Youmay washitdown 
with ** flip,” ‘* or other ‘‘ fogram”’ 
(poor liquor), or, if you are temper 
ate, he will give you ‘‘ geo-graffy ” (water 
in which toasted bread has been soaked), 
‘‘fu-fu ” (molasses and barley) or ‘‘ skilly 
gallee” (oatmeal and water), ‘‘ congee ” 
(rice gruel), ‘‘ burgoo” (oatmeal, salt, 
butter and sugar) and ‘‘skilly” (oat- 
meal broth), with unlimited ‘‘ salt horse” 
and *‘ pork and beans.” 

Those upright iron posts near the fore- 
mast are the “bits,” placed in the 
mouth of the ship to restrain her im 
petuous plunges at anchor. Just for- 


grog, * 


ward of them, and close in the ‘‘eyes’ 
of the ship, is the ‘‘manger;” whose 
only horses are the ‘* jackasses ”—oakum 


stutfed bags placed in the hawse-holes in 
port. This is the ‘*‘ water bowl” (wasser 
back) in German. 

Going down another deck, we are on 
the ‘‘orlop” or ‘ overloop” (Dutch), 
probably at first a mere platform in the 
hold. Yonder narrow and dark room 
in the very eyes of the ship is the ‘‘ fore- 
peak.” It isappropriately named “hell” 
in German and Dutch, and the passage 
leading to it is ‘‘hell-gate” (hédllegat), 
while Frenchmen eall it the “lion’s 
pit” (fosse aux lions). In our men-of 
war, the custodian of the spare stores, 
who burrows here in his waking hours, 
is called the ‘‘ yeoman.” From _ here 
the water. finds its way aft to the 
**pump-well ” by long narrow passages 
called ‘‘limbers,” evidently from the 
Norwegian name of ‘*‘ lemme-gater” (rat- 
holes). French sailors call them 
passages” (anguilléres), and German 
mariners give them the curious name 
of ‘‘ nostril passages ” (niister lécher). 

In the after part of the ship, in men- 
of-war, is the or powder- 


‘* ee] 


** magazine ” 
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room. European mariners call it ‘‘Saint 
Barbara” (Sainte Barbe), that saint be- 
ing the protector of gunners. The 
‘gun-room ” or ‘‘ward-room” no longer 
contains any guns, the name being a 
relic of three-decker ships. Some nau- 
tical satirist has bestowed upon the 
‘“ steerage’ the name of church (kirche). 
The ‘‘cock-pit” recalls days when 
‘feathered bipeds”’ strove for the mas- 
tery, to amuse their masters. It is a 
curious anomaly that the narrowing 
part of the ship aft should be called the 
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‘‘after- peak,” since the “peak” or 
‘“ beak ” is in the bow. 

We have now finished our survey of 
the ship. There are many curious 
names, phrases and expressions to which 
attention has not been called. Some of 
these are very expressive terms, and 
many sayings that have become a part 
of our mother tongue were borrowed 
from the language of the sea. But 
these must wait, for the ‘‘ blue peter” is 
up, the pilot aboard, and the anchor 
atrip, and we must hie us to the shore. 
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The happy children 
Frolic from dawn to eve in merry bands, 


Building their houses, that so soon must perish, 
And gaining health along the shining sands. 


Down by the sea 


Young men and maidens 
Whisper of love beneath the summer skies, 
And write sweet thoughts upon the shell-strewn beaches, 
That soon are washed away before their eves. 


Down by the sea 


The well-pleased parents 
Enjoy their ease—their fate in life is found 
And watch with pride their happy sons and daughters 
Taking their turn in life’s alluring round. 


Down by the sea 


The new-made widow 
Weeps as she listens to the ocean’s roar, 
Kor to her ears it bears the ceaseless burden, 
Your love has gone from you forevermore. 


Down by the sea 


The old and feeble 
With tranquil spirit muse upon the past, 
And as the light dies out across the waters, 
They talk of that bright land where day shall last. 


Down by the sea 


The mighty ocean 
Fills every human heart with wondering awe, 
Whether it smiles in calm or raves in tempest, 
Speaking to all of Him whose word is law. 


Lida C. Tullock. 
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CONTAINING THE AMERICAN PULPIT, THE 


THE 


Bishop Simpson. 


IN 
some 


1811, Cadiz, Ohio, was a village of 
importance. A blacksmith shop and 
a few scattering houses marked the site in 
1800, but during the eleven years following 
it drew considerable trade from surround- 
ing territory, and entered on a more rapid 
erowth. Its first settlers were mostly from 
Pennsylvania, of Dutch descent, with a few 
who traced their ancestry to Ireland or Scot- 
land. It is situated on probably the highest 
point of land in Eastern Ohio, a promontory 
forming part of a chain of hills that stretch 
away to the sweeping Ohio River on the 
south. Once a day, the old stage-coach, 
going both east and west, lumbered by. In 
this little village, June 20th, 1811, Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson was born. His father, James 
Simpson, was a Dublin Irishman, and came 
to America with a brother, familiarly known 
through life as ‘‘ Uncle Matthew,” in 1793. 
The Bishop’s mother’s maiden name was 


Sarah Tingley. She was a wonderful wom- 
an, if we may believe what loving friends 


say of her to-day; a model for a pioneer’s 
wife. The strength of character exhibited 
by her son is said to have been an inherit- 
ance from her. She was of New England 
nativity, her father and grandfather having 
been soldiers in the Revolutionary War. A{ft- 
er a life of hard struggle she retained up to her 
last moments her mental vitality. She died 
in 1866 at the home of her son, the Bishop, 
in Philadelphia, at the age of 81 years. 
Young Simpson’s parents settled in the 
central part of the village, in a two-story log 
cabin, the appearance of which is now for 
gotten by the oldest inhabitant, as it was torn 
down in 1820, nine years after the Bishop's 
birth. While Matthew was quite small, his 
parents removed to Pittsburgh, Pa., where, 
after the birth of two daughters, a few years 
later, the father sickened and died. The 
widow returned to Cadiz, most of her rela- 
tions and friends residing there. Mrs. Car- 
nahan, a niece of Mrs. Simpson’s, says that 
she has a distinct recollection of hearing her 
aunt say, that during those days of suffering 
and trial, little Matthew was necessarily de- 
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prived much of his mother’s care. He seem 
ed to be’ continually falling down stairs and 
injuring his head in various places. 
alarm about him was extreme. She some 
times was tempted to think it would be bet 
ter were he taken from her, as he surely 
would be idiotic, should he live through all 
his accidents. 

Fortunately ‘*‘ Uncle Matthew ” assumed 
the care of the little family. Hewasa strict 
disciplinarian, stern in disposition, always 1 
quiring obedience of his requests, yet never 
inflicting severe punishment except when re 
buke availed not. He was a school-master, 
nay, more, he was an ‘‘ Irish school-master.” 
Perhaps youremember the conversation bx 
tween Nicholas Nickleby and honest John 
Brodie, the English yoeman, after Nicholas 
had had his bout with ‘‘Squeers,”’ and where 
John in his broad English burst into such an 
ecstatic shout that his horse shied at it 
‘‘Beatten the school-measther! who ever 
heard 0’ the loike o’ that noo!” If so, you 
will readily understand that an Irish school 
master in those days could administer a sound 
thrashing deserved or undeserved. The 
mother never interfered with her brother-in 
law’s discipline, though at all times full of 
love for her children. Uncle Matthew was 
very proud of the abilities of his nephew; 
words of praise of his many excellent quali 
ties fell from his lips while the future bishop 
was yeta small boy. Two sisters were taught 
by his side. It might be well here to say 
that they both grew to womanhood and were 
married, Esther to George McCullough, and 
Elizabeth to Curtis Schoals, who was also a 
school-teacher. Esther lived to a good old 
age, dying in Denver, Colorado. Elizabeth, 
with her husband and two children, have 
been for years past sleeping in the old ceme 
tery at Cadiz. 

Coupled with the fact of being a school 
master, Uncle Matthew was by trade what in 
those earlier days was called a reed-maker, 
and in the winter season he spent his spare 
time in making weaver’s reeds, thereby earn- 
ing support for his protegés. Young Simp- 
son soon helped his uncle in this work, and 
became an adept in the art. In the summer 
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time the little academy was open for the re- 
ception of students, Matthew studying with 
his uncle all the time, and after a few years 
he took some of the classes, and taught suc- 
cessfully. John A. McConnell, who was a 
pupil in the school during the term of 1825 
says: ‘‘It was a long, low, one-story frame 
building, that stood north and not far from 
where the Presbyterian Church is now stand- 
ing. I remember distinctly that the junior 
Simpson occasionally assisted his uncle in 
teaching the various classes.” 

The study of languages, which he was re- 
markably successful in mastering, proved 
Simpson’s greatest delight. At the age of 
eight years he could read and translate Greek, 
Latin and German, and a few years after- 
ward could express his thoughts in eleven 
different tongues. So eager was he to ac- 
quire knowledge, that he neglected the proper 
steps to attain a manly physique, and became 
extremely round-shouldered from his habit of 
stooping over in studying. His friends feared 
that he might injure his lungs and die of 
early consumption. A primitive chair-rest 
was constructed for him, but came too late 
to remedy the evil already accomplished,and 
he remained very much stooped throughout 
the rest of his life. Dr. McBean, a rising 
young Scotch physician, who resided in a 
part of the town called Gimlet Hill, and 
which still bears the name, was Simpson’s 
tutor in languages. 

Simpson was not at that time at all pre- 
possessing in appearance; he was tall, he 
had extremely angular features, a reddish 
freckled face and very red hair. No out- 
ward appearance indicated future greatness. 
He was of a retiring, diffident disposition, 
more fond of books than of society; and in 
going to and from his recitations, having to 
pass quite through the village, he invariably 
chose the path least traveled. 

The college of note in 1827 nearest to 
Cadiz was at Meadville, Pa., and young 
Simpson, resolving to enter it, trudged the 
whole distance thither afoot, probably two 
hundred miles. With a few books in hand, 
and some scanty clothing, wrapped in a 
bundle, over his shoulder, he read theology 
as he walked to his alma mater. The school 
was then known as Madison College, after- 
wards as Allegheny College. Simpson ad- 
vanced so rapidly in his studies that in two 
years from the date of his entering he was 
installed as a tutor. He remained there un- 
til 1838, when he severed his connection and 
came back to Cadiz to study and practice 
medicine. 

In November of that year occurred the 
wonderful shower of falling stars chronicled 
in history. Dr. John Scott, recently de- 
ceased, a neighbor of Simpson at the time of 
the event, says that Simpson awoke all the 


sleepers in the vicinity to look at the magni- 
ficent sight, and astonished them all with 
his wonderfully eloquent and admiring ex- 
clamations. An old gentleman present, 
named Virden Waller, took a somewhat pro- 
saic view of the occasion. Mr. Waller was 
more commonly known as ‘‘ Daddy,” and 
held high repute as a Methodist class-leader. 
Being awakened by the young doctor, and 
after a few moments’ thought, gathering the 
idea that the star-shower portended the de- 
struction of the earth, yet feeling an anxiety 
to have the inner man well satisfied before 
the final event, ‘‘ Daddy ” was heard to ex- 
claim: ‘* Well, let ’s kill a chicken and have 
one good meal before the end comes!” 

Perhaps the most interesting point in 
Simpson’s career was the sudden change he 
made from the curing of bodily ills to saving 
souls. His uncle in his teachings had _ al- 
ways had the ministry in view for his 
nephew; in fact, had often urged on him 
this desire of his heart, but as often had 
young Simpson argued his inability to be- 
come a public speaker. At school his great- 
est drawback was in regard to public speak- 
ing. In after life, answering the question 
put to him by a fellow-minister: ‘‘ How dic 
you gain your power as an orator ?” he said: 
‘* It cost me unspeakable effort to bring my- 
self to attempt speaking, and I was invari- 
xbly mortified at my failures. At length, 
having felt called to the ministry, I sought 
to forget myself so far as possible, and, 
abandoning all thoughts of oratory, to give 
myself absolutely to the task of saying things 
so that. people could readily understand 
them. Then followed an increasing effort 
to impress the truth upon them, and by that 
means I have gained whatever power I pos- 
sess as a public speaker.” 

The turning point referred to was reached 
in 1833. The Methodist charge at Cadiz 
was a part of a very large circuit—probably 
forty miles in diameter. The date arrived 
for a quarterly meeting, and the pulpit was 
to have been filled by the presiding elder, 
but late on Saturday evening it was learned 
he could not be there. Uncle Matthew at 
once went to Dr. Simpson and importuned 
him to prepare a sermon for the occasion, re- 
lating to him the circumstances, and stating 
that it would not do to disappoint the peo- 
ple. As he had learned to obey his old 
uncle, he finally consented to fulfil the duties 
of pastor next day. Sunday morning it was 
heralded from house to house that young Dr. 
Simpson would preach, and at the appointed 
hour the little church was filled to its utmost 
capacity with people eager to hear his maiden 
effort; some believing, no doubt, that it 
would prove a failure. 

Tremblingly the text was read, and the 
sermon begun, but as the morning sunshine 
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scatters clouds, so the unknown power took 
possession of the speaker, and he became as 
one inspired. The effect of the sermon was 
electric. Few people now living heard that 
discourse, but those who remain remember it 
as wonderful. Himself astonished at the 
development of his gift, and being already 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the Christian 
faith, Dr. Simpson there and then deter- 
mined, with God’s help, to make preaching 
his life’s work. In a year afterward the con- 
ference, known as the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, granted him license to preach, and 
gave him a circuit. His next sermon after 
his first effort was at New Athens, a small 
town in the south-eastern part of the county. 
His election to the bishopric followed in 
nineteen years afterward, in the same class 
with Scott, Baker and Ames. In the mean- 


time he had been President of Asbury Uni- 
versity at Greencastle, Ind., from 1839 to 
1848; he had also filled with honor the edi- 
torship of The Western Christian Advocate. 
The church in which this first discourse was 
is still standing. 


delivered Its dimensions 





were probably 20 x 30 feet, the audience room 
answering both for Sunday-school and church 
services. The outside now presents a dilapi- 
dated appearance. The sketch very recently 
taken of it by our artist shows a side and 
back view. The front is now largely hidden 
by the dense foliage of trees and the latticed 
work of a veranda, the house having been for 
years past used as a dwelling. 

As a pulpit orator Bishop Simpson took 
without question the first place in the ranks 
of the preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A professor of elocution once went 
to hear him, with a view to technical study. 
Being afterward asked how he liked _the 
bishop's elocution, he replied: ‘‘ Elocution! 
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I never thought of it. I was so enraptured 
it slipped my mind. What does he need of 
elocution?” On great occasions whole audi 
ences have become so excited by the eloquence 
of the man as to rise to their feet and gather 
close around him while he opened to their 
minds the great and marvelous mysteries of 
eternity. Itseemed asif his powers of speech 
were supernatural. Forgetful of everything, 
save the truth of the Gospel and its mission 
of salvation, he seemed inspired. 

An incident showing his gifts is related by 
his uncle. Late one Saturday night he ar 
rived at a town in the mountainous regions of 
Pennsylvania, where he was a total stranger. 
The next morning he made his way to the 
Methodist Church, and accosted the pastor, 
telling him he was a brother in the ministry. 
Simpson being extremely awkward and plain 
in appearance, the pastor was half inclined 
to omit the courtesy due a brother preacher, 
of asking him to deliver the sermon. If he 
inquired of the bishop as to his name, he 
must have failed to catch it, for he certainly 
had no idea to whom he was speaking. His 
request for the stran 
ger to preach was 
therefore expressed in 
the most formal and 
constrained manner. 
The stranger readily 
agreed to fill the pul 
pit, and the pastor's 
chagrin was evident, 
as he resigned himself 
to his fate. The bishop 
preached one of his 
powerful sermons, and 
everybody in the au 
dience whispered to 
his neighbor, ‘‘ Who 
is he?” Before he had 
taken his seat, the pas 
tor had him by the 


hand. ‘* What did 
you say your name 
was ?” * Simpson.” 
‘+ What ! Not the 


bishop?” ‘*That is what they call me.” 
The minister instantly sprang to his feet and 
shouted, ‘‘ You have just had the privilege 
of listening to Bishop Simpson. Let ussing, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow !’” 
Asan author, Bishop Simpson will not be 
forgotten.’ His ‘Yale Lectures on Preach 
ing” and his ‘‘Cyclopedia of Methodism” 
will long remain as standard authorities, re 
markable for breadth of Christian thought 
and insight. In his death the Church and the 
world lost a man who was able 1n this life te 
lift the veil that obscures the vision of the 
future world, and to reveal its treasures to 
his fellowmen. He lives in the heart of his 
chosen Church. Will M. Me Connell, 
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September Health Suggestions. 
BY A PHYSICIAN OF EXPERIENCE. 


We have had an unusually hot season. 
From west to east, waves of torrid heat have 
swept over mountain, vale and meadow, until 
all nature, animate and inanimate, is fain to 
sink beneath continued strain. We, in tem- 
perate zones, do not know how to meet such 
weather. Neither by nature nor habit are 
we ready to encounter it, axd what would 
be considered comfortable by natives of 
tropical countries, is regarded here as almost 
unbearable. Our food, our clothing, our act- 
ive ways, all need revision in the light that 
falls so fiercely from a vertical sun; and 
without such change, ill effects soon show 
themselves. 

Among earliest symptoms of approaching 
heat, prostration comes—morning languor 
and loss of appetite. There is a sense of 
dull heaviness about the head, not far short 
of pain; of fatigue in legs, that is worse 
upon first rising, and of being in general ill- 
at-ease upon awaking, that tells of over- 
strain from heat. 

After a cool bath and leisurely toilette, 
the head clears up, but there is a white coat 
upon the tongue, little appetite for break- 
fast, and a tendency to looseness of the 
bowels. 

Now comes need for utmost care. Early 
breakfast, say from seven to eight o’clock, 
should consist of toast, an egg, a little salt- 
fish and acup of tea or weak coffee; nothing 
more. Uncooked fruit and milk should each 
be avoided as having a tendency to affect 
the bowels. Indeed, milk is unfit for food 
during a heated term, as lactic acid, its fer- 
ment, is developed with great rapidity when 
it is warm, and decomposition has already 
begun by the time it is delivered at our 
doors. Nor does subsequent chilling prevent 
its progress. Only some anti-ferment can 
do this, and then the milk becomes unpal- 
atable. Better avoid it altogether, or, if 
necessary to take it, add a tablespoonful of 
lime-water or a teaspoonful of milk of mag- 
nesia to each tumblerful. The latter is port- 
able and gives no foreign taste to milk. 

Clothing should be carefully chosen. 
With athin suit of woolen, or wool and cot- 
ton next the skin, outer garments should be 
as light and porous as possible, and always 
of light colors, gray being preferable. It is 
far better to carry a light overcoat or have 
one handy, than to wear heavy-weight or 
dark garments, because a change may come 
suddenly. 

Any pain or laxity of bowels must be 
carefully noted, and immediate measures 


taken to regulate them, as a little careless- 
ness in that particular is pretty sure to lead 
to serious trouble. Usually a diet composed 
of broths and farinaceous food, avoiding all 
solids, fruits and vegetables, will rectify 
this difficulty in a day or two; but should it 
persist, no time ought to be lost in consult- 
ing a physician. 

A woolen band drawn moderately tight 
around the abdomen, and worn continuous- 
ly, will frequently prove beaeficial. 

Exercise care in drinking. Iced water is 
never safe, both because it chills nerve cen- 
tres, and because ice usually contains a large 
quantity of organic filth. Pure spring water, 
cooled in bottles, is best; and most of the 
carbonic acid waters in common use are ex- 
cellent. 

No stimulants of any kind should be 
taken. Always a virulent poison, alcohol 
gains added potency for ill when the system 
is relaxed by heat, and its bad effects are 
profoundly felt when the mercury is in or 
above the eighties. Every drop of alcohol 
imbibed is an added source of irritation to 
mucous surfaces already on edge, so to 
speak, and many a slight diarrhea has been 
made grave disease by the injudicious ad- 
ministration of brandy. Nothing can be 
more unphysiological or dangerous. Fluids 
should be used cautiously and sparingly; at 
the same time, enough must be taken to 
supply loss by rapid perspiration, but drink- 
ing is better done at meals than between 
them. 

The gaily-colored beverages that stand 
outside fruit stores in great bowls, and attract 
attention by tinkling of ice that floats upon 
their surface, are frequently compounds of 
tartaric acid, fruit essences (another name 
for butyric ether), and sugar. They are best 
let alone. 

No violent exercise is necessary or wise. 
An early walk down-town, that tones a 
business man up and makes him ready for 
work in cool weather, only increases his lan- 
guor and fatigue now. It is better to ride, 
and in every way avoid vital expenditure, 
when reconstruction of tissue is slow. It 
must be remembered that hard work, ex- 
haustive work, is by no means all muscular; 
it is a well-known fact that brain labor is far 
more tiresome and debilitating to the system 
than any toil of hands can be. All profes- 
sional and business men, therefore, should 
make as few hours as possible in their offices 
or counting-rooms, and leave them—ready or 
not—by three o’clock. 

When insomnia comes, and long nights of 
wakeful watching for sleep wear out the 
strongest man, it is often too late for relaxa- 
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tion to do more than postpone the end. Said 
a gentleman to me within a few days: ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, I have not had a week’s rest in eight 
years.”’ I looked at him in pity and replied: 
‘‘My dear sir, if you had a steam engine 
that had been worked in such a manner, 
would you wonder at its, breaking down ? 
How can you expect that your physical ma- 
chine, far more complicated than any made 
by man, and animated by a motive power of 
which we are absolutely ignorant, should go 
on in that way ?” 

If people would only keep in close view 
the fact that man was born to die, that decay 
is inevitable, perhaps they would take more 
care of their frail bodies and not systemati- 
cally overwork them, especially during heated 
terms, when recuperation is slow. 

Exposure to direct sunshine is always to 
be avoided. An umbrella is a convenient 
barrier, and if of light color, will fend off 
many rays that would otherwise reach an ex- 
posed brain. But it is better to remain 
quietly within doors during midday hours, 
and most professional work can be shifted 
readily to early morning or late afternoon. 

Sea bathing should be indulged in with 
caution when the sun is bright and hot. At 
a large majority of resorts, water tempera- 
ture is many degrees below normal heat of 
the human body, and where all parts except 
the head are subjected to a lessened heat, 
and that is exposed to the sun, there is dan- 
ger of cerebral congestion, which may stop 
at a splitting headache or go on to an attack 
of apoplexy. Bathing should be done early 
in the morning, after a cup of coffee, or just 
before bedtime, the latter preferably. 

An excellent tonic for this weather may 
be found in a little water that has stood a 
few minutes in a cup made from quassia 
wood, which may be purchased at any chem- 
ist’s for twenty-five cents. Its intense pure 
bitter is grateful and wholesome to all stom- 
achs, and is a far better appetizer than any 
cocktail ever made. 

Perhaps as effective a way of expending 
nervous force as can be devised, is reading 
on railway cars. The busy drive of Ameri- 
can life, wherein each minute has a definite 
value in coin, makes our business-men avar- 
icious of time, and of a hundred coming 
down town or into town of a morning, it is 
safe to say that seventy-five will be reading 
a newspaper. What with the jerky jar of 
the train, sudden stops and dusty atmosphere, 
the retina is kept in a constant oscillation to 
accommodate itself to rapidly varying con- 
ditions, and a nervous irratibility is set up in 
the brain that starts the day badly. It is 
better far to let one’s eyes rest quietly, 
focused upon some distant picture of green 
tree or cool meadow through a car window; 
or, if in town, to study human nature from 


some of the many leaves that a horse-car is 
continually turning in and out. 

Although most fruit is well ripened by 
September, there are still many kinds in the 
country that have not entirely thrown off 
their greenness, and in them lies peril for the 
little ones. There is something so cogent in 
appeal to youthful tastes about a half-ripe 
apple, that resistance is rarely dreamed of; 
and cholerine—a modified form of cholera 
appears, marked by intense bowel pain, sharp 
diarrhea and rapid prostration. The first 
thing to do is to clear out whatever may be 
left of the poison in the stomach by an emetic, 
and nothing is better than a teaspoonful of 
mustard stirred in half a tumbler of warm 
water, given in tablespoon doses every five 
minutes until free vomiting follows. Then 
stop pain. A physician would use a hypo- 
dermic dose of morphia; the next best remedy 
is equal parts of laudanum and essence of 
peppermint, ten dops of each for a child ten 
years old, increasing one drop for each year 
up to twenty-five (the full adult dose), re- 
peated every two hours until all pain is gone. 
Next morning or within seven hours, give a 
brisk purgative, and move away from the vi- 
cinity of those fruit trees. 

Few troubles are more annoying or more 
productive of serious difficulty, if not re- 
moved, than insectsin ears. Lying upon soft 
meadow grass, or sleeping upon a camp-bed 
of fragrant spruce, bugs of various denomi- 
nations seem possessed with a desire to in 
spect our auricles. Once inside, their frantic 
efforts to escape cause such agony that people 
have gone temporarily crazy withit. This 
may be instantly stopped by pouring the ear 
full of sweet oil, which suffocates the insect 
and he is easily removed later by a syringe 
and warm water. Avoid intruding pins, et 
cetera, into ears. Much harm may thus be 
done to their delicate mechanism and little 
to the cause of all the trouble. If oil is not 
readily accessible, use water, which is al- 
most as good. 

Ear-ache in any form may be quickly re 
lieved by filling the organ with chloroform 
vapor from an uncorked bottle, —vapor only, 
not the liquid; and mamma’s bag should al 
ways contain a small vial of it, as it is useful 
in many ways. Ten drops upon a lump of 
sugar is‘an excellent remedy for hiccough or 
ordinary nausea, and I have recalled to hfe 
more than one person pronounced dead from 
sunstroke, with a half-teaspoonful clear, 
poured down his throat. 

In September, most schools begin their fall 
terms and children must be home in time to 
commence their tasks. As a rule, in our 
Northern and Middle States, some of the 
very hottest weather comes in the first half of 
this month, and a week of confinement at 
books with mercury over ninety degrees is 
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enough to undo the benefit of a whole sum- 
mer’s outing. Better stay away until the 
15th, after which cooler weather is usually 
permanent. 

During this month, September, when rains 
come seldom and wells are low, additional 
care must be exercised about drinking water. 
It is typhoid fever month in many localities, 
and few theories are more universally admit- 
ted by scientists than that which gives cau- 
sation of this terrible disease to a specific 
germ that most frequently enters the human 
system in water. There is one certain pro- 
tective: drink only water that has been re- 
cently boiled, for the growth that originates 
typhoid is killed by even a lower degree of 
heat than 212 deg. Fahrenheit. Only last 
week, I was consulted by a gentleman and 
his wife, who were both poisoned at a well- 
known resort  <y drinking water which 
seemed brigut, sparkling and pure. Their 
symptoms were almost those of cholera, and 
a hasty examination of the water revealed 
nothing. Visiting the hotel, the cause was 
soon made clear. Half a dozen privy-vaults 
were within fifty feet of the well whence the 
supply of drinking water came, and free 
percolation through a loose sandy soil was 
going on. The hotel manager is getting 
water elsewhere now. The test by perman- 
ganate of potash, spoken of in the August 
AMERICAN, is quite competent to prove the 
character of such water as this. While I 
write, a still more startling instance of such 
contamination is reported by telegraph. 

Foot-gear is welk worthy of medical super- 
vision. For many years past, more than one 
generation, it has been fashionable for wom- 
en to wear the absurd and harmful inven- 
tions known as French heels, whereby their 
feet have been made suffering masters rather 
than useful servants, and a plentiful crop of 
bunions, corns and deformities has been 
created. These are happily almost gone, 
but their consequences remain; and the 
woman who can start off for a comfortable 
ten-mile mountain tramp is not to be found 
in every party. Even a short walk makes 
many lame, and aching, tender feet are very 
common. 

A few drops of extract of white-oak bark 
in the morning foot-bath, with a pinch of 
boracic acid, will go far to harden the feet, 
and bathing at bed-time with pure alcohol 
will quickly remove soreness. But shoes 
must be looked to. Corns and bunions 
come from friction and unequal pressure ; 
and it should be known that shoes loose 
enough to permit the foot to slide about in 
them are even more likely than tight ones to 
produce these troublesome growths. Shoes 
should fit exactly ; a desideratum more 
easily found when they are made after the 
anatomical pattern than any other way. 


They should be quite heavy. Very light 
boots are good enough to dance in, but for 
every other purpose, the soles should be 
thick enough to protect feet from small 
stones or accidental blows. Heavy shoes 
seem tiresome to walk in at first, but after a 
few days the feeling of comfort and security 
that comes with wearing them is so great 
that they are rarely given up. 

Wet feet are to be scrupulously guarded 
against. Few people are strong enough to 
avoid catching cold from such exposure, and 
when it is remembered that all the blood 
circulates through the feet every few min- 
utes, it is easy to see how readily chill comes 
if the extremities are wet and cold. Should 
they accidentally get so, however, it is best 
to keep rapidly moving until dry stockings 
and boots can be reached, when a hot foot- 
bath and brisk rubbing will usually restore 
equilibrium. 

It is surprising how certainly a cold may 
be broken up by a timely dose of quinine. 
When first symptoms make their appearance, 
when a little languor, slight hoarseness and 
ominous tightening of nasal membranes fol- 
low exposure to drafts or sudden chill by wet, 
five grains of this useful alkaloid are suffi- 
cient in many cases to end the trouble. But 
it must be done promptly. If the golden 
moment passes, nothing suffices to stop the 
weary sneezing, handkerchief using, rednose 
and woe-begone looking periods that certain- 
ly follow. <A pill in time. 

Speaking of colds, I have a theory that no 
one need ever have one unless he chooses. 
In other words, that it is quite possible so to 
train the skin, that wonderful organ that is 
generally looked upon as the paper wrapper 
to our human bundle, as to render it non- 
susceptible to sudden changes of temperature 
or atmospheric moisture, whence colds come. 

And as this is exactly the season to com- 
mence such a system of pellar education, as 
it has proved effective in many instances 
within my own knowledge, and as it is within 
“asy reach of every one to try, I write it here. 
The theory is that no skin that has been ex- 
posed freely for half an hour at the begin- 
ning of a day to a temperature lower than it 
will encounter through the day, will note 
small changes or be affected thereby. 

A cold is simply a nervous shock, received 
by the myriads of minute nerve terminals that 
bristle over the surface of the human body, 
transmitted to the centers and so back again 
to mucous membrane, the peculiar seat of 
this special irritation. Let us then so train 
these sensitive fibres that they will pass by, 
unnoticed, changes of atmospheric condition, 
and the matter is accomplished. 

It is done by taking a daily air bath, the 
entire naked body exposed for a few minutes 
to whatever temperature and dampness reigns 
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outside one’s house, by opening every win- 
dow and keeping in motion about the sleep- 
ing chamber directly after rising. If any 
part remains covered, that part remains sen- 
sitive—all must be bare. Beginning with five 
oreventwo minutes these warm mornings, the 
air bath should be gradually lengthened up to 
twenty or thirty, using gentle exercise all the 
time, and within two months the early hour 
will become a delightful one. Even as cold 
weather comes, there will be no suffering 
from lowering temperature. Entire freedom 
from colds is a boon well worth striving for. 
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Negro Education. 


Tue negro of the South is to be educated. 
That issettled. By private munificence, self- 
devotion and labor, or by public provision, 
the black man is destined in the near future 
to have as good opportunities for intellectual 
development and improvement as the white 
man. THe AMERICAN MaGazineE for July 
gave a very interesting account of the work 
of colored schools in the Southwest. There 
are others in almost every State, some older, 
larger and better established. Perhaps the 
most interesting of them just now is the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Collegiate Institute at 
Petersburg—interesting not because of its age 
or wealth or the number of its pupils, but be- 
cause it is entirely a State institution, estab- 
lished and supported by the legislature, and 
made a part of the system of public educa- 
tion of the State. And it is the first institu- 
tion of the kind in the South. 

In brief, one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars has been appropriated for its build- 
ings, which are now nearly completed, and 
twenty thousand dollars a year for its ex- 
penses. By provision of the law, six of the 
seven members of the Board of Visitors, who 
have the immediate management of it, are 
colored men, and the entire faculty must be 
of the same race. It has academic, normal 
and preparatory departments, besides holding 
a summer session of two months for the spe- 
cial instruction of the colored teachers of the 
State. The number of students in the regu- 
lar session of the year that closed in June 
was 150, and of student teachers in the sum- 
mer session 352. 

3ut it is not of the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute that I desire to write in 
this communication, but of what may be ex- 
ected of the negro in the way of improv- 
ing the opportunities afforded him, and of 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers 3 
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This air-bath is by no means intended to 
replace one with water, but may best pre 
cede it, and the protective value is enhanced 
by a gentle sponging afterward. If this 
training is successfully carried out, one feels 
warmer of a winter’s morning unclad than 
all the day following with clothing on. 

Care must be taken in case of an aged per 
son or one suffering from debilitating disease ; 
but the system has been practised here with 
excellent effect in early stages of consump 
tion, where a peculiar susceptibility to cold 
is common, 
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the future of the race. And I do not 
wish so much to give my own opinions and 
conclusions as those of President John Mer- 
cer Langston, LL.D., of the institution ] 
have mentioned. He is, with one excep- 
tion, the most distinguished colored man in 
the United States. Born a slave in Virginia, 
he was emancipated by his father and edu 
cated at Oberlin College, in Ohio, where he 
was graduated from the academic and theo 
logical departments. Hesubsequently studied 
law and practiced his profession successfully 
for many years. He isa strong writer and 
an eloquent orator. After the war he was 
identified with the management of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and was finally called to a 
professorship in Howard University, the na- 
tional college for young colored men at 
Washington. There he became dean of the 
faculty and acting president. He was several 
years a member of the Board of Health of the 
District of Columbia. His last public office 
was that of United States Minister to Hayti. 

President Langston says that the negroes 
are improving the advantages that have been 
given them very well. It is not true that 
while the colored race is quick to grasp the 
rudiments of the education given in the 
schools, it fails when an attempt is made to 
advance beyond a certain limited range. 
This impression has been caused by the false 
idea underlying the management of schools 
for colored youth. The idea has been that, 
on account of the negro’s intellectual in- 
feriority, he must be favored—less must be 
expected of him. Such a policy would pro 
duce inferior scholars in any school, white 
or black. Colored pupils are not told this, 
but they have felt it. The negro has 
even an aptitude for mathematics. This is 
a very encouraging view, but the experience 
which it represents should give it great 
weight. 


and 
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President Langston thinks that very few 
people appreciate how important an clement 
of our population the negro is, not in the 
South alone, where the blacks are concen- 
trated, but in the North. Before the war 
there were between 15,000 and 20,000 male 
negroes in Ohio alone, who were old enough 
to vote. The number has enormously in- 
creased since then, not only naturally, but 
much more largely by immigration from the 
South. This movement has been going on 
in all the Border States and in those farther 
north. The colored men constitute an im- 
portant part of the population of New York 
city. He explains this apparent anomaly in 
the face of the rapid increase of the negro 
population of the South between 1870 and 
1880, by saying that the negroes were never 
accurately counted before. It will not do, 
he says, to forget that the black shares with 
the white man the possession of this Western 
World. The colored race numbers now not 
less than 25,000,000 on this continent and 
the adjacent islands. In the West Indies, 
see how the negroes are concentrated in 
Cuba! In the English island of Jamaica the 
colored population predominates, possessing 
much of the wealth and a full share of intel- 
ligence and talent. 

In view of these considerations, the so- 
called ‘‘ negro-question”’ assumes even more 
importance than we are accustomed to ac- 
cord it. The black man is here to stay. He is 
bound to bear his share in the affairs of the 
country, and it is of vital consequence that 
he shall bear it well. Ler. 


Missionary Methods. 


Mr. Duncan’s remarkable experiences 
with the unpromising Indians of the North- 
west coast, and his wonderful success in civil- 
izing and Christianizing them, as related in 
the July number of the American MaGa- 
ZINE, seem most important to me, for the 
question they suggest whether a serious mis- 
take has not been made in the popular meth- 
ods of missionary work. 

The two distinctive features of his system, 
as I understand it, are the isolation of those 
whose condition he would improve, from con- 
stant contact with those who show little or 
no inclination to change their mode of life; 
and the dependance of the missionary for his 
support upon the people among whom he 
labors. 

The benefits of isolation are proved not 
only by what may be seen at Metlakahtla, but 
by the failure of other missionary effort where 
this principle has not been recognized. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries—and none are 
more patient and faithful—were laboring 
among the Indians near Victoria before 1857, 
and have never eeased from that day to this; 
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but while they have made many converts, 
and perhaps a majority of: the Indians who 
have come directly under their influence are 
nominally Christians, the material and social 
condition has not very much changed. To 
say that these Indians are not in a better con- 
dition than they were a third of a century 
ago would not be true, but they are more 
than a generation behind the people of Met- 
lakahtla. 

Another example may be found in Alaska. 
The Russian Greek Church missionaries con- 
verted the Indians at Sitka in 1808, and they 
are mostly Christians to this day. But they 
still live in the same dirty hovels, and unless 
American missionary effort bears better fruit 
among them than we have any reason to hope 
for, they will be in the same condition twenty- 
five years hence. Witness, too, the wonder- 
ful rapidity with which our own Plains In- 
dians are converted from savages to civilized 
men and women at the schools in Carlisle, 
Penn., and Hampton, Va., and how long it 
takes the missionary and teacher stationed 
with a tribe to make an impression. Is it not 
better to civilize one heathen man or woman 
at a time, thoroughly, as Mr. Duncan has 
done, or as they are doing at Carlisle and 
Hampton, than merely to rub the scurf of 
barbarism from a dozen ? 

The second peculiarity of Mr. Duncan’s 
methods is that he has done his work inde- 
pendently of missionary societies, and has 
either supported himself or been supported 
by those in whose behalf he labored. It 
is true that he went to the Northwest Coast 
under the auspices of the London Church 
Missionary Society, and for a number of 
years received a small salary from that organ- 
ization. But he has returned in money to the 
society more than it has ever paid him. And 
the amount he did receive was a very small 
factor in the success of his work. It istime, 
it seems to me, that the Christian world went 
back to first principles in this matter. 

When Christ sent forth His first mission- 
aries, the twelve Apostles, He charged them: 
‘¢ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass 
in your purses; nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet 
staves; for the workman is worthy of his 
meat.”? And He said tothe Seventy: ‘‘ Carry 
neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: and sa- 
lute no man by the way.” A Baptist friend 
told me the other day that his denomination 
send seven missionaries to the Congo coun- 
try this year. That is doing well. But I 
believe that Bishop Taylor, in less than two 
years, has planted no less than one hundred 
and seventy-six missionaries in Africa with- 
out the backing of any missionary society. 
He introduces his young men to the people 
they are to labor among, and then they look 
out for themselves. And they do it very suc- 
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cessfully. If a missionary cannot make 
enough impression to persuade those in 
whose behalf he labors to support him or al- 
low him to support himself, and to build a 
chapel and schoolhouse, the field is a barren 


one or he is not the right man for the 
place. 

These considerations seem to me worthy 
of careful consideration. 


Boston. A Layman. 
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A Valuable Foe. 

Not many years ago a Kentucky horse- 
driver found himself in a small town in Lump- 
kin county, Georgia. Having disposed of his 
stock, he celebrated the fact by going on a 
spree, and bantering nearly every man who 
would have anything to do with him, for a 
fight. He aspired to ‘‘run the town,” and 
being a huge, muscular fellow, seemed likely 
to succeed. 

No one wanted to accommodate him, 
though several intimated that, if nothing but 
a fight would do, ‘‘Old Hall” would be in 
town that afternoon and, as he was never 
known to refuse a banter, would doubtless 
respond to the driver’s pugilistic desires. 

Said one man: ‘Old Hall! He ’ll fight 
anything, from a circular saw to a blind 
preacher.” Another remarked: ‘‘ Why, Old 
Hall! He ’d raythur fight than wear his 
clothes.” 

Our driver avowed that if Old Hall did n’t 
show up, he would have him run down with 
dogs rather than lose the chance of whipping 
him. In the afternoon, sure enough, Old 
Hall appeared, and was pointed out to the 
swaggering Kentuckian as he stood at the 
bar of the principal saloon, ‘‘ taken’ a patch 
of Georgy red-eye,” as he phrased it. 

Old Hall was small, lean and Vicious look- 
ing. The large driver gazed down on him 
for a moment, and remarked : 

‘Ef that ’s yore bully Ill jest unbully him 
fer ye in about ten seconds.” 

Then, walking up, he slapped Old Hall on 
the shoulder, saying: 

‘* Es yore name Hall?” 

Old Hall—the impersonation of terrier- 
like pugnacity—glared up at him, and re- 
plied : 

‘* Yes, my name ’s Hall 

‘*Well, you ’ve got ter fight. Ef yore 
name’s Hall I °ll jest change hit to Baw] afore 
ye know whar ye air.” 

‘*You’re a liar!” was Old Hall’s prompt 
response, and at it they went, without fur- 
ther parley. 

To the surprise of every one, Hall after a 
severe tussle whipped the driver, who seemed 
much cast down and thoroughly cowed. 
Then the numerous men whom the latter had 
bantered, bristled up and wanted also to whip 


the bully. They found an unexpected ob- 
stacle in Hall, who interposed as follows: 

‘The fust man that teches this feller has 
got ter jump on the two on us. I’ve fout all 
over old Lumpkin, ’n Berrien, ’n Loundes 
Kyounties, fer more ’n twenty year, ’n thish 
yere is the fust man I ’ve ever made ter holler. 
He’s Old Hall’s friend. He’s done fer me 
what no other man has ever done, ’n ef ye 
think I’m a-goin’ ter stand by ’n see my 
reppertachun ruint by lettin’ him git whipped 
by every little fice dog in the settlement es 
wants to bounce him, ye don’t know Old 
Hall.” 


The driver was not further molested. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins. Their 
Wedding Day. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE. 


Mr. Hawkins he left the appintin’ of our 
weddin’ day to me, and I set it for a Sun- 
day. When you come ter think on ’t, there 
don’t seem ter be many days suitable for 
gittin’ married in. You see Monday ’s 
washin’ day, and Tuesday’s ironin’ day, and 
of course nobody would be married a Fri- 
day; and Saturday ’s bakin’ and cleanin’-up 
day, so there’s only Wednesday and Thurs- 
day left, and mother ’n me wanted that 
much time for extry odds and ends of work, 
and to ‘‘turn round” in, as you might say. 
So I set it a Sunday mornin’ before fust 
service. 

Now, to begin with, I must tell you that 
Mr. Hannibal Hawkins, the man I was goin’ 
ter marry, was what you ’d call odd, terrible 
odd, so that, although we’d been keepin’ 
comp’ny tergether for some time, and I’d 
had every chance ter git acquainted, yet I 
felt morilly certain that it would be a good 
while ’fore I’d know him all through. Not 
but what he was a likely man—wmore tew, 
for he was a church member in good and 
reg@’lar standin’, and he alwers had the name 
0’ bein’ a good husband to his fust wife, and 
a good pervider and all that; but, as I said, 
he was odd, 

Wall, he come over the Saturday mornin’ 
before the weddin’, so’s ter be ‘‘ on hand,” 
he said, and kinder dew for me and mother. 


*It is requested that no anecdotes be sent to the Portfolio which have ever appeared in print or are not known 


te be true. 
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We had n't no men folks in the house ’cept 
Caleb Jones, the hired help, and he wa’ n't 
much dependence at sech a time. 

It was "bout eight o’clock in the forenoon 
when Mr. Hawkins ‘rived, and an hour or 
tew later I got a letter from his daughter 
Car'line. It was marked private, and read 
thus: 

“Dear Miss Roppins * [Thats me, Ruth Ann Rob 
bins, ye know.]: ‘‘I write to caution you about Par. 
I feel awful “fraid the clo‘es he ‘s took with him to be 
married in aint right. All to once he was struck with 
one 0° his odd streaks, and insisted on packin’ his bag 
himself, a thing he never done afore in his life, and 
the Lord only knows what he ee into it; 1 don't. 
You must look him over real sharp ‘fore he goes in 
where the folks be. 

“I’m sorry Iean*t come to the weddin’, but I cut 
my bangs yesterday, and got ‘em so short that I look 
jest tew hijeous for anything. 1 ’ve cried myself most 
sick, 1’m so disapp‘inted, and Par says I'm silly ter 
stay away on account 0’ the bangs ;_ but I can’t — 
it; I°d ruther die than go and show myself sech 
a fright to all them folks—so there “t is! Isend you 
my love, and I hope everything will go off well. With 
respeck, Car’Lixse Hawkins.” 

**P.S.—I'm afraid Par hastook odd boots. Look out 
for him.”’ 

I laughed when I read that letter; it didn't 
trouble me much of any. Thinks I ter my- 
self, ‘‘ He is old enough to pack his own bag, 
‘less he’s a gump and a fool, and if he is a 
gump and a fool the quicker we find it out 
the better!’ I felt the wust because Car’line 
wa'n't comin’ to the weddin’. It worried 
me to think she was so silly “bout them 
bangs. 

Wall, come Sunday mornin’, when it was 
time to dress ourselves, Hannibal took one 
room and I another and we begun. I'd jest 
got my hair all down, when Hannibal holler- 
ed tew me, and said he: 

‘Ruth Ann! I wish you ’d bring in your 
needle and thread and dew a little job o’ 
sewin’ for me. I find my vest is all split out 
behind, though goodness knows how it come 
so. [never wore it but once in my life. It’s 
a bran new one.” 

I thought then of Car’line’s letter, and 
when I see the vest I knew in a minute that 
he ’d took the wrong one, but I sewed the 
old thing up, as well’s I could—a pretty 
lookin’ vest it was to be married in—and went 
back to my room feelin’ a good deal distarbed 
and anxious. 

His next perdickermunt was wuss yet. This 
time he spoke to me so kinder quick and 
sharp, that I knew it was somethin’ serious. 
I was jest puttin’ my dress over my head, but 
I did n’t stop to half button it up, I hurried 
in ter see what was the matter now. When 
I opened the door, there stood Hannibal in 
the middle o’ the room, lookin’ down per- 
plexed like and inquirin’ at two old boots- 
you could n’t call em a pair, for I knew the 
minute I set eyes on ’em that they both be- 
longed to one and the same foot! They both 
had a round nob stickin’ up conspickewous 
where the big toe went, and another great 


bulgin’ one for the toe jint. I had n't never 
noticed anything peculiar bout Hannibal’s 
feet before, but them two boots did look curis 
enough, and they looked kinder wicked and 
knowin’ somehow, as if they was enjoyin’ 
themselves! 

I laughed,I could n’t help it, but Hannibal 
did n’t even smile. He turned to me, and 
said he: 

‘*Do them two boots look right to you?” 
Then he tried on one, and that was well 
enough, he put on the other, and—wall, you 
can imagine how it looked! Of course the 
nobs and bulgin’s come in the wrong places, 
and the hull foot was hind side afore and 
wrong side tew, as you might say! He took 
’em off and revarsed ’em, but still they con- 
tinnered ter disagree and look wicked at one 
another. He squared ’em up tergether as 
square ’s he could, and says he: 

‘* Ruth Ann, J believe them boots is odd 

‘*Ondoubtedly they be, Hannibal,” says 
I, ‘‘and they look odd; but how do they 


pas 


feel? Can you wear ’em? That is the 


question.” 
‘‘T don’t care a continental how they 


Feel,” says he, awful savage, ‘‘I’ll wear ‘em 


if they kill me; but I dew wish they did n’t 
look so like the—the evil one!” 

I felt like death, but I knew we'd got to 
make the best of the sitiwation, so I says: 

‘¢Oh, I guess they won’t be noticed. But 
you must be sure and set with your feet on 
the floor and drawed well back under your 
chair, and you must n’t on no ‘count cross 
your legs; or, if you dew, be sure and have 
the right foot on top.” 

Then I had ter leave him. I was all 
worked up, but I managed ter finish my 
toilit with mother’s help, and when I was 
dressed I went into the spare chamber where 
the couples that was goin’ to stand up with 
us was waitin’. I found them all right, and 
finally Hannibal was ready, and him and me 
locked arms and perceeded down-stairs, fol- 
lered by the others. Cousin Tripheny and 
R’yal Hunt come fust, then "Mandy Plymp- 
ton and John Ray, then Cousin Seraphine 
and ‘Siar Chase; there was six of ’em, and 
they made a noble ’pearance, tew. 

Jest as we got on to the stairs and Hanni- 
bal and me was most to the bottom, and all 
of a sudden he claps his hand to his head 
and whispers: 

‘*Ruth Ann, I must go back a minute; 
you wait right here.” 

‘*No, Hannibal,” says I, pullin’ him along, 
‘* vou can ’t go back—how it would look!” 

‘*But I tell ye I must and I will!” says 
he, jerkin’ away and turnin’ back. 

The percession stood stock still on the 
stairs, and fust one, then t’other whispered 
down ter know what was the matter, and 
the folks in the parlor began ter peak out 
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and buz. I concluded as long ’s I could n’t 
be married without Hannibal, I might as 
well go and look after him. Thinks I ter 
myself, ‘‘ Who knows but he means ter put 
an eend to his miser’ble odd existence!’ So 
when he rushed up the stairs and pitched 
head fust into his room, I wa’n’t fur be- 
hind. And what did I see that great silly 
dew but make a dive fer the lookin’-glass 
and go through with the motions of brushin’ 
his hair, deliberate and arnest, as if—wall, 
as if he’d had some hair! For he’s most as 
bald as a bed-post, and what hair he’s got 
lays down of its own accord as slick as 
grease, all times! J wus mad. I snatched 
the brush away and grabbed his arm. 

‘¢Hannibal Hawkins!” says I, firm and 
determined, I tell ye; *‘ Hannibal Hawkins! 
you come down-stairs with me this instant; 
I’ve had enough o’ your oddity fer one day! 
I’ve bore all 1 can or will, and when we’re 
married I’ll take some o’ this nonsense out 
on ye, or I *I—J°Ul see /”’ says I. 

He glared at me as if he never ’d seen me 
before, he was so ’stonished, but I hauled him 
back down stairs, and we all went into the 
parlor at last and took our places in front of 
the minister. But it did seem as if delays 
and hitches was to be the ortler of the day, 
for jest as we got all ready ter begin, the 
minister was called to the door on important 
business that kep’ him ten minutes or so, and 
there we stood in the middle o’ the floor 
lookin’ at one ‘nother and feelin’ awk’ard 
enough. 

Among the folks I invited to the weddin’ 
was old Aunt Betsey Griffin, deaf as a post, 
and settin’ beside on her was old Mis’ Potter, 
and Mis’ Potter ’d lost her mind, in a meas- 
ure, as it were. I knew it would please ’em 
both ter come, so [ invited ’em. Well, while 
we was waitin’ for the minister and the room 
was still as the grave, all of a sudden Mis’ 
Potter turned to Aunt Betsey and screamed 
into her ear loud enough ter wake the dead: 

‘* Who did you say our Ruth Ann is goin’ 
ter marry?” And Aunt Betsey screamed 
back jest as loud, though Mis’ Potter aint 
deaf a mite: 

‘* Mr. Hannibal Hawkins !” 

Mis’ Potter nods her head contented, 
sets and rocks for about.a minute; then 
leans over and screams again : 

‘* What did you say his name was ?™ 

Aunt Betsey tells her, and she nods and 
rocks as before, but her poor old head can’t 
hold but one idee to once, so she hollers a 
third time, and says she: 

‘* What did you say her name was ?” and 
Aunt Betsey answerspatient and loud: 

‘*Ruth Ann Robbins!” 

Everybody was laughin’ by this time, and 
I don’t know how long them poor creatur’s 
would ‘a kep’ our names goin’ back’ards and 


and 
she 


to adore. 
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for’ards if the minister had n‘t come in jest 
then and put an eend to it. 

The ceremony perceeded along smooth 
and proper till Hannibal andertook ter find 
the ring to put on my finger. Then there 
was trouble. He fumbled fust in one 
pocket, then another, took out a cigar, a 


little box o’ matches, a tooth-pick, a pen- 
knife, a horse-ches’nut that he alwers 
carries for rheumatiz, and several other 


things—took ’em out one to a time, looked 
at °em thoughtful and inquirin’ and put ’em 
back agin. Finally he dove into some place 
and took out alittle wad ’o paper, and all our 
sperits revived. That looked more like, but 
when he ondid it, out rolled a dozen or more 
sugar-coated pills on to the floor! He let’em 
roll and tried agin. This time he fished out 
asmall card that peared ter have some writin’ 
onit. (I found out afterwards that he ’d 
writ down on that card where he put the ring, 
for fear he ’d forgit, jest ashe had.) When 
he ‘d read the card what did he dew but stoop 
over deliberate and pull off one o’em dretful 
boots and shake the ring out o’ the toe on’t! 
Then he put his boot back on, and straight 
ened himself up as carm as if it was custom 
ary andcommon for bridegrooms to carry the 
ring in the toe o’ their boots, and, takin’ my 
hand, slipped the ring on to my finger as 
graceful as you please. 

Wall, I was thankful when it was all over 


you ’d better believe ! It had n’t seemed a 


mite as 1 expected. I supposed that the 
thought of the great responsibility I was 


assumin’, and one thing a’ nother, would 
lift my soul and make me feel dretful sol- 
lum and pious, but I declare to man, I 
didn’t think o’ nothin’ from beginnin’ to 
end, but jest Hannibal’s odd boots and odd 
actions! So little does it take to keep a 
woman’s mind from soarin’. 

After the ceremony we had cake and coffy 
passed round, and then as the bells was a 
ringin’ we perceeded to the church. It wa ’n’t 
but a few steps, jest acros’t the common. 

And we walked up the broad aisle ter 
gether, Hannibal and me. I a-leanin’ on 
his arm, lookin’ my best, and he hisn, with 
everybody’s eyes upon us! I tried not to 
feel proud, but it was a happy moment for 
me, I tell ye. And when we set down in 
the old pew where I’d set ever sence I was 
a baby, mother on one side, Hannibal on 
t’? other and me in the middle, it seemed 
awful pleasant, somehow ; seemed as if I 
never loved the old church so well. Not 
that there’s anything nice or harnsome 
*bout our meetin’-house in Craney Holler ; 
it ’s almost a barn compared ter city churches, 
but it had one recommend. It was sur- 
rounded by natur’, whose God we had come 
The great winders was wide 
open and T could look out on to the com- 
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mon, all green and wavy with maples, then 
away off acrost the medders, and up, up to 
the woody hilltops that touched the blue 
canopy 0’ heaven. 

Oh, how can anybody that lives in the 
country ever lack for religious privileges ? 
God is so nigh everywheres in natur’, and He 
speaks through her so plain and so direck ! 
Why, if I could git the time, if I had n’t so 
much housework ter dew and one thing 
another, I’d make a practice o’ goin’ out 
every day as reg’lar as I say my prayers, to 
some beautiful, sollum spot, a’ purpose ter 
commune with my Maker through natur’. 
In no other way can we git so near to God. 

As I said, it seemed uncommon pleasant 
to me in meetin’, that Sunday mornin’. The 
horses stompin’ in the sheds did n’t seem ter 
disturb me as usual, and the chirpin’ of 
the birds, and the dronin’ of the crickets 
through the drowzy air sounded awful nice 
and soothin’. Inside, the house was full of 
good, old-fashioned smells. Patigony mint 
and boy’s love and tanzy and cammomile ; 
for all the old ladies, and a good many of 
the young folks, had a bunch of one or the 
other, and perhaps a sprig 0’ green caraway 
seed ter munch away on, in case they’s in- 
clined to be sleepy. 

I looked down to where dear old Squire 
Brown set in his pew in front o’ the pulpit 
—asleep and noddin’ so quick he was—and 
I noticed that one hand wisely supported his 
head, in order ter keep on his red wig 0° 
hair. But he wa’n’t alwers so careful, for | 
remembered how nigh he often come ter losin’ 
on’t, and how, one Sunday it did actewally 
slip clear off ’n his bald pate, and how he 
jumped and clapped his hand to his head, 
and all the young folks laughed, and some 
o’ the old ‘ones. Even Parson Lamson jest 
barely saved himself by a timely sneeze! 

Strange that all this should come back to 
me so, on my weddin’ mornin’, but it did, 
and a good deal more, and I had a hard tus- 
sle bringin’ myself into a proper frame 0° 
mind to ’tend to the service. 

Mother alwers had a him-book to herself, 
on account 0’ seein’ better, ye know, so Han- 
nibal and me we looked on tergether, and I 
had the proud pleasure o’ hearin’ him sing 
for the fust time. He’s got a most power- 
ful voice, and his expression does beat all! 
Everybody was looking at him. Why, he 
acted it all out so, as you might say! When 
he struck a high note he riz up to his full 
statur’, balanced himself kinder teenterin’ 
on his toes, stretched up his neck, rolled his 
eyes ’way inter the back part of his head, 
and sech a tone as he fetched—high—oh, 
terrible high! and on the cont'ry, when he 
sung a low note, he jest scrooched all down 
inter his stummuck and chist, and some- 
thin’ rumbled way down in his insides, low 


—oh, terrible low and sollum! I think his 


‘‘low A” was the very lowest one I ever 


heered! His singin’ was sartinly imposin’, 
and I know it imposed on everybody that 
heerd it. As for me, I felt so excited and 
lifted up by it, that I kep’ awake all through 
the sermon, did n’t even nod once, and was 
right on hand ter rouse up mother and Han- 
nibalin season for the doxology. Then come 
the benediction, and we walked out tergeth 
er as we come in, with evefybody lookin’ 
and admirin’ and envyin’. And I tried ter 
realize that I was married, and that this was 
my weddin’-day, but somehow I could n't; 
it all seemed like a dream. 


Button—Button. 


On, my heart is like a button ! 
See, how easily it rolls; 
It’s attached in many places, 
And it’s pierced by several holes. 
And I sing now, as in childhood, 
When I saw the button start, 
‘Button, button ; where ’s the button /” 
Some one give me back my heart 


First *twas fastened to an heiress, 
Sewed tight with golden thread: 
But it grew so loose it dangled, 
Ere the day we should be wed. 
Then, before it fell off wholly, 
Came the Fates, those mystic three, 
And the one who holds the scissors, 
Cut the button off for me. 
I was glad to see it coming 
And received it with a smile, 
Sutton, button, here's the button 
Coming home to rest awhile ! 


Since, there have been many owners 
For my button-heart. I b ‘lieve 

I, myself, have worn it sometimes, 
As it were, upon my sleeve. 

Some have cast it off in anger, 
And from some it fell away, 

But the button is not broken, 
Tis as good as new to-day. 

Yet [seem to hear an echo 
Of that ancient nursery song, 

‘Button, button; where’s the button? 
Pass the button now along.” 


‘Tis a good, big, useful button, 
And at times, I fairly long 

For a hand to seize it firmly, 
And to sew it on so strong. 

With the thread of love that never 
Could it from its moorings start : 

Then I think this polished button 
Might become an honest heart ; 

And no more would I be haunted, 
By this voice from out the past: 

‘* Button, button; where’s the button?” 
If a true wife held it fast ! 
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31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
Made with Boiling Water. 


Lrrs © 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Made with Boiling Milk. 


CANN®S KIDNEY CURE tor Dropsy, Gravel, Bright’s 
Disease. Cure guaranteed. 831 Arch St., Phila. $1. Druggists. 
RU PTU RE Cure guaranteed by Dr. J. 8B. Mayer, 
83LAreh St , Phila., Pa, Ease at 
ence. Nooperation. ‘housands of Cures. Send for Circular. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


ae the popular favorite for dressing 


wis the huir, Restoring color when 
my) y, and preventing Dandruff, 
RAS 2 t wn a —_ one the 
Na hair falling, and is sure ease, 
ia 1S Sy 50c. and $2.00 at peneetiie. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Theerofest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &e. 











Btopsailpain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never fails 
tocure. 16 centsat Druggist: iscoz & Co. N. ¥ 


” GAUNTLET BRAND. 





DURKEES. 





we SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 


all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


DURKEES 


DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis — with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 











J.A.LAKIN & CO. 
WESTFIELD MASS 
SOLE MANUFACTURE?! 
Ce 


\\ 
CR 


It will open the drafts or dampers 


Address, 


J. A. LAKIN & ©O., 1587 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


iit 
it 


No running into the basement to arrange the 
Full Nickel-plated, mounted on Cherry Board, $15. 


No more cold rooms in the mornings. 
Every one guaranteed to do its work, or money refunded. Thousands in use 


drafts; the machine is placed in the living room, where it is handy to operate. 


to Hot Air or Steam Heaters. 
We want a good agent in every town. 


all over the country. 


BUILDING Bets*.. Goes. 7.5 
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corranionr 


“BE PATIENT 


and you will have patient children.” Don’t fret 
about your house-cleaning ; do it sensibly with 


SAPOLIO. 


Married life is made up of many trials and 
troubles, not the leas. of which is how to keep your 
house clean a:.d neat. Sapoitio is a boon to 
women. With it she can clean her house in half 
the time and with half the trouble. Time, trouble 
and money can be saved by using Sapotio. Teach 





THRd¢ RAVENS SURPRISE. 





A sly old raven flying past 
Chanced to meet with a low-down shoe,, 
And stopping in his flight so fast, 
He gave it a steadier view. 
**I never,” to himself he said, 
“Saw such a shine, and am at loss 
To get the secret in my head 
However it obtained that gloss. 
And then,” he said, in some surprise, 
‘The leather is so soft and fine, 
The reason for ‘t I can’t surmise. 
It looks much like this coat of mine— 
Ah, yes, this so resembles me, 
I’m now no longer at a loss, 
This bright shoe dressing here must be 
The celebrated Raven Gloss!” 


Ladies should beware of cheap dressings, put up in handsome 
packages to sell at 25c., in imitation of Raven Gloss. They are 
labeled often as a dealer’s ‘‘own” or ‘*special” make. They 
pay a big profit, and some dealers will recommend them for that 


your children how to use it, too. If you don’t, you 
will neglect their education. If you do, they will 
bless you when they become wives for. hiving 
taught them the use of Sararrs wa 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPER 


We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and: 


reason. Insist upon having Raven Gloss. Shop further if neces- 
sary. BUTTON & OTTLEY, M’frs, New York. 











Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (no better or more elegant paper can be- 
made). Seliing direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent om receipt: 

of 15 Cents. 
Special Inducements to Parties getting up Clubs. 


A Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, ete. 


DEALERS should correspond with us. 
Correspondence solicited. 





POT-LPOVU RR (Rose Leaves). A preparation of Rose-petals, with the 
choicest rigteal posfarioe. These produce a Pot-Pourrl which will remain fragrant for yearsy. 
and is very desirable for filing Jars or Sachets. 


Price per box (Size34 x 4%) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00, 





Cloisonné, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 
Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration). 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AND STATIONERY BY MAIL 


If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 
senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 
can papers, with full information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 
match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 
Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 








POUND. 


PAPER 


Are You - 
- Out of 
Paper or 

Stationery ? 











178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


WeEDvDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VisiTING CARDS, MonoGrams, Dance OrpDERS, FINE PRINTING, ETC., 
A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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ASK FOR THE 


Duplex! 


No bones over > 
hip to break. 

Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bons! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by —_ post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAE 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 








EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 2 


GAZETTEER OF THE | WORLD, 


Invaluable itien, 
in every BIOGRAPHICAL ‘DICTIONARY, 
Schoo! and early 10,000 Noted Persons, 


at every 


feet | ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 








G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. , Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 











DRESS STAYS. 


Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth and Satin-covered. For sale everywhere. 


BEFORE You BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second- hand 
2 gr ice list. REPAIRING AND PICKELING. 

ECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3 SEAMLESS 

Shoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Congress, Button < 
and Lace, all styles toe. As Sy 
stylish and durable as 
_ L- DOUG or $6. oF 

° os DOUGLAS 

$2.5 SHOE excels 
the 3. Shoes adv 
tised by other 
firms. 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN 
F 















mh ot, Pure Extracts of Choicest rralts, 
THE Unequaled Strength fer all. 
nelle ag of gr 


old. Winning sade 
everywhere, DEALERS TREBLE SALLS Wilt THe. 
Laboratory (Home Dep’t), Westfield, Mass, 


, WEAVER SROAns 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish ar 
Guarantec as 





—_ up of any goods made. 





eaver Pm and Mane ry Ons 
Factory, York, Pa. 








We Make and Sell Pure Ink. 


of ink for writing and stamping. 
tricts given, 


Green, and are warranted to make a pure 
not corrode. 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations !! 


ONLY MEDAL. 








1878. 


New Orleans Exhibition. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Highest Award 


MARY, 


Fall Term opens Sept. 15. 
CORTELYOU and HINDS, Principals. 





FURNITURE 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 








stamped 
. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 
send your nameon 
rockton, Mass. 


Boys all wear he W. L 
If yours desler does not xe nen 
postal to W. L. DOU 





Largest_Display of First-class Furniture in America. 
Values. Prices in plain figures. 
Furnished Specimen Rooms. 


Furnish Our American Homes,” sent on application. 





WILL START any enterprising man or woman in a 


$2.5 most profitable business in the manufacture and sak 
Agents wanted in every city 


and town in the country, and exclusive control of desired dis- 
The colors furnished are Black, Violet, Hed, 


ink which will 


n Sample of any one color, with circular containing 
full information as to process ot manufacture, sent on receipt of 
265 cents. Circular, without sample, free on application. Address, 


WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


BRYANT SCHOOL LONG ISLAND; N. Y. 


A MILITARY ACADEMY of the highest grade, with PRI- 
INTERMEDIATE and ACADEMIC DEPART- 
MENTS. One of the finest School properties in the U. §S., i 
proximity to country seat of the late Wilham Cullen Bryant. 


“Our American Homes, and How to Furnish Them,” 


R. J. HORNER & CoO., 


G1, 63 & 65 W. 23d Street, New Fork. 


Ten Showrooms, and &.. a 
Illustrated Handbook, ‘*‘ How to 
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A NOVEL LITERARY MAGAZINE. 














“; MAGAZINE BRIEFS. 


Grant Allen has written an article on the White 
Mountains for the January Longman's. 

Mrs. Barr, author of Jan Vedder's Wife, will con- 
tribute Zhe Lome Howse to the attractions of the 
Leisure Hour (or the oew year. ~~ * Do you quent west man should do, for my 
Gassell's Family Magasine offers a prize of $25 for simple, trie judgment ("—Mucn Koo Asout Novus 


the best practical paper on the domestic service difft- 





















Correspondents (ted to wake full wae of thin oot 








ulty ia America, with suggestions for its solution. on all Lnterary questions, whtch will be meet cheerfally 
| ee ee Ain edition de dase, revised and enlarged, of Sonnn The Swiss Cross has been started to meet the wants h The eenrantedinm aot 
Bret Harte’s Story of @ Mine will be brought out in f thas Century, with an essay on the Sonnet by W of a large clase of persone interested in the study 
| the Riversict Pocket Series. Sh harp, will be issued this season in England. of nature as shown by the popularity of Agassiz : what cidhae eas tenee oo tes Cane 
‘The life of Chas. Darwin, by his son, will be ready Darley's illustrations to Longfellow's Eemngesin Association as reported in St. Nicholas, 
before the end of the year. hav ha cheap edition, with all the beau: The prospectus of a new Austrian geographical Murnane. 
of the originals preserved by the phoiotype process. petiudical to be called Geographische Adsandiungen bas Charles Kingsiey. after the publication of Alton 





ch & Co., have in press a 
nsional Cant, an exceitent What promises to be a_ sumptuous eviction of 


BOOK CHAT a 


Adams, (Toba 0), Portrait of. 
Aine i Garman Catania. G. Marcal Feb. 


Messrs. Kegan, P: 


volume of essays 





teen issued. The cents of publication has not Leche, ia about 



































The flowing lst comprise che principal marasings of the 
word : age eB ogish, neh, German. Spanish 
tu ich ewonth an 
a" ha 





re “7 " 7: . y of . 
e en the Sea’ he 
ee oe argo agri 7 Brentano Bros, Pubisbrs, § Una Sqr, Mew York, { "% G,zonoan. a ew sto = ; 
ae cn. Min sos 








Aeagemy (Beg. W'e'y) — : = Aldei Tox Ba ey). Boy 
Reaseay (ame M chy | Alexander the Great, Portraicure of 
om ING T ThRoush the : - 





=, ) 
Any Speeho | bas EVER uNoerTaKEN ren ah OF 


VA ‘J 1elp oF pER!on seal t L TER \AT URE pon The LATEST Thoucht on any CERTAUN 

Topic, will nponce APPRECIATE 4 Ano valve Book Chay. Those wh ]0M 

Goon PoATune Has pA \ESERVED FROM J This 8 8. BLE ouTy. ‘ar month AN: 

APPRECIATE Book Cha AT Amiel, H Pees 
Asderon (tisas), Howe of 


Book Chap Is AN INoex’ Or P The Leap Perionic cal pameeiayis hai 


10 Spain...se 


\\ 
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ee A 
Unprotected Sea Coast 








Arabia. Another Dars Continent. 


Lipenarone of jp Fe a\ Yon! br” Paredes 








Christian Moma 


Congresses in France 
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ANYONE INTERESTED in, Cn a + W. P. Longtellow poigin oS O 
ERIC NTiropelos Aachazolow Architecture & Grecian Style N.C Ricker Meh, to soating 
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Music The Navy Philology. Phe Toon ph y. Phystes Poetry, Poles, “*# 
Political Economy Railways, Relicion Russia, Science  Shapkespejne 
Ships Spain, Spiaiqualisy TAaxaTion TRADE Voice. WAR, woren « YAChTi ve . 
Feringe Heath fietere te Ape Every other’ pess:b! e "subjecr 
Decersser and Furnater. —, Navel and Magy Metin THAT 'STREATEG OF * 
CaN By RereReee To Book Chat —_ See whay qaricles will ac of rsResr To THEN 
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ait other valugale FEATURES ARE 
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™ tetowing Nat cage ae a el ine r "e ye Monthly Lisy op New ary “Gossip About Avthors 
sige Siar tb eathcn amet. eke mn Meath ly Lispor New Seaials PSclecteo Current weplew 
si ec mss , \Newe Books. am its Wh sae = Gaver a Lemuria 
ABC. Guise .t9 she Bncah Civil Service a1 Home and MACAyINE Baers , Ope wana! iba =.” seems Pin herve 
Apron poe Comacteien teens pstod cows oid enttecag shen ot contea Gums 
9 By te. m ang teen paepabaeg root anes cBaichp 1 Avo Novel Evizoniqts thay ARE ga erent Wo qo ip instauepivel Rontny wcanats 
ie ves. "9 “A Loot bowed Litersiate.* 
tiom sini chemtarn. yr “What M Mark Twain Says: 

i | Featete i" Tf the Nees ot Char eo Reade a their 
Atmachs A Seviiy Novel ut « Teel George IV. 9 vole] Now I'll look Up Some o Fthe mica €S | wouln like, then I'll suascrive OR Them, AND fteah and blood life till the time when the creas 
wepaeaihasee ocean eo) | Bamaurtheney lie thihadd may wdjowmes theta nintendead fee tees Sam Se 
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NEW SERIALS. WITH THE POETS. 


The folowing commevines the seriahe save te che eagasiocns 
for America and England for 


' MARCH, 1 oa7X 





Gi be through the magamnes that nearly all the poetry of the 
y makes 11s first appearance. In them. also, many care and 











© Since brevity 's the soul of wit, 7 A La Sirtne....ceecesTh. Mentzon—iFeh') Lettoee of tes deve 
Swill be brief — Mamet. Aaieur Paoteqraghy —.. Ry tH. Marquent-steier Cove Poem in the magarines of the world for the MoRLh, may prove al 











4 us Rushford Cave, The. aonnsrene(Ped. valuable reference guide 
Warores avy orwen Taces. By Karl Erdmany Cathedeat Churches of England... me's Day selections are marked with sary. fechat™ + 
Baler, —Baldine, a quiet thoughtful little girl lived “T # Easter porma are noted by daggers. Anrony ano Cimoraten. 
alone with her gravidfatber and ber dumb nured Jopkine— Tresley's- 
Zeoa At their death, ber life becomes even mord mms Feb) Cartenlante MARCH, 1887. Kar  Siahend writes very entertaining and breezy 
~ Potee. Ml Cay to the Boston Bracom. 








lonely and almost overwhelming sorrow reveala 
ber wonderful gift of song of which she knew no4 
thing. The story is told with a natural sympatby] 


— _ ae Olye, . R. Gladstane=4 1X Coat. 
‘Art Deae L'Anciense Prance.. {Pet ay) Liaet 
ETES oe. Prerre Gautticr Fed «) £ ‘act, 





Grae Ais vograghy of lan. Darwin hase 
translated into Freac! 









































a mcet delicate realistic grec Nt. senannmnness+eBe Schern—(Fed.) Vom File a. Mt! are dng ‘ 
pede ee ii slietic grace, The other tales Mr. Thomas Chivere RonrGet eee Cath. Moet ABS |. nen nmnemannad’ B Marion ~ (March tod /edependent Ser: Metepwerctt halting forthe young tutte 
fare “Notre Dame des Plots” and "Grossglockner| of My Promher Rant Quis HArsivernnry Poem. hood e tigud. will be Four Winds Farm, with illustrations by 
d 
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The matter contained in BOOK CHAT cannot be found in all the Literary 
Magazines of the World combined. 
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HAIR COLORING 


MPERIAL . HAIR i REGENERATOR instantly restores 











that you color it. 


natural color. 


No. 1, Black; 
No. 2, Dark Brown; 











IMPERIAL 





No. 3, Medium Brown; 
TRY OUR IMPERIAL HAIR WASH, 50 CENTS. 


CHEMICAL CO., 54 West 23d Street, N. YW. 


Gray Hair, Bleached Hair, or Gray Beards to natural 
color; leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams 
Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. 
Baths do not affect it. 


Send sample of hair and designate its 


No. 4, Chestnut; 

No. 5, Light Chestnut; 
No. 6, Gold Bionde; 
No. 7, Ash Blonde. 


PRICE, $1.50 or $3.00, 
PAMPHLET FREE. 


Mention this Paper. 











HISTORY AND DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


Silk Manufactures 


OF THE 


United States. 


0. 








Published under the Auspices of the Silk Associa- 


tion of America. 
——_—on—-— 
By WILLIAM C. WYCKOFF, 


446 Broome Street, New York. 





omen) 


PRICE $2.00. 8vo, CLOTH. 





and Bunions with Kirt Corn. Enough 
to kill 50 corns for 10 cents. No Pain. No 
your Cutting. No Danger Inclose stamp to 
Ww Cc. — 853 Broapway, Nrw 
Yor« Ciry. 





FOR APDRESSING MAIL MATTER & NY WSPAPER *. 
FOR COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR 1,000 NAMES. No 

35 Type! No Pasted Labels! No Royalty! For descriptive 
circular, address CLimax MaiLinG Macuine Co., 41 Ann St., N.Y. 


PRINTING INES. 


HE American Macazine is printed with CHAS. ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, 
Philadeiphia, and 47 Rose Strect, opp. Duane Street, New York. 





MIGHTY MANS WANTED. 
, a NTH AI: 


° RATOCAI 


A JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





| Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun!! 


| One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138! ; 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCESS of AGENTS! 
One First 6 Days $94.50! ; 
One First 10 Days $145!!; One First 3 Days $26.50!1; One First3 Weeks 
$103.501!; Making a Clesn Profit in 7 Weeks Work of #500!!! 
i. yen ‘off Saratesa follies, flirtations. low necks, dudes, 
ug d ‘if don in the author's inimitable mirth-pravok in 
ay e. (100) ‘pietures by “Opper” are ** mat Is ing.”? — 
crazy to t > te. Bx Toa W Week. 
PRIC 2.50, 


pt MT 
apply o HUBBARD BROS. (W) ‘Philada. < or ‘(aneas 7 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


This is the best, most economical 
and healthiest system of heating. 
No danger of explosion, as the ap- 
paratus is open to the atmosphere. 
Insures a warm house night and 
day. Over 800 new in use, and 
giving perfect satisfaction. Manu- 
factured by the GURNEY HOT 
WATER HEATER CO, Joun A. 
Fish, MANAGING Director, No. 
937 FRANKLIN St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents M. H. Johnson, 140 
Centre Street, New York; Rice & 
Whitacre Mig. Co., Chicago. Send 
for descriptive catalogue. Mention 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


MUSIC BOs. 


TH eJAcoT's 











ARE THE ONLY ONES 


ciate BE GUARANTEED. 


i SACOT & SON, 


37 MAIDEN LANE. N.Y. 








Full diet. Elegant treatment. 
Send 2c. stamp tor manual. 
THEO. Wing, P Plainfield, Conn, — 


How to reduce it. 
By the “* Doctor ” 


FAT. 


The Great M: of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 
R will restore the song of cage 
ird Manna. birds and preserve them in 

health. 15c. by mail. Sol’ by Druggists. Di: ections Free. 
BIRD FOOD CO, 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THECOALTRADE JOURNAL 


WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. 
No. {if BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED APRIL 21, 1869. 
THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE CoAL TRADE. $300 A YEar. 

F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
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quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed, = = = = $2,000,000 
Paid in (Cash), = = = = = 1,000,000 
DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively upon 
Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the bond- 
holders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest make 
them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADA., 1'2 So. 4th Street. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


CURE ran: DEAF. 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and pert orm the work ot the Natural Dram, Always in position, 
but. invi-ible to others and comfortable to wear. All con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, free. 
Address, ®, HEISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 
Mention this Magazine. 





YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKF 4ST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Chocolate Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAYS 


CENTS pays for 30 beautiful card samples, all different, 
5 elegant designs. Big Pay. 
J. S. GASKELL, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., O. 
Summer or winter—indoors or othe A 
You can always PHOTOGRAPH with the RTEX CAMERA. 
Prepared Plates, Chemicals, Apparatus and Instructions, $3.50. 
Circular for stamp, W. Howarp, 495 Park av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, Club, 
and Parlor. Best out. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Chicago. 














All the Latest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. All warranted. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address Great Western 
Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 





{ Best _—_ 
and Seasoning 


Comfort’s ( Liquid Rennet. 


17 NORTH ELEVENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HANDY CUFF HOLDER on', isc *Sinptes., Ohesocse 


and Best. Every gentleman will buy on sight. Agents wanted. 
SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn. 


Extracts, Spices 
Herbs — and 





and 1 Pair Cuff Buttons, 









Makes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage, rengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity.and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 
PERMANENTLY 


HAI ~ REMOVE root and branch, 


in 5 minutes, without pain, discolcration orinjury, 
with ‘Pilla Solvene.” Sealed particulars 6 ccnts, 
WILCUX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 








AT FOLKS Wisc tnsten 
pulene Pills’ lose 

15 lbs. a month. Cause no sickness ; Contain no 

poison, and Never Fail, Particulars (sealed) 4 cents. 


WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 


5 —* 
Q)) 535 Peary 
. Nr 2 








PORAVIDG 
LLUSTRATED CeTALOGURS 


Lor: Bim. $t. 
OUR SPESHLTY: FINE | 
of the Illustrations in this Book. 


PUN 


Ts AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 
ed _ ai 


Two Colors at a Single Stroke. 
Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


(IDs 








MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
CURED— A NEW METHOD. 
— Dr. C. HOFFMAN, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 





TW-STO BAKES 








OR back numbers of any Magazine or Review, address 





41 “AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE. Schoharie, N. Y. 





IT IS A LUXURY to travel by the palatial and 


up and down the Hudson River every evening except Saturday. 


finely equipped steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which ply 
No more comfortable and pleasant mode of 


reaching Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, and other popular Northern summer watering-places is at the 


disposal of the public. 


The steamers of this favorite line reach Troy early in the morning in ample time to connect 


with all trains north, east or west, and baggage is transferred free from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 


annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. 


Commodious state-rooms are provided, and can be engaged in 


advance by addressing Mr. G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44, North River, New York, or through any of 


the principal railroad and ticket offices. 
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CONTUMACIOUS DR. CAMPBELL 


THE BELLIGCERENT DOCTORS SHARPENING THEIR SCALPELS, AND A DUEL 
A LA MORT IMMINENT. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the New York Board of Health, sends an Interesting Firecracker to Dr. James P, 
Campbell, of Arsenic Wafer Fame, in answer to which Dr. Campbell Sends a Red-Hot Shell into 


the Camp of the Board of Health. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the Board of Health, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. James P. Campbell on Thursday:— 


HeaLtH DepaRTMENT, SANITARY BUREAU, 
301 Mort Srreet, New York, July 13, 187} 
James P. Campbell, M. D., 146 West Sixteenth Street :— 

Sir : I observe unauthorized use of my name, and a perversion 
of statements respecting your Arsenic Waters. These Waters I 
consider dangerous and hurtful, and you will at once discontinue 
your advertisement of what you allege to be my opinion and your 
use of my name, orI shall hold you responsible. Your answer 
without delay is requested, 

Cyrus Epson, M, D. 


With characteristic promptness Dr. Campbell replied as fol- 
lows :— 
146 West SIxTEETH STREET, )} 
, New York, July 15, 18387. § 
Grrus Edson, M. D.:— 


Sir: 1 deny that I have ever made any unauthorized use of | 


your name, or that I have perverted any statements made by you 
respecting Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. You 
have seen fit to give to the world (entirely unsolicited by me 
through the medium of the public press certain opinions of your 
own as to the medicinal virtues of ARSENIC, to the following 
effect :— 

“It (arsenic) is one of the most valuable medicines known in our 
pharmacopeeia. It is literally a ‘LIFE RENEWER.’ 

**It CLEARS the skin, adds BRILLIANCY to the eyes, DE- 
VELOPS the torm and is one of the MOST VALUABLE medi 
cines known. It enters into the composition of what are com- 
monly known as Love powders. 

“It is not only used in FATTENING the human body, but it is 
also applied frequently to horses for putting them in condition. 

**It is commonly used in fever and ague cures, and when prud- 
ently employed is a valuable agent in malaria. The ‘Abuse’ of 
the drug ts mainly an individual matter, for which the person 
himself is chiefly responsible.” 

—New York Daily News, April 29, 1887. 


I claim the absolute right to ‘‘ quote” such statements as the 
above, providing such quotations are correct, and that due credit 
is given to you as the author thereof. 

‘Lhe views expressed as above, distinctly confirm the statements 
which fell from your lips on the occasion of your call at my office 
a day or two prior to the appearance of your said opinions in the 
journal mentioned. You also further stated at that interview that 
I had an znalienadle RiGHT to manufacture and sell these Arsenic 
Wafers, adding (to quote again your own words) ‘‘and I claim 
as a physician the same right for myself.” _ You will also remem- 
ber telling me that ‘it was not so much” Dr. Campbell’s Wafers 
you desired to prevent the sale of, but rather those manufactured 
by certain druggists, whose names, however, you did not men- 
tion. 

It would certainly seem as though some strong and ‘‘ peculiar 
influence” had been brought to bear upon your mind in relation 
to the medicinal action of arsenic since about April 29 last past. 
Then, in your estimation, arsenic was a ‘‘ Life Renewer, it cleared 
the skin, added brilliancy to the eyes, developed the form, and 
woas one of the most valuable medicines known.” To-day, by 
your letter, you deem it dangerous and hurtful, especially so 
when prescribed in the form of Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. 
Let me ask: Has not the gentle plaint of a certain charming 
lady manufacturer of a poisonous face lotion, who, after dining 
and wining you at her house, murmured in tender and piteous 
accents in your “ official ear,” ‘‘ Ah, but these detested Arsenic 
Waters are ruining my business, doctor,” something to do with 
your sudden change of opinion concerning the virtues of arsenic 
as a remedial and beautifying agent. I think it had. 

You, sir, are the attacking party, and have seen fit to use your 
official position as an officer of one of the most prominent de. 
partments of the city government, in the attempt to destroy a 
degitimate business,conducted in strict conformity with all the 
requirements of LAW. The motives which have led you to pur- 
sue this course J do not care to farther discuss here. It would 
seem incredible that you, a sworn officer of the law, should allow 
yourselfto be ‘* made use of” by those whose business interests 
are antagonistic to mine. / certainly am no trespasser, either 
upon public or private rights, ifin meeting this attack I use those 
weapons placed by your mouthin my hands. Ifthe ‘quotations ” 


which at different times I have made are correct they certainly 
can do you no harm; if erroneous, the opportunity which has 
been presented to you since April 29 to correct them has been 
sadly neglected. 


In reality, the use or disuse of your name in connection with the 
medicinal virtues of arsenic is but a matter of little moment to me, 
and if said quotations a7stress you I will with pleasure suspend 
them until the matter is passed upon by the courts. 

‘ James P. CAMPBELL, M, D,. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


New York city lady writes: ‘‘If you wish me as a witness in 
your ‘ persecution’ by the deadly face wash people and the Board 
of Health I will willingly appear. I have used Dr. Campbell’s 
Waters for six months, NOT for my complexion but for my 
health. I find that I have not had an ache, the headache or any 
other ailment since I have used them. I began to feel their good 
effects in about five weeks after using them.” 





Greenwood street Sa say gc Mass.) lady writes: ‘ Please 
send me another large box of your DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. Not only are they 
WONDERFUL for the complexion, but also for the voice. I[ 
sing a great deal, and I find they STRENGTHEN the voice 
very much indeed.” 





Brooklyn lady writes to Dr. Campbell: ‘‘I have just sent a 
dollar for a box of Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers, and have since read of your arrest by the Board of 
Health for preparing them. If you cannot send them please 
return the money, but I would much rather have the Wafers. I 
don’t care what Dr. Edson says about them, I know better.” 





Gentleman at Croton Landing, N. Y., writes: ‘It is truly 
wonderful what these Wafers will do for suffering humanity. My 
wife has suffered untold agonies from indigestion, splitting head- 
aches and a skin so dry and harsh that it would actually crack 
open. After using three boxes of the Safe Arsenic Waters the 
indigestion was entirely cured and appetite restored, headache 
became a very rare occurrence, while her skin is now like a 
piece of velvet, and general health splendid.” 





Writes a grateful parent: ‘‘If there is a poison in Dr. CAMP- 
BELL’S Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers, well, then, it just 
caught the poison in my Susie’s blood and carried it all away. 
The one destroyed the other and left hcr strong and healthy.” 

And 6,000 others. 

Beware of all other so-called Arsenic Complexion Wafers, 
Address all communications to No. 146 West Sixteenth street, 
New York. 


A CARD FROM DR. JAS. P. CAMPBELL, 
Or Arsenic Complexion WAFER FAME, 
To Ladies who Honor Him with their Confidence and Patronage. 


Lapizs—Accept the assurance of my heartfelt thanks and 
gratitude for the very great confidence you have deigned to re- 
pose in me in the past, and are still doing in the present, in your 
continued use of what are known as 

DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. 

In this connection I hasten to assure you that no amount of 
ABUSE from envious manufacturers of ‘‘ poisonous face lotions,” 
who characterize me in the advertisements of their wretched 
compounds as an ‘‘unknown charlatan, publishing testimonials 
only from unknown people living in unknown towns,” etc., etc., 
will cause me to swerve one iota from the path I have deter- 
mined all my life on following, viz.. NEVER, under any circum- 
stances, even to imprisonment, to betray the to me ‘‘SACRED” 
confidence ofa WOMAN. Let me be whom or what I may, it can 
never be said of me that ‘‘I bedraggled or paraded the NAME 
ot ANY woman, either of high or low estate, through the MUD 
of the advertising columns of a thousand and one newspapers.” 

Rest assured, dear ladies and kind patrons, that while ‘‘ bask- 
ing in the sunshine of your confidence, esteem and patronage,” I 
shall be as impervious to these ‘‘ VENOMOUS STINGS” as is 
the hide of a rhinoceros to the bite of a gad-fly. 

Again thanking you, I can truthfully sign myself, 

Faithfully yours, 
JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 
146 West 16th st., New York. 
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~ COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM AMS 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES AND PRAYERS. 





COMPILED «1 
MISS IRENE OVINGTON. 


147 Pages. Price 75 Cents, Post-paid. Beautifully Bound. 


STOCK ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


LAST SERMONS meure REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


We have on hand a few hundred copies of the BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, each containing 
four of Mr. Brxcuer’s best sermons, preached during the last year of his life. 


Mailed free to any address upon receipt of 15c. per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


THE Brooktyn MaGazine contains the only authorized reports published which present the sermons 
as delivered by me from the pulpit of Plymouth Church, Each sermon is taken by Prof. T. J. Eilin- 
wood, who for more than twenty-five vears has reported my sermons. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


BROOKLYN, April 1, 1886. 


ADDRESS, 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE Co., 
130 & 132 Pearl St., New York. 


P. S.—We will mail to any address a first-class Photograph, by Rockwood, of the late 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, imperial size, with his /ac-smile Autograph, upon receipt 
of 50 cents, or three for a dollar. 
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e198! or the Best $55 Sewing Machine 
Lhe “DEMGOREST ” 


EX¥as No Eaual! 


$19 5 PAYS for one ‘‘DEMOREST” SEWING MACHINE. with three drawers, drop-leaf and cover, five hemmers, a 
e quiulter, tucker, ruffler, braider, binder, one dozen needles, six bobbins, an oil can, two screw-drivers, and an instruc- 
tion book giving such full directions that any lady can run the machine without other help. J/oney refunded if the machine is not as 
represented in every particular. /hree machines on one order, $18.50 each. Send money by New York draft or Post Office order, 
Will ship C.O. D. when amount of express or freight accompanies the order. Our world-wide reputation of over forty years’ standing 
assures you that you run #o risk in sending money to us. 











Bh 


Warranted for Five Years. it 5a ne 








Bee SA. V7 12. 


‘ 


The “‘Demorest” 7s perfect in every particular. Money refunded if not as represented. The ‘‘Demorest” is a high-arm 
machine—size under the arm 84% x53{ inches, The shuttle is absolutely se//-threading. The needle is self-setting. No springs to get 
outof order. All bearings are of hardened steel. All parts are interckangeable and adjustable, so when any part wears out, after 
years of use, a new part can be put in its place. We a/ways keep parts to supply as needed, We give a guarantee with each machine 
to refund the money, less the freight, ifnot as represented. If you buy any other first-class machine the agent makes 835.00 Pay 

19.50 for the “ Demorgst” and you save the agent’s large profit and get a Sewing Machine that will please you better. Don’t let 
dealers talk you out of this. Remember our reputation and our guarantee. 


e 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


1% East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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LAMKS 





Reversible and Finished on Both Sides Alike. 

EVERY HOUSEWIFE who wishes to avoid the annoy- 
ance of Laundering should insist on the husband and boys 
providing themselves with the 


CELEBRATED 
LINENE 


ay 
CLES 
COLLARS CUFFS. 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
The most convenient article for the Farmer, the 
Mechanic, the Machinist, the Traveler, and all 
Professional Men. 


Both Standing and Turn-down, in all desirable Sizes and 
Styies. 
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Go the Poirt. 





SKIN-SUCCESS. 


SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP. 


SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP Purifies, Heals, Beautifies, 


SKIN & SCALP 


By Special re- 
quest of Physi- 
cians, and with 
their unqualified 
approval, SKIN- 
Success Soap 
has been pre- 
pared of the pur- 
est ingredients. 
1s carefully med- 
icated and deli- 
cately perfumed. 
Stimulates the 
skin to healthy 
action. Invigor- 
ates and beauti- 
fiesit. Unequall- 
ed for all toilet 





Always comfortable and easily adjusted. urposes. 

Have the appearance of real well laundried linen. ositive Evidence : 

Unequalled tor cheapness, unrivalled for elegance. Kev. ae SALT 
After soiling on one side can be folded and used on the other, Adams, Brook- - 

No fretting, no worry, but clean linen always ready. lyn, N. Y.; R R H E UM 


TEN COLLARS, OR FIVE PAIRS OF CUFFS, 
Soid at Stores for 25 Cents, cr Sent by Mail if not Found cn Sale. 
Sample collar and pair of cuffssent on receipt of 6cents. Name size. 

tar SEND FOR 1tLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


27 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











63 FOURTH ST., _ 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 
BROOKLYN, E. D. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














Harcourt, D. D.. 
Jersey City, N. J.; Judge Hyer, Rahway, N. J.; F. 
A. Marcy, Hartford, Conn., and many others are 
witnesses for Sk1n-SUCCESS. 
Sold by all Druggists. Sxrn-Succgss, 75 Cents, 
Sxin-Succegss Soap, 25 Cents. 
PREPARED BY 


THE PALMER CHEMICAL CO, New York 












Uw: Canada 
AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR wear 5 
Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. GOOD SENSE 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


T WAISTS. 

THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 

Pest FOR HEALTH, 
momy and Beouty. 


SOLD BY 

LEADING RETAILERS 
everywhere. Send for Circular, 
FERRI BRQ: 


341 Broadway, 


Manufacturers 
iW YORK, 








| 


and HAY FEVZ=r 
can be cured only by 
Dr. Hair’s s, .tem. 


64 Page Treatise sent Free. Dr, W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 9, 





began its use; it was my great trouble before 











CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


Iv SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


‘**To build up worn-out nerves, tu banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 


—Dr. Gwynn, 


For 15 years it has been a Standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders, 


“To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next ’—BIsMARCK. 
‘*To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known tor an overworked brain.”—(jLADSTONE, 


** To make life a pleasure not a daily suffering. 


I reilly urge you to put it to the test.”—Miss Emiry FairHFut. 


‘* Everyone speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”— Christian at Work. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 
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Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both phy sically and -men- 
tally; experience a sense of ful Iness or bloating 
after cating, or of “goneness,” or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks”’ before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from_that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
stre ngthening, and healing their diseases. As an 

appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 








strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity .a curing 
Fever and Agueg, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, ‘“ Fever-sores,” Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 

and invigorating medicine. Great Eating U leers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency) y in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zea, Erysipelas, Boils, ( ‘arbuncles, Sore Eyes, 


Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, I lip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,”’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 


larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
‘Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world- famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thor ight 
seriously of calling it his “CONSuMPTION CURE, 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is uncqualed, not only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, = gored of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthina, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

("Send pte cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption, Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Assooiation, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 


SS : 10= is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 

Catarrh Remedy, fora case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or ‘coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 





symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the | 


grave. No disease is s0 common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- | 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing. and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, *‘ cold in the menor Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere ; 50 cents. 











o_ THE ORIGINAL 
\evcesS LITTLE 


\easan LIVER 


ee ee wr Ggartive 
°OW evetsS PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILIS. 


Being entirely wegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
| Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
| nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative ‘influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York, 
Chicago, 
Boston. 


MANILLA, 
WHITE. 


AND 


COLORED 


Wrappine 
Papers, 
In Rolls, 


ALL SIZES [piary from 


WEIGHTS, DaMpness. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office, 








LONDON: 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Company, 





Limited, Banner Street, 
St. Luke's, E. 6. 





} 
. 
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ANTI-RUST 
Wrapping 
Paper 


Bright 
Goods. 
PERFECT 


Protection 
AGAINST 










Sigel 







Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co.: — 
|. Gentlemen; Your RINTED PAPER, or that containing 
= “ Medicated Toilet Pa- chemicals incident to the ordinary 
'per” is useful in the J process of manufacture, is a cause of 
J treatment of Anal dis- | Hemorrhoids. The “STANDARD” Brand 
eases, allaying to a | is not medicated, but entirely free 
4 creat extent theintense | from any deleterious substance. 


itching, isa remedy eas- On receipt of $3.00 we 


ily applied, and a trial is 
i | Deliver One Doz. 1000-Sheet Rolls 


convincing of its merits, 
FM. JOHNSON, M.D. and Nickel Fixture, anywhere in the 
July 1, 1885. United States accessible by_Express, or 
Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture for 
$1.00. 
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OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicl« 
for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing 
for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which 
the advice and remedies of thé ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the 
profession, offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience 


CEBKZ:| 









Be 
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and annoyance tape the use of other remedies. The itching | [5 
type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. rae 
‘ wcket Packet, 10 cents. kight Packets and Leather Pocket Case : 






$1.00. Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets, 50 cents. Two 1000-Sheet Rolls 
and Nickel Fixture, $1.30, Delivered Free anywhere in the United 
Stateson receiptof price. (Mention American Magazine.) Address, 
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ALBANY PEeRFoRATED Wrappins Paper Co — ALBANY. N.Y 
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New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. | New York, April, 1885. 
it is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying re- 
eal merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply, sult. It isa splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
Boston, May 10,1885. | ment. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 

I have been a sufferer for years until relieved by your Medi- GteN Fatts, N. Y., April 24, 1886. 

cated Paper, and would not be without it. | I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper and 
Corpus Curist1, TEx., July 1, 1885. shall always keep a supply. 

Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have | Liszon, D.T., April 30, 1886. 

much pleasure in recommending it. Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has relieved 
New York, April 5, 1886. two cases oflong standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 

From A Puysician.—I am much pleased with your sample of Hupson, O., April 8, 1886. 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 
case, for $1 enclosed. only real medicated paper 

NewsurGH, May 17, 1886. | Wayne, Nes., July 18, 1885. 


My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I en- 


Ienclose draft for which send me Medicated Paper. I want 
close $1 for eight packets with pocket case, 


your Medicated,'no other. 
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FRED. Browns 
GINGER. 


oO OOO OOD 


CLAIAAS. 


Honest in. ee 
QUANT, y. 


WORK. “ 





IN BUYING, SEE THE 


| RED LABEL, ADOPTED eae 
TO MEET FRAUDS. 











UNLIKE THE IMITATIONS, IT HAS 
NEVER CLAIMED TO CURE ALL 
HUMAN ILLS, BUT. A TEASPOONFUL OF 


Fd Prowns 
Si 


a 


ESTABLISHED 1822 Puicao'a, Pa. 
U.S.A 





WITH A LITTLE WATER, WILL RELIEVE ‘CRAMP, 
COLIC AND TROUGLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER. # - #* GOUD AT ALL SEASONS, 
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Mary Anderson writess 
I am delighted with 
your Coraline Corset. It 
’ fect in fit and ele- 
_ lesign and work- 

p. 





XIBLE HIP + "HEALTH: NURSIN : 
ABDOMINAL? CORALINE & MISSES 


Over 9 million worn during the past six years. This marvelous success is due— 

1st.—To the superiority of CORALINE over all other materials, as a stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2nd.—To ths superior quality, shape and workmanship of our Corsets, combined 
with their low prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR, WARNER'S CORALINE” is printed on inside of steel cover. 





SS 








The leading styles of Coraline Corsets are Dr. WARNER'S 
Heattu Corset, FLExIsce Hip, Four-1n-Hanp, Coratine, 


Aspominat and Misses. For sale by all Jeading merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
257 and 259 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 
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GOLD MEDAL, = 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed @ 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and | 
admirably adapted for invalids as ~ 
§ well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BARE & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


aa Vala Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the gr 
consists of a superior 
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DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS. 


Incomparable in Tone, Action, 


di 





Design and Durability. 






t care, and 
ality of 


cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served a 
drink, or eaten dr 
tionery, it is a hea licious article 
and is highly recommended by 
H tourists. 


33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO0., Dorchester, Mass 











Are You ania 


LIFE. INSURANCE? 


If so, you will find the Renewable Term Policy 
of the 


Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society 
OF NEW YORK, 
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Let q 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary, } 
pene wan ig to be the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest ob & 
FLESH PRODUCER. tainable. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of Ps 
level premiums and the uncertainty and insecurity % 





Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


of assessment insurance. 
’ - e 9 m 
SCOTT S EMULSION Net cost for $10,000, payable in case of death, 








Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians ir the : Ranges SS His 
United States and many foreign countries to be the was for the year 1886 : 
| FINEST and BEST preparation of its class. At age BE een : only $96 40 | 
~ ot ae = . SE oer an 9g 60 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL & 36.. Bi | 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF iz a4 ASE SS 6a 24 is aces | 
50...... dws 35 60 


CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


by all Drugg ts. SCOTT & BOWNXE, New — Re Send for een containing full information. 


PIANOS Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK. 
MANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave., New York; 204 and 206 Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore; Washington Branch, 817 Market Space, 


“"HIOA monn eone Aejoueg O} 
‘suaLyuvnNdoawaH NYOINaWwY 
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PRESS OF EXCHANGE PRINTING CO., 83 WATER STREET, N. Y. 





